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T he pemfal of Major Reiineil’s Memoir for 
iiluftratiiig his Map of Indoftan, one of the 
moft valuable geographical treatiles that has appeared 
in any age oT--Trotmiay 5 — -ga^£e--4piiE-4xL^^ 
work. It fuggefted to me the idea of examining 
more fully than I had done in the Introductory 
Book to my Hiftory of America, into the know- 
ledge which the Ancients had of India, and of 
conlidering what is certain, what is obfcure, and 
what is fabulous, in the accounts of that country 
which they have handed down to us. In un- 
dertaking this inquiry, I had originally no other 
object than my own amufement and inftruCtion : 

a But 
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But in carrying it on, and conlulting with care the 
authors of antiquity, fbme fadls, hitherto unob- 
ferved, and many which had not been examined 
with pioper attention, occurred ; new views 
opened ; my ideas gradually extended and became 
more interefting ; until, at length, I imagined that 
the refiilt of my relearches might prove amufing 
and inftrudtive to others, by exhibiting fuch a view 
of the various modes in which inter courle with 
India had been carried on from the earliefl; times, 
as might fhew how much that great branch of 
commerce has contributed, in every age, to in- 
creafe the wealth and power of the nations which 
pollefled it. 

Thus the Hiflorical Difquihtion which I now 
lay before the Reader was begun and com]deted. 
What degree of merit it poffelles, the Public niud 
determine. My grateful recolledlion of the fa- 
vourable manner in which my other works have 
been received, naturally increafes the folicitude with 
which I wait for its decifion concerning this which 
I now publilh. 


When 
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When I firft turned my thoughts to this fub- 
je<Slj I was fo fully aware of the difadvantage under 
which I laboured in undertaking to defcribe coun- 
tries of which I had not any local knowledge, that 
I have been at the utmofl pains to guard againft 
any errors which this might occalion. I have con- 
fulted, with pei fevering induftry, the works of 
all the authors I could procure, who have given 
any account of India ; I have never formed any 
decided opinion, which was not fupported by re- 
fpedrable authority ; and as I have the good for- 
tune to reckon among the number of my friends 
fome Gentlemen who have filled important fta- 
tions, civH --aild~TmttiraTy 7 ~hi-fed^ who have 

vifited many different parts of it, I had recourfe 
frequently to them, and from their converfation 
learned things which I could not have found in 
books. Were it proper to mention their names, 
the Public would allow that by their difcern- 
ment and abilities they are fully entitled to the 
confidence which I have placed in them. 
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In the progrefs of the work, I became ienlible 
of my own deficiency with reipe<5l to another 
point. Ill order to give an accurate idea of the 
imperfedtion both of the theory and pradlice of 
navigation among the Ancients, and to explain with 
fcientific precifion, the manner in which they afcer- 
tained the pofition of places, and calculated their 
longitude and latitude, a greater portion of mathe- 
matical knowledge was requifite, than my attention 
to other ftudies had permitted me to acquire. What 
I wanted, the friendfhip of my ingenious and re- 
Ipedlable Colleague, Mr. Playfair, Profefibr of Ma- 
thematics, has fupplied, and I have been enabled by 
him to elucidate all the points I have mentioned, in 
a marmcT — w4iich5 — f^mrrTxmfident, will afiroid— my 
Readers complete fatisfadlion. To him, likewife, 
I am indebted for the conftrudlion of two maps 
neceflary for illuftrating this Difquifition, which 
without his alliftance I could not have under- 
taken. 


I HAVE adhered, in this work, to an arrangement 
I followed in my former compofitions, and to 
1 2 which 
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which the Public has been long accuftomed. I 
have kept hiftorical narrative as much leparate as 
poffible from fcientific and critical difcuffions, by- 
re ferving the latter for Notes and Illuftrations. I 
flatter mylelf that I may claim, without preflimp- 
tion, the merit of having examined with diligence 
what I fubmit to public infpedtion, and of having 
referred, -with fcrupulous accuracy, to the authors 
from whom I have derived information* 


College of Edinburghj 
May lothj 1791. 
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SECTION I. 

lutercourfe with India^ from the earli^ Thnes^ until the Conqu^ 
of Egypt by the Romans. 

W HOEVER attempts to trace the operations of men 
in remote times, and to mark the various fteps of 
their progrefs in any line of exertion, will foon have the mor- 
tification to find, that the period of authentic hiftory is ex- 
tremely limited. It is little more than three thoufand years 
fmcc the Books of Mofes, the moft ancient and only genuine 
record of what palled in the early ages of the world, were 

* ^ compofed. 
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T« coiiipcfcd» HcicJotiis, tlic mofi: aiicicnl Hcallicii hiftoiri 
whole woilcs have leachcd v% fiomiilv.d a tlioiiiaiid year- 
ialeia If we piifii our iaquirics concerning any pclat beyond 
jEra where written hlftory coinDiencc^., we ciit^r upon tl 
region of conjeolnrc^ of fablcg and of uncertainty. ih^t 

ground I will neithci venture rnyfelf^ nor endeavour to condoefL 
TAJ readers. In 1115^ refearcLes concerning; the inlcicciiife be- 
tvreen the Eaftern and Wef-cin regions cf ihc esrth^ anu cwi - 
cerniog the progrefs of that great braiicii of i *ac.R\ r hi^Iq 
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€iid ca voiir to aiccTtaia the cLgi ee oi creuit trliith tlicy arc 

entitled. 

The oi'iginal ftation allotted to man by hi. C.icator, was ip 
the mild and fertile regions of the Eaft. llicre the hianau 
race began its career of improvement ; and from tlic remain.' 
of fciences which were anciently cultivated, as wcU as of arts 
which were anciently excrcifed in India, we ma}'- ronciude 
it to be one of the firfl; countries in ■v/hiJn men m. uc any 
confiderable progrefs in that career. Tnc wihloai of the Eaft 
was early celebrated and its produflions wore early itx rc- 


quell 


* I Kingc, iv. 3c. 
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\ x\s the ncople of the Ea.h r^a:- f s.: t*" e t 

» ^ipplctc doiiiiiiion over the u.cfii. sehech th-^y cce. ^ 
early luide. take the long aod toliiov. jow^i-le^ \wd L k Vc 
necciriry to meJoe^ in order to iTiaiDtaiu tklo iiitcrcoon^; nil 
hj the provident bounty of Heaven^ they v. ere furnixheJ % kL 
a heaPi cf burden^ without whofe aid it would have been in*- 
pollible to accotnplhli them. The Game"^ lie perfererliig 
krengtiij by it^ moderation in lac i^fo of feed,, .d ll e 
fingularity of its inteioal fa-udiire, which enables it fc lay in c 
flock of water fiifficieilt for feveiai days, put it iii their povrc” 
to convey bulky conimoJitic s through thefe deferts^ which 
iiiiifi; be iraverfed by all who travel from any of the countries 
weil of the Euphrates towards India. Trade •was carried on 
in this manner^ particularly by the nations near to the Arabian 
Giiif^ from the earliefl period to which hiftorical information 
reaches. Dtftsnt joiirnies^ however, would be undertaken at 
firft only occafionally, and by a few acd\ enturers. But by 
degrees, from attention to their mutual fafety and comfort, 
iiumerous bodies of merchants aflcmbicd at ftated limes, and 
forming a temporary afibciation (known afterwards by the 
name of a Caravan), governed by officers of their own choice, 
and fubjedt to regulations of which experience had taught 
them the utility, they performed journies of fuch extent and 
duration, as appear aftoniffiing to nations not acciiflomed to 
this mode of carrying on commerce. 


Ibid. xii. i6> xxiv. lO, ir. 
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’’ Gen. xxxviU 25. 
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SECT, 

1 . 


But notwithftanding every improvement that could be made 
in the manner of conveying the produ£lions of one country 
to another by land, the inconveniences which attended it were 
obvious and unavoidable. It was often dangerous ; always 
expenfive, and tedious, and fatiguing. A method of commu- 
nication more eafy and expeditious was fought, and the inge- 
nuity of man gradually difeovered, that the rivers, the arms 
of the fea, and even the ocean itfelf, were deftined to open and 
facilitate intercourfe with the various regions of the earth, 
between which they appear, at firft view, to be placed as 
infuperable barriers. Navigation, however, and fhip-building, 
(as I have obferved in another work } are arts fo nice and 
complicated, that they require the talents, as well as expeidence 
of many fucceffive ages, to bring them to any degree of ]>cr- 
fedlion. From the raft or canoe, which firft ferved t^^ carry a 
favage over the river that obftrudled him in tin. chacc, to the 
conflrudlion of a veflel capable of conveying a numerous 
crew, or a coaft, the 

progrefs of improvement is immenfe. Many efforts would be 
made, many experiments would be tried, and much labour as 
well as ingenuity would be employed, before this arduous and 
important undertaking could be accompiifhed. 

Even after forae improvement was made in flnp-lmllding, 
the intercourfe of nations with each other by fea was far from 
being extenfive. Erom the account.s of the earlieft hiftorians, 
we learn that navigation made its firft efforts in the Meditcr- 

* Hift. of America, voL i, p. 2 
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ranean and the Arabian Gulf, and in them the firft aaive SECT, 
operations of commerce were carried on. From an attentive . ^ ‘ 

inlpe<3:ion of the pofition and form of thefe two great inland 
feas, thele accounts appear to be highly probable. Thefe feas 
lay open the continents of Europe, Afia, and Africa, and 
fpreading to a great extent along the coafts of the nioft fertile 
and moft early civilized countries in each, feem to have been 
deftined by nature to facilitate their communication with one 
another. We find, accordingly, that the firft voyages of the 
Egyptians and Phenicians, the moft ancient navigators men- 
tioned in hiftory, were made in the hlediterranean. Their 
trade, however, was not long confined to the countries bor- 
dering upon it. By acquiring early poffefiion of ports on the 
Arabian Gulf, they extended the fphere of their commerce, 
and are reprefented as the firft people of the Weft who opened 
a communication by fea with India. 

In that account of the progrefs of navigation and difeovery 
which I prefixed to the Hiftory of America, I confidered with 
attention the maritime operations of the Egyptians and Phe- 
nicians ; a brief review of them here, as far as they relate to 
their connexion with India, is all that is requifite for illuftrat- 
ing the fubjedl of my prefent inquiries- With relpedt to the 
former of thefe people, the information which hiftory affords is 
fleiider, and of doubtful authority. The fertile foil and mild 
climate of Egypt produced the neceffaries and comforts of life 
in fuch profufion, as to render its inhabitants fo independent of 
other countries, that it became early an eftablilhed maxim in 
their policy, to renounce all intercourfe with foreigners. In 
2 confequence 
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jf tLIi,; they held all fea-fariny perfens in detcini- 
uoiis a-, h __ ‘oj^ prorane ; and fortdyi:)g tLeIr harLouio. 

tLcy dc lied - % :jJ- o admlhlon into them 


‘I'liE c t'crpilh. ^ anbition of Sefollri’j diiUaining the rc- 
drahits iinpoAvl upon it by thefe contracted ideas of his fub- 
jedls, prompt :d bin to render the Fgyptlans a commercial 
people; and in the couric of his reign, be lo c^'mplctcly ac- 
compiifbed this, that (if vee may give credit to feme Hiftorians) 
he was able to lit out a fleet of four handled laips in the 
Arabian Gulf, \vliich conquered all the countries flrci -iang aloe • 
the firyllircan fea to India. At the fame time, a’ .u) , 
led by himfelf, marched through Afia, and fubjcclcd to his clc- 
ininion every part of it as far as to the baulcs ol’ the C\i _vb ; 
and, croffing that rivci*, advanced to the FaCun i . 

But thefe eSbrts produced no permanen" and appear 

to have bee’^ fo contrary to ■ genius and habit' of t''ic 
EgyptianLa».jjaai»jOli«Jita«jdw refumed their 

ancient maxims, and many ages elapfed before the commercial 
connedtioii of Egypt with India came to be of fuch importance 
as to merit any notice in this Difquifilion h 

The hiftory of the early maritime operations of Phcuicl . arc 
not involved in the fame obfeurity with thofc of Egypt, Flvcry 
circumftance in the charadter and fituadoa of tlic Ehcnicians, 

'' Diodor. Sicul. Iib. i. p. 78. edit. Weflelingi. Amft. 1746. Strab. Gcog. 
'lb. .oii. p. 1142. A. edit. Cafaub. Amft. 1707. 

Died. Sic, lib, i. p, 64. s See NOTE I. 
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die/ poTeilcdg v^^as nculicr large nor fertile. It was lloni 
conirocrce that tney could derive either opulence or 

power. Accordingly^ the Hade carried on by the Plicniciaub 
of £Lloii and Tyrc^ \/as extenilve and adventurous ; and, both 
iii tlieir manners and policy, they refemble the great conu* 
mcrcial ftales of modern times, more than any people in the 
ancient world* Among the various branches of their com- 
merce, that With India may be regarded as one of the 
rnoft confiderable aiid moft lucrative. At by their htuatioia 
Oil the iXIediterrariean, and the imperfecl ftate of navigatlorf, 
they could not attempt to open a direft communication with 
India by fee ; the enterprizing fpirit of commerce prompted 
them to wreif from the idutneeans feme commodious har- 
bours towards the bottom of the Arabian Gulf. From thefe 
they held a regular iutercoarfe with India, on. the one 
hand, and with the Eaftem and Southern coafts of Africa 
on the other. The diftaiice, however, from the Arabian Gulf 
to Tyre \ as confiderable, raid rendered the conveyance 
goods to it by land carriage fo tedious and expeiifive, that 
it became neceflary for them to take pofleffion of Rhinocoliira, 
the nearefl: port in the Mediterranean to the Arabian Gul£ 
Thither all the commodities brought from India, were con- 
i^^eyed over land by a route much fliorter, and more pradlicable 
than that by which the productions of the Eaft were carried at a 
fubfequent period from the oppofite fliore of the Arabiaiit 
Gulf to the Nile At Rhinocolura, they were relhipped, 
ard tranfported by an eafy navigation to Tyre, and diftributed 
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^ Diod, Sic. lib. i. p. 70. 


Strab. Kb, zyI. p. 1128. A; 
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tlirougTi the world. This, as it is the earliefl ioute of con. 
munication with India, of which we have any authcntii 
defcription, had fo many advantages over any cx'^er known before 
the modern clifcovery of a new courfe of navigation to the 
Eaft, that the Phenicians could fupply other nations with tho 
productions of India in greater abundance, and at a cheaper 
rate, than any people of antiquity. To this circumftance, 
which, for a confiderable time, fecured to them a monopoly oi 
that trade, was owing, not only the extraordinary wealth of 
individuals, which I'endered the “ merchants of Princes, 

“ and her traffickers the Honourable of the Earth ' but the 
extenfive power of the ftate itfelf, which firll: taught mankin*! 
to conceive what vaft refourccs a commercial people pofTcfs, and 
what great exertions they are capable of making \ 

The Jews, by their vicinity to Tyre, had fuch an opportmiil) 
of obferving the wealth which flowed into that city from the 
lucrative commerce carried on by the Phenicians from their 
fettlements^ohr tliF''l^rahiah''^''Ca^^ Ihem to aim at 

obtaining fome fhare of it. This they effeCled under 
the profperous reigns of David and Solomon, partly by the 
conqtiefts which they made of a fmall diftriCl in the land of 
Edom, that gave therapoffeffion of the harbours of Elath and 
Eliongeber on the Red Sea, and partly by the friendflilp of 
Hiram, king of Tyre; who enabled Solomon to lit out 
fleets, which, under the direiSion of Phenician pilots, failed 
to Tarfhiffi and Ophir *. In what region of the earth we fhould 

» Ifaiah, xxiii. 8. “ See NOTE II. ' Kings, ix.26. x. 22. 

fearch 
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fearcli for tliefe famous ports which farnlmad the navy o,” S 
Solomon with the various commodities cnumeiated by the 
facred hiftorians, is an inquiry that has long exercifed the 
induftry of learned men. They i..'ere early fuppofed to be 
lituated in fome part of India, and tire Jews were held to be 
one of the nations which traded with that country'. But the 
opinion more generally adopted is, that Solomon’s ileets, after 
pafling the ftraits of Babelmandeb, held their courfe along 
the foulh-weft coaft of Africa, as far as the kingdom of Scfala , 
a country celebrated for its rich mines of gold and filvcr, 
(from which it has been denominated the Golden Sofala by 
Oriental writers “,) and abounding in all the other articles w’-hich 
compofed the cargoes of the Jewifh fhips. This opinion, 
which the accurate refearches of M. D’AnvlIIe rendered highly 
probable", fefems now to be eftablifhed vrith the utmoft cer- 
tainty by a late learned tr'aveller ; who, by his knowledge 
of the monfoons in the Arabian Gulf, and his attention to 
the ancient mode of navigation, both in. that lea and along 
the African coaft, has not only accounted for the extraordinary 
length of time which the fleets of Solomon took in going and 
returning, but has fbewn, from circumftances mentioned con- 
cerning the voyage, that it was not made to any place in 
India The Jews, then, we may conclude, have no title to be 
reckoned among the nations which carried on intercourfe with 
India by fea; and if, from deference to the fentiments of 
fome refpeaable authors, their claim were to be admitted. 

Notices des MSS. du Roi, tom. ii. p. 4.0. 

*> Diflert. fur ie Pays d’Ophir, Mem. de Literat. tom. sxx. p, 83, &c. 

® Bruce’s Trai'els, book ii. cb- 4. 
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we knew with certainty, that the commercial effort which they 
made in the ^cign of Solomon was merely a trannent one, 
and that they quickly returned to their former ilate of unfocial 
fedunon from the reft of mankind. 

From colleOing the fcanly information ■which hiflory affords, 
concerning the moft early attempts to open a commercial intci'- 
courfe with India, I nov/ proceed, with more certainty and 
greater confidence, to trace the progrefs of communication 
that country, under the guidance of authors who recouici 
events nearer to their owm times, and with ri-fpefL to which, 
they had received more full and accurate intelligence. 

The firft eftablifhment of any foreign power in India, vilnch 
can be afeertained by evidence, meriting any degree of i.redit, 
is that of the Perfians ; and even of this we have only a very 
general and doubtful account. Darius, the fon of llyftafpcs, 
though, ralfed ta tlie, idiTOnja qf PerCija. by £haiice or by artifice, 
pofleiTed fuch active and enterprizing talents, as rendered him 
worthy of that high ftation. He examined the difiurcsit 
provinces of his kingdom, more diligently than any of hb 
predecefibrs, and explored regions of Alia formerly lil.le 
known’’. Having fubjedted to his dominion many t.)f tlic 
countries which ftretch fouth-eaft from the Cafpian. fca 
towai-ds the liver Oxus, his curiofity was excited to acquire 
a more exclufive and accurate knowledge of Iiulii, on which 
they bordeied. With this view he appointed Scylax of 
* laryaudra to take the command of a fquadron fitted out at 


r Herodoti, lib, iv. c. 4 j > 
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Cafpatyriis^ in tlie country of FaGya, [tlic moGem PeLkdy^] ^ 
towards the upper part of the na\igeible couufe of the river | 
Indiis^ and to fail down its ftreani until he ihoulu reach the 
ocean* This Scylax performedj though it flioiild fceni with 
much difficulty 3, and notwitliitandhig mjnj ohilacles ; for lie 
fpeiit no lefs than two years and fix monJis in ccndudling Ins 
fquadron from the place where he emhcrkedj^ to the Arahiaii 
The account which he gave of the popiiloufneft^ fer-- 
tility^j and high cultivation cf that region cf India tiiroiigfi 
which his courfe lay5 rendered Darius impatient to become 
mafter of a country fo valuable. This he fcon rccoinp!Iilied| 
and though his coiiquefls in India feem not co have extended 
beyond the diftridl watered by the Indus, we are led to form an 
high idea of its opulence, as sveli as of the number of its inha- 
bitants, in ancient times, when we learn, that the tribute which 
he levied from it, was near a third part of the whole revenue 
of the Perfian monarchy b But neither this voyage of Scylax, 
nor the conquefts of Darius, to which it gave rife, diffofed 
aiiv eeneral knowledge of India. The Greeks, who were the 
only enligliteneJ people at that time in Europe, paid but little 
attention to the tranfa(£l:ions of the people whom they confidered 
as Barbarians, efpecially in countries far remote from their 
own; and Scylax had einbellifhed the narrative of his voyage 
with fo many circumftances, manifeilly fabulous that he 
feems to have met with the juft punifhment, to which perfons 
who have a notorious propenfity to what is marvellous, are often 

9 Herod, tv. c. 42. 44. *■ Herod, lib. iii. c. 90 — 96. See NOTE III. 

’ Philoftr. Vita Apoll. Ub. iii. c. 47. and Note 3d of Oleaiius Tzetzet. 
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fubjeCced, of being liftened to with difa-ufij even when they 
relate what is esadtij true. 

About an hundred and fixty years after the reign of Darius 
Kyftafpes, Alexander the Great undertook his expedition into 
India. The wiki fallics of pafficn, th.c indecent exceffes of 
iateinperanccj and the oftenlatlotis dlfplays of vaiiity too 
frequent in tiie condudl of this extraordinary marij have 
fo degraded his character, tha.t the pre-eminence of h's 
merit, either as a conqueror, a politician, or a leglflator, In.^ 
feldom been juftly ellimated. The fubjecl of my prefent in- 
quiry leads me to confider his operations only in one light, but 
it will enable me to exhibit a ftriking view of the grandeur 
and extent of his plans. He feems, foon after his frfl facet fks 
in Afia, to have formed the idea of eftablifliiog an 
monarchy, and afpired to the dominion of the kc, as wul as 
of the land. From the wonderful eilo of the Tyrian? nr 
their own defence, when left without any ally or }>rotectot, 
he conceWed* ©€ irisiources of maritime 

power, and of the wealth to be derived from commerce, efpe- 
dally that with India, which he found engrofled by the citi- 
zens of Tyre. With a view to fecure this commerce, and "o 
eftablhh a ftation for it, preferable in many rcfpccls to that < r 
Tyre, as foon as he completed the conqueft of Egypb he 
founded a city near one of the mouths of the Nile, v- hich he 
honoured with his own name ; and wdth llich adrairalde dif- 
cernment was the fituatipn of it chofen, thac Alexandria foon 
became the greateft trading city in the ancient wos VI ; and, not- 
withftaiiding many fucceffivc revolutions in empire, continued, 

* durinc: 
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clujing eighteen cenmries, to be the chief feat cf commerce 
Vv'ith. India h Aimitlfi: the ir_liitary operations to which Alex- 
ander vras foon obliged to turn his attention, the deiire of 
acquiring tlie lucrative coaimex'ce which the Tpi'ians had car- 
ried on with India, vcoo net reiiaquiflied. Events foon occur- 
red, that not only confirmed and added flrength to his defire, 
but opened to him a px-ofpedi: of obtaining the fovereignty cf 
thofe regions which fupplied the reft of mankind with fo many 
precious commodities. 


i: c T, 

I 


A3?ter his final vidfory over the Perfians, he was led in 
purfuit of the laft Darius, and of Beffus, the murderer of that 
unfortunate monarch, to traverfe that part cf Alia which 
ftretches from the Cafpiau fea beyond the :iver Oxus. He 
advanced towards the eaft as far as Maracanda% then a city of 
fome note, and deftined, in a future period, under the modern 
name of Samarcand, to be the capital of an empire not infe- 
rior to liis own in extent or power. In a piogrefs of le ’cral 
months, through provinces hitherio unknov.n to the Greek , 
in a line of march often approaching near to India, ani 
among people accuftomed to much intercourfe with it, he 
learned many things concerning the ftate of a country that 
had been long the objedl of his thoughts and wifhes’, which 
increafed his defire of invading it. Decifive and piompt in all 
his refolutions, he fet out from Baftria, and croflcd that ridge 
of mountains which, under various denominations, forms the 


^ Hift. of America^ vol. i. p. 20 ^ ^ Arrianj c, 30 ^ 

Stiab, XV. p. i02 2:» A. ' t Arrians h\ c« 15. ^ 
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Stony Girdle (if I may ufe an cxpreffion of the Orieut.t- 
geographers) which encircles Alla, and conllitutes the northcrsi 
barrier cf India, 

The mofl: pradlicahle avenue to every country, it is obvious, 
muft be formed by circumilances in its natural fituation, fucli as 
the defiles which lead through mountains, the couiTe of rivers, 
and the places where they may be pafled with the greateft 
eafe and fafety. In no place of the earth is this line of ap- 
proach marked and defined more confpicuouily, than on the 
northern frontier of India ; infomuch that the three great 
invaders of this country, Alexander, Tamerlane, and Nadir 
Shah, in three diftant ages, and with views and talents ex- 
tremely different, advanced by the fame route, ivith hard!}’ --uiy 
deviation. Alexander had the merit of having firfi illfcovcred 
the way. After palling the mountains, he cncainncd at Alex- 
andi'ia Paropamifana, on the fame fite with the modem city 
Candahar j and having fubdued or conciliated the nations feateJ 
on the north-weft bank of the Indus, he crofled the river at 
Taxila, now Attock, the only place where its flream is fo 
tranquil that a bridge can be thrown over it 

After palling the Indus, Alexander marched forward in 
the road which leads diredlly to the Ganges, and the opulent 
provinces to the fouth-eaft, now comprehended under tlie ge- 
neral name of Indoftan. But, on the banks of the Hydafpes, 
known in modern times by the name of the Bctah or Chelum, 

® kennell Mem. p. 92. 


he 
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he was oppofed by Porus^ a po^verful motiarch of the country^ 
at the head of a numerous army. The war with Ponis^ and 
the hoftilities in which he was fucceffively engaged with other 
Indian princeSj led him to deviate from his original routes and 
to turn more towards the fouth-weft. In carrying on tiiefe 
operations^ Alexander marched through one of the richeft and 
beft peopled countries of lodia^ nov/ called the Panjabi from 
the five great rivei's by which it is watered | and as we know 
that this march was performed in the rainy feafon, when even 
Indian armies cannot keep the field, it gives an high idea both 
of Alexanders perfevering fpirit, and of the extraordinary 
vigour and liardinefs of coiiftitution which foldiers. In ancient 
times^ derived from the united effedls of gymnaflic excrcife 
and military difcipline. In every ftep of his progrefs, objects 
no lefs flriking than new prefented themfelves to Alexander* 
The magnitude of the Indus, even after he had feen the Nile, 
the Euphrates, and the Tigris, muft have filled him with fur- 
prife No country he had hitherto vifited v/as fo populous 
and well cultivated, or abounded in fo many valuable produc- 
tions of nature and of art, as that part of India through which 
he had led his army. But when he was informed in evei-y 
place, and probably with exaggerated defcription, how much 
the Indus was inferior to the Ganges, and how far all that he 
had hitherto beheld was furpafled in the happy regions through 
which that great river flows, it is not wonderful that his eager-^ 
nets to view and to take poffcffion of them fliould have 
prompted him to aflemble his foldiers, and to propofe that 

= Strab. Jib. xy. p. 1027. C. Sc note 5. Caiifab. 
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tncy fliould refume tlicir march towards that qr.ar‘'cr v'hc' » 
wealth, dominion, and fame awaited them. Eut they h.'O 
already done fo much, and had fullered fo grealiy, efpcciall} 
ficni incefl'ar.l rains and extenhve iniiiidalions, tbit tl^ei 
patience as well as llrcngtli t/ere exhauiled and wiili on* 
x'oice they refufed to advance farther. In this icfoiuticn 
they perfiRed vdth fuch fiiilen obilioacy, that , 

ihoiigh pofleiTed in the hlgh,_it degree of every quality th.i* 
‘nains an. afeendant over the minds of railitaj wco obn ’td 

<o yield, and to iiTue orders for marching bacK to i’erfa . 

The fecue of this memorable tranfadtion was on the ban'-v 
of the HyphafiSj the modern Beyah, which was the utmod 
limit of A.lexaader’s progrefs in India. From tliis it m .n 
fed, that he did not traverfe the whole extent of the Ibaj i!> 
Its foutii-weft boundary is formed by a ri^cr -.y k tow a 

by the name of ITyfudrns, a!td now by tiiat of tlie Setlcge, lo 
which Alexander never approached ncaivi' than tlie ibutlKi..* 
bank of the Hyphafis, where he erc<3;cd tw’'clvc ftiipcadou- 
altars, which he intended as a monument of Ills (xplfiiis, n.v. 
which (if we may believe the biographer of Xpohouin 'i .. 
n-Eus) were Rill remaining, with legible infci iptions, w 
that fantaftic fophift vifilcd India, three hundred and IrtvjO’ ' 
three years after Alexander’s expedition 'b 'rim brcid:'* ( ' r 
Panjab, from Ludhana on the Setlege to Aiiocic on ih^ h.du-, 
is corapiuted to be iwo hundred and ffty-uini. ^ e g.,iiipb'iv 

’’ See NOTE IV. Atru>n, v. r. 54, 25* 

Fhiiollr. Vita Apollon, lib. ii. c. 43. edit. OLai. Lipf. 17O9. 
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fpread over the country^ and Cxhci sdlc.. in fo mrrv 


divifioiis^ and all hh movements vcere m e^ircl.- 

delineated by men. of fclence, wliom lie kept i 
purpofe, that lie acquired a very extenfivc ana ac 
ledge of that part of India 
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When, upon Ills return, 'he rcccbcd die br’ik^ of he 
Hydafpes, he found that the ofheers to whom he hrJ gh : it 
in charge to build and collcdl as many vefTels as pcdlb’e, had 
executed his orders with fiicli activity and fuccefs that t’^ey 
Imd affembled a numerous £eet« As amidf!. the hi ny o" war, 
and the rage of conquefi:, he never loft fight of his pac'fis 
and commercial fehemes, the deftination of this fleet was to fail 
down the Indus to the ocean, and from its mouth to proceed 
to ‘he Pcrficr. GuC, t'^at a coiTi’'i>''nicat.ion by fea might be 
ope led with India and the centre of h.s dondnious. 

The condudb of this expedition was committed toNearchus, 
an officer equal to that important truft. But as Alexander was 
ambitious to acquire fame of every kind, and fond of engage- 
lug in new and fplendid undertakings, he himfelf accompanied 
Ncarchus in his navigation down the river. The armament 
was, indeed, fo great and magnificent, as deferved to be com- 
manded by the conqueror of Afia. It was compofed of an 

•' Plin. Nat. Hift.' lib. vi. c. r/. 
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C T, army of a Ilundred and twenty tlioufand men, and t'lv'o Iran- 
„L. cired eIe”fant:Ss and of a fleet of near two tiioufand ycucIst 
various in burden and form ^ | on board of whicli one diird 
of the trooos embarked, while the remainder marching in t^ro 
divifions, oie on the right, and the other on the left, of the 
river, accoaipanieJ them in their progrefs. As they iJvrnc^J, 
the nations on each fide ’ivere eitiier competed or j ‘niuaded 
to fubtnit. ^vctaraed by the ■'oarious operations in I’lii 

engaged him, as well as by the flow navigatiosi of luch a 
as he coiidudted, Alexander was above nine incnths be/t)i\ he 
reached the ocean 


AleSxIKDer’s progrefs in India, in this 
was far more coniiderable than that wdiici: 
ioute we foimcrly traced; and when we 
movements of his troops, the nuribe* 
took, and the diu'erc it fute^ which tliev 1 


.ics x\!'ich 


took, and the diu'erc it fute^ which tliey b.Souvd, he aniy 
be fald not only to have viewed, but to have explored, the 
countries through which he paffed. This part of I'^d’a 
has been fo little frequented by Europeans in later timer, 
that neither the pofition of places, nor thtir 
can be afeertained with the fame accuracy as in ll ^ hi- 
lerior provinces, or even in the P.u.jab. Em frOi'. ''a 
refcarches of Major Rennell, carried on with i c hr, c.'li 
ment than induftry, the difluance of duu place on h . .peg 
where Alexander fitted out his fleet from s.lie cannor 

be lefs than a thoufand Bridfli miles. Of tlii> e.,... .five rtLio.n 
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a confiJerabie poriioa, particularly the upper Delta, ilirctcbiag 
from Jie capital of the ancici'it Malii, now Moixkau, to Pataia^ 
the modern Tatta, is diftinguiificd for its fertility and ponu- 
lacion 'h 


Soon after lie reached the ocean, Alexander, fatisfed with, 
hc-ving accorapliflied this arduous uadertaidng, led his army by- 
land back to Periia. The comoand of the fleet, with a confi- 
derable body of troops on board of if, he left to Nearchus, who, 
after a coafting voyage of fevsn months, conduclcd it faiely up 
the Perflan Gulf into the Euphrates 


In this manner did Alexander lirli open the knowledge of 
India to the people of Europe, and an extenfive dif rift: of it 
was furveyed with greater accuracy than could have been, ex- 
pected from the £hort time he remained in that country. Fortu- 
nately an exact account, not only of his military operations, 
but of every thing worthy of notice in the countries where 
they were carried on, was recorded in the hlemoirs or Touriials 
of three of his principal officers, Ptolemy the fon of Lagus, 
Ariftobulus, and Nearchus. The two former have not indeed 
reached our times, but it is probable that the moft important 
fadts which they contained, are preferved, as Arrian profefles 
to have followed them as his guides in his Hiftory of the Ex- 
pedition of Alexander ; a work which, though compofed 
long after Greece had loft its liberty, and in an age when 


^ Reiiiiell Mem# 68, &:c. 

^ Win. NaU Hift* lib. vu c. 23* See NOTE VL 
Arrian lili* i. in proemio. 
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genios and tafte were on tlie deciine. Is not ’iiiwortliy the pnccT 
times of Attic literature. 


With refpe£t to the general ftate of India, we icsrn from 
tliefe Vi^riters, that in the age of Alexander, though there was not 
eftablifhed in it any powerful empire, refembling that which in 
modern times liretched its dominion from the Indus aimoft lo 
Cape Comorin, it was even then formed into monarchies of con- 
fidcrable extent. The king of the rrahj was prepared on the 
banks of the Ganges to oppofe the Macedonians, with an army 
of twenty thoufand cavalry, two thoufand armed chariots, and 
a great number of elephants *, The territory of which Alex- 
ander conftituted Porus the fovercign, is faid to have 
no twer than two thoufand towns Even in tiiC mod ■ . - 
ftridled fenfe that can be given to the vague indeuilic rry 
tions of notions and towns^ an idea is conveyed . d a g.c. 
degree of ponuLuion. As the ileot d I -'1 down the ri\cr, tiK 
country on each fide was fo md to he in no redpeC ijHbnor U’ 
that of wliich the government was committed U5 Porus. 

It was likewife from the Memoirs of the iimc odlccrs th^u 
Europe derived its firft authentic infermation concerning di‘ 
climate, the foil, the produdlions, and the inhabitants < 'd ^ id . ; 
snd in a country where the manner^-, the cnlloms, and ("‘’er 
the drefs of the people are alraod as pcrmanciit and ira. rui;1r 
as the face of nature itfelf, it is wonderful h.ow cx-dily the 
deferiptions given by Alexander's ofiicers dcli’ie..tc tQiat %\'o 
now behold in India, at the diftance of two tuoallind years, 

5 Diod. Sicul. lib. xvii, p. 23a. "■ Anhn, lib. vi. c. 2. 
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The Eated change of feafons, now known by the name of 
Monfoons ; the periodical rains; the fweliing of the riicc' ; 
the inundations which thefe cccaiion ; the appearance of the 
country during their continuance; are particularly r,ea. loned 
and defetibed. No lefs accurate arc the deferii dons v. h:.h 
they have given of the inhabitant^ their ckliratc atiL, tele’* 
form, their dark complerdon, their black uncurled lici", ili.lr 
gannents of cotton, their living entirely upon vegetable feeJ, 
their divifton into feparate tribes or caJIs^ the members of I i^h 
never intermarry, the ciiftom of wives burning “hcrnhl’^e, v It' 
their deceafed huibands, and man} oarer particulars, in all \,l.kk 
they perfedlly refemble the modern Khidoos. To entci into 
any detail with refpedt to thefe in this place would be pre- 
mature ; but as the fubjed!:, though curious and intert fling, 
xviil lead unavoidably into difeufiions not vreli fliited to the 
nature of an hiflorical work, I fhall referve rny ideas concern- 
ing it for an Appendix, which I purpofe to annex to this 
Difquifition ; and hope they may contribute to throw fonie 
additional light ■upon the origin and nature of the comcicrce 
■with liidias 

Much as the Weftern world was indebted for its knowkeige 
of India to the expedition of Alexander, it nvas only a laiall 
portion of that vafl continent which he explored. His operations 
did not extend beyond the modern prownce of Labor, and the 
countries on the banks of the Indus from Moultan to the fea. 
Thefe, however, were furveyed with that degree of accuracy 
-vhich I have already defcribed ; and it is a circumfLance noc 
'invvorthy of notice, that this diftridl of India which Europeans 

hiT: 
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of . h. army obliged liim, 


at that time, to /ufpend the ]y:o?cc'cihAi ef Ins ;l:n, ho \\uS 
far from relliiqiii filing it. To cxhihic a gcnorai i lew of ilio 
mcafiircs which he acIcVLcd fci this pug'cfc, aau to point cut 
their prcpricoy a . p rob. Lie t'occcfo, is not foreign from the 
fubjedk of this Blfuuiiilion, and will convey a more jull idea 
than is nfually entertained, of the original genius and extent 
of political wifdom which dirdngui0red this illuhrious man. 


When Alexander became mafter of the Pcrfian empire, lx 
early perceived, that with all the power of his herediJarj* d-j- 
minions, re-inforced by the troops which the afcendr.nt he had 
acquired over the various ftates of Greece miglit cn.i!>le him 
to raife there, he could not hope to retain in fulijc'flion territo- 
ries fo extenfive and populous ; that to render his authority 


Rennell Mem. 114, 
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fecure and permanent, k muft be eftabliflhed in the afFedkion S E C T» 
of the nations which he had fubdiied, and maintained by their i 
arms ; and that in order to acquire this advantage, all diftinc- 
tions between the vidlors and vanquiflied muft be aboiifhed, 
and his European and Afiatic fubjedls mufi; be incorporated, 
and become one people, by obeying the fame laws, and by 
adopting the fame manners, inftitutions, and difeipline. 

Liberal as this plan of policy w^as, and adapted to 
accomplilh what he had in view, nothing could be mere repug- 
nant to the ideas and prejudices of his countrymen. The Greeks 
had fuch an high opinion of the pre-eminence to which they 
were railed by ci'/ilizatlon and fcicnce, that they feem hardly 
to have acknowledged the reft of mankind to be of the fame 
fpecies w^ith themfelves. To every other people they gave 
the degrading appellation of Barbarians, and, in confcquencc 
of their own boafteu fuperioviiy, they afferted a right of domi- 
nion over them, hi the lame m-amiex as t^e foul has over the 
body, and men have over irrational animrl-'’. Extravagant as 
this pretcnfion may now appear, it found admifllon, to the 
difgrace of ancient pliilo.hphy, into all the fchools. Ariftotle, 
full of this opinion, in fupport of which he employs arguments 
more fubtle than folid °, advifed Alexander to govern the 
Greeks like fubjedls, and the Barbarians as Haves ; to confider 
the former as companions, the latter as creatures of an inferior 
nature But the fentiments of the pupil were more enlarged 

° Ariftot. Polit.i. c. 3—7. 

p Plut de Fortuna Alex. Orat. i. p. 302. vol. vii. edit. Rei&e. Strafe, 
lib. i. p. 1 1 6. A. 
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iLa’i tliOie of his mailer, ?nd his evpe.ierce in goycrnin^, me‘t 
taug^at the monarch wha; the fpeculallve fcicncc of the philofu* 
phei did not difcover. Coon after the vidloi'/ at Arbcia, AT'xan- 
dci‘ himfelf, and by his perfuailcn many of his officers, alluiAcd 
I he Perfian drefs, and conformed to fevcral of their cuPtorns. 
At the fame time he encouraged the Pcrilan nobles to imitate 
the inanncib of the iviacedonians, to iearn the Greek language, 
and to acquire a reiifh for the beauties of Jic elegant wiitois 
in that tongue, which were then unlvcrfally lluclicJ ami admired, 
in order to I'ender the union moi'e complete, lie rLfohedio 
marry one of the daughters of Dariur, and cliofc %aiecs Jb>‘ » 
hundred of liis principal officers in the moft i!lafLiio'''s I'eifian 
families. Their nuptials were celebrated \Yh!i gre.u -'omn .n I 
feilivity, and with high exultation of the rertfuc vU ? . ' I'e. 
Ill imitation of them, above tcu thou’i ' ’ T'’. ) 'L”it o. 

inferior married IkTfian \iunu‘n, to cadi of 't\hom 

Alexander ga^c^uu^Ual prefents, as a tvftimo ly of hi^ appro- 
bation of their conduct'’. 

But affiduoLilly as Alexander laboured touiihe his Emopcaii 
and Afiatic fubjeds by the moll intliCbleblc ties, he did ■■ )t 
trull entirely to the faccefs of that m.„afurc lor the livin’ y nf 
his new conquells. In every provii„c \’’hith ho lu'^diKd, he 
made choice of proper fi-aJuas, whc’ I e huil and U-Hihccl 
dties, in which he placed gairifons, comtiotlii partly of fuch of 
the natives as conformed to the Gucci m, mi iin^. , and dircipluic, 
and partly of fuch of his European lubjefl^, as were worn out 

Anian, liD, vii. c. 4. ihu., dc Fort. ihex. p. 304. See NOTE VIL 
5 with 
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with the fatigues of fervice, and wifhed-for repofe, and a S E C 'F, 
permanent eftablilhraent. Thefe cities were numerous, and 
ferved not only as a chain of polls to keep open the communi- 
cation between the different provinces of his dominions, but as 
places of ftrength to over-awe and curb the conquered people. 

Thirty thoufand of his new fubjeds who had been difciplined in 
thefe cities, and armed after the European fafhion, appeared before 
Alexander in Sufa, and were formed by him into that compaiS: 
folid body of infantry, known by the name of the Phalanx, 
which conftituted the ftrength of a Macedonian army. But 
in order to fecure entire authority over this new corps, as well 
as to render it more effedive, he appointed that every officer 
in it entrufted with command, cither fuperior or fubaliern, 
fhould be European. As the ingenuity of mankind naturally 
has recourfe in ftmilar fituations to the fame expedients, the 
European powers, who now in their Indian territories employ 
numerous bodies of the natives in their fervice, have, in form- 
ing the eftablifhment of thefe t.-oops, adopted the fame maxims j 
and, probably without knowing it, have modelled their batta- 
lions of Seapoys upon the fame principles as Alexander did his 
Phalanx of Perfians. 

The farther Alexander pufhed his conquefts from the banks 
of the Euphrates, which may be coafidered as the center of 
his dominions, hefound it neceffary to build and to fortify a greater 
number of cities. Several of thefe to the Eaft and South of 
the Cafpian fea are mentioned by ancient authors; and in India 
Itfelf, he founded two cities on the hanks of the Hydaipes, 
and a third on the Acefines, both navigable rivers, which, after 
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uniting their flreams, fall into the Indus From the choice 
of fuch fituationSj it is obvious that he intended, by means of 
thefe cities, to keep open a communication with India, not only 
by land, but by fca. It was chiefly with a view to the latter 
of thefe objects, (as I have already obferved,) that he examined 
the navigation of the Indus with fo much attention. With 
the fame view, on his return to Sufa, he, in pcifon, furveyed 
the couiTe of the Euphrates and Tigris, and gave directions to 
remove the cataracts or dams, v^ith which the ancient monarens 
of Perfia, induced by a peculiar precept of their religion, which 
enjoined them to guard with the utmoft care againil defiling 
any of the elements, had conftrufled near tlic mouths of thefe 
rivers, in order to fhut out their fubjccls fiom any accefs to 
the ocean By opening the navigation in this manner, lie 
propofed, that the valuable commodities of India ihouki be 
conveyed from the Perfian Gulf into the interior parts of his 
Afiatic dominions, while by the Arabian Gulf they fhould be 
carried to Akssandsisiy-suaA 4iftaabuted4o the reft of the world. 

Grand and extenfive as thefe fchemes were, the precaution? 
employed, and the arrangements made for carrying them into 
execution, were fo various and fo proper, that Alcxandci had 
good reafon to entertain fanguine hopes of their proving fut- 
cefsful. At the time when the mutinous fpirit of his foldicrs 
obliged him to relinquifh his operations in India, he was 
not thirty years of age complete. At this enterpri/ing period 
of life, a prince, of a fpirit fo aftive, perfevering, and indefati- 

See NOTE VIII. 

Arriar, hb. vi, c, 7. Stiab. bb. xvi. p, J074. &c. See NOTE IX. 
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gable, iiauft have foon found means to refume a favourite SECT, 

meafurc on. which he had been, long intent. If he had invaded t 

India a fccond time, he would not, as formerly, have been 

obliged to force his way through hoftile and unexplored regions, 

oppofed at every ftep by nations and tribes of Barbarians, 

whofc names had never reached Greece. All Afia, from the 

£hores of the Ionian fea to the banks of the Hyphafis, would 

then have been fubjed to his dominion ; and through that ira- 

menfe ftretch of country he had eftablifhed fuch a chain of 

cities, or fortified Rations that his armies might have continued 

their mai'ch with fafety, and have found a regular fucceffion of 

magazines provided for their fubfiftence. Nor would it have 

been difficult for him to bring into the field forces fufficient to 

have atchieved the conqueft of a country fo populous and ex- 

tenfive as India. Having armed and difeiplined his fubjedls 

in the Eaft like Europeans, they would have been ambitious 

to imitate and to equal their inflrudiors, and Alexander might 

have drawn recruits, not from his fcanty domains in Macedonia 

and Greece, but from the vafl regions of Afia, which, in every 

age, has covered the earth, and aftonifhed mankind with its 

numerous armies. When at the head of fuch a formidable 

power he had reached the confines of India, he might have 

entered it under circumftances vexy different from thofe in 

his firft expedition. Tie had fecured a firm footing there, 

partly by means of the garrifons which he left in the three cities 

which he had built and fortified, and partly by his alliance 

w^ith Taxiles and Porus. Thefe two Indian princes, won by 

Alexander’s humanity and beneficence, which, as they were 

' See NOTE X, 
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S EC T. virtues feldom difplayed in the ancient mode of carrying on 
« — war, excited of courfe an higher degree of admiration anil 
gratitude, had continued Heady in their attachment to the 
Macedonians. Re-inforced by their troops, and guided by theii 
information as weli ac by the experience which he bad a^« 
quired in his former campaigns, Alexander miiH have made 
rapid progrefs in a country^ where every invader, from his tiniw 
to the preient age, has proved fuccefsful. 

But this and all his other fplendid fchemes were termi- 
nated at once by his untimely death. In confcquence of that, 
however, events took place, which illuftrate and confirm the 
juftnefs of the preceding fpeculations and conjcdlures by evi- 
dence the moft ftriking and fatisfadlory. When tin.t great 
empire, which the fuperior genius of Alexander had kept 
united and in fubjedlion, no longer felt Ins lupcrintcncllng 
controul, it broke into pieces, and its various provinces were 
feized by his principal officers, and parcelled out among them. 
From ambition, emulation, and perfonal animofity, they foon 
turned their arms againft one another ; and as feveral of the 
leaders were equally eminent for political abilities and for 
military fkill, the conteft was maintained long, and carried on 
with frequent viciffitudes of fortune. Amidft the various con- 
vulfions and revolutions which tbefe occafioned, it was found 
that the meafures of Alexander for the prefervation of his 
conaueft^ had been concerted with fuch fagacily, that upon 
the final reftoration of tranquillity, the Macedonian dominion 
continued to be eftablifhed in every pai t of rVfia, and not one 
province had fhaken off the yoke. Even India, the moft re- 
mote 
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mote cf Alexander’s conqucfts, qnietly fubmitted to Pytbo the SEC T. 
fon of Agenor, and afterwards to Seleucus, who fucceffively . ^ 

obtained dominion over that part of Afia. Porus and Taxiles, 
nocwitbilauding the death of their benefactor, neither declined 
fubmiffion to the authority of the Macedonians, nor made any 
attempt to recover independence. 

During the contefts for power and iiiperiority among the 
fucceffors of Alexander, Seleucus, who, in every effort of en- 
terprifing ambition, was inferior to none of them, having ren- 
dered himfelf mafter of all the provinces of the Perfian empire 
comprehended under the name of Upper Afia, confidered thofe 
countries of India which had been fubdued by Alexander, as 
belonging to that portion of the Macedonian empire of which 
he was now the fovereign. Seleucus, like all the officers formed 
under Alexander, entertained fuch high ideas of the advantages 
which might be derived from a commercial intercourie with 
India, as induced him to march into that country, partly with 
a view cf eftabriihlng his own authority there, and partly in 
order to curb Sandracottus, who having lately acquired the 
fovereignty of the Prafij, a powerful nation on the banks of 
the Ganges, threatened to attack the Macedonians, whofe 
Indian territories bordered on his dominions. Unfortunately, 
no account of this expedition, which feems to have been fplen- 
did and fuccefsful, has reached our times. All we know of it 
is, that he advanced confiderably beyond the utmofl: boundary 
of Alexander’s progrefs in India % and would probably have 
proceeded much farther if he had not been conftrained to flop 


« See NOTE XL 
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flioit in his career in order to oppofe Aiitigonus, who wna 
preparing to invade his dominions at the head of a formi- 
dable army. Before he begun his march towards the 
Euphrates, he concluded a treaty with Sandracottus ; in confe- 
quence of which, that monarch quietly retained the kingdom 
he had acquired. But the povrer and pofleilions of the Mace- 
donians feem to have remained unimpaired during the reign of 
Seleucu?, which terminated forty-two years after the death of 
Alexander. 


"With a view of cultivating a friendly inlercourfc wdih Snn- 
dracottus, Seleucus made choice of Megafthcncs, an olTiccr, 
who, from his having accompanied Alexander in his expedition 
into India, had fome knowledge of the flate of the country, and 
the manners of its inhabitants, and feut him as liis ambaiiador 
to Palibothra In this famous capital of tlic Pradj, iituated 
on the banks of the Ganges, IMcgaftbencs rdidcd fevcral years, 
and was probably the firfi. European who ever beheld that 
mighty river, far fuperiqr to ,any of the ancient continent in 
magnitude ", and no lefs dihmguifhed by the fertility of the 
countries through which it flows. This journey of IMcgailhencs 
to Palibothra made Europeans acquainted with a large extent 
of country, of which they had not hitherto any knowledge ; 
for Alexander did not advance farther towards the fouth-cafr, 
than that part of the river Hydraotes or Rauvee, where the 
modern city of Lahore is fituated, and Palibothra, the fite of 
which, as it is a capital pofition in the geography of ancient 
India, I have inveftigated with the utmofl attention, appears 

* Strabo, lib. ii. p. 121, &c. Arrian, Hift. lad. paflim, 
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fo me the fame with that of the modern city of Allahabad, at S E C T. 
the confluence of the two great rirera, Jumna and Ganges 
As the road from Lahore to Allahabad runs through fome of 
the moft cultivated and opulent provinces of India, the more 
the country was explored the idea of its value rofe higher. 
Accordingly, what Megafthenes obferved during his progrefs to 
Palibothra, and his refldence there, made fuch an impreffion 
upon his own mind, as induced him to publifli an ample 
account of India, in order to make his countrymen more 
thoroughly acquainted with its importance. From his writings 
the ancients feem to have derived almofl; all their knowledge of 
the interior ftate of India, and from comparing the three mofl: 
ample accounts of it, by Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, and Arrian, 
they appear manifeilly, from their near refemblance, to be a 
tranfeript of his words. But, unfortunately, Megafthenes- 
was fo fond of the marvellous, that he mingled with the truths 
which he related many extravagant fiSions ; and to him may 
he traced up the fabulous tales of men with ears fo large that 
they could wrap themfelvcs up in them, of others with a fingle 
eye, without mouths, without nofes, with long feet, and toes 
turned backwards, of people only three fpans in height, of 
wild men with heads in the fhape of a wedge, of ants as large 
as foxes that dug up gold, and many other things no lefs won- 
derful The extracts from his narrative which have been 
tranfmitted to us by Strabo, Arrian, and other writers, feem not 
to be entitled to credit, unlefs when they are fupported by inter- 
nal evidence, and confirmed by the teftimony of other ancient 
authors, or when they coincide with the experience of modern 
times. His account, however, of the dimenfions and geo- 

X See NOTE XIII. ^ Strabo, lib. xx. 1032. A. 1037. C. 
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grapby of India, is cuiious and accurate. His defci’ption of tLc 
power and opulence of the Praflj perfe£lly icfcniblcs that whicli. 
might have been given of fome of the grcaa i Hates in ihe mo- 
dern Indoftan, before the eilablifhment of it. hicLomeclaii 'i* 
European power in India, and is confonant to ihe accounts which 
Alexander had received concerning that people. 1 Ic was info ir* • 
ed that they were ready to oppofe him on the ' -i oi t’n 
Ganges, v ith an army conhfung of twenty ‘hoaiai'd «. avah } , two 
hundred thoufand infantry, and two tlioiifand aimed dm lots j 
and Megafthenes relates, that he had an audience of h t tdiv- 
cottus in a place where he "was encamped with an army c>i 
four hundred thoufand menh The enormous dimcmioa> 
which he affigns to Paliboihra, of no Icfs than tcxi niiLs iu 
length, and two in breadth, and furrounded by walls In \ huh 
there were five hundred and feventy towers, mvl 
gates, would probably have been ranked by Luiopeans among' 
the wonders which he delighted to relate, if they were not 
now well acquainted with the rambling manner in which tho 
cities of India are built, and did not know with certainty that, 
both in former and in the prsfent times, it might boaft of cities 
ftill more extenfive 

This embafly of Megafthenes to Sandracottus, and another 
of Daimachus to his fon and fuccefibr Allltrochidas, arc the 
laft tranfa6.ions of the Syrian monarchs with India, of w hich 
we have any account Nor can we cither fix with accuracy the 

^ Diod. Sicu!. lib. xvii. p. 232. Q. Curt. lib. ix. c. 2, 

» Strabo, lib. xv. p. 1035. C. »> Rcnnell Mem, 49, 50. 

= See NOTE XIV. 
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time, or defcribe the manner in which their pofleffions in SEC T, 
India were wrefted from them. It is probable that they . 
were obliged to abandon that country foon after the death 
of Seleucus 

But though the great monarchs of Syria loft, about this pe- 
riod, thofe provinces in India which had been fubjedl to their 
dominion, the Greeks in a fmaller kingdom, compoled of fome 
fragments of Alexander’s empire, ftill maintained an iiitercourfe 
with India, and even made fome confiderable acquifition of ter- 
ritory there. This vras the kingdom of Badtria, originally fubjedt 
to Seleucus, but wrefted from his fon or grandfon, and rendered 
an independent Rate, about fixty-nine years after the death of 
Alexander. Concerning the tranfa(3:ions of this kingdom, we 
muft reft fatisfied with gleaning a few imperfedt hints in 
ancient authors. From them we learn that its commerce 
with India was great; that the conquefts of the Badrian kings 
in that country were more extenfive than thofe of Alexander 
himfelf, and particularly that they recovered poffeffion of the 
diftria near the mouth of the Indus, which he had fub- 
dued ^ Each of the fix princes who reigned in Badria, car- 
ried on military operations in India with fuch fuccefs, that they 
penetrated far into the interior part of the country, and proud 
of the conquefts which they had made, as well as of the ex- 
tenfive dominions over which they reigned, fome of them 

« Juftin. lib. XV. c. 4. 

Strabo, lib. xi. 785. D. lib. xv. 1006. B. Juftin. lib. xli. c. 4. 

Bayer Hift. Regni Grsecor. BaiSlnani, paffim. 
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rJuiined lie left) title of Great King, Vv’-hich diflinguifhed the 
Periiau rpoLarc^'*'^ in the days of their highefc fplendor. But 
v,e fhouid noi; have knov/n hov/ long this kingdom of Badtria 
fabfiileJj or in what manner it terminated, if M, de Guignes 
had not called in the hiftorians of China to fupply the defedts 
of the Greek and Roman wniters. By them we are informed, 
that about one hundred and twenty-iis years before the Chrif- 
tian ^ra, a powerful horde of Tartars, puflied from their 
native feats on the confines of China, and obliged to move 
towards the weft by the preflure of a more numerous body 
that rolled on behind them, paffed the Jaxartes, and pouring in 
upon Badfcria, like an irrefiftible torrent, overwhelmed that 
kingdom, and put an end to the dominion, of the ® Greeks 
there, after it had been eftablilhed near one hundred and thirty 
years h 

From this time until the clofe of the fifteenth centurya 
when the Portuguefe, by doubling the Cape of Good Hope, 
opened a new communication with the Eaft, and carried their 
vidlorious arms into every part of India, no European pow^er 
acquired territory, or eftablilhed its dominion there. Dur- 
ing this long period, of more than fixtesn hundred years, all 
fchemes of conqueft in India feem to have been totally relin- 
quiihed, and nothing more was aimed at by any nation, than 
to fecure an intercourfe of trade with that opulent country. 

It was in Egypt that the feat of this intercourfe was efta™ 
blillied ; and it is not without furpiife that we obferve how 

^ See NOTE XV. 
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ander deftined it to fiow. Ptclcinv, C o Ton ot 
as he took pciTefuoa of njyyt, eilablidhed the feai of p"*'''c n~ 
roent in Alexanvlria. By fome exertions of suthorlLy, rnd 
mrny acls of liberality, bat chiefiy by the fame of srdkt 
and equal adminiitralion, he drew fuch a number ox' ink f ut- 
ants to this favourite rclldence, that it foon became a populous 
and wealthy city. As Ptolemy deferred and had poiTefleu the 
confidence of Alexander more perfedlly than any of his ofucer-'^ 
he knew well that his chief object; in founding Alexandria wa^’ 
to fecure the advantages arifing from the trade with India. A 
long and profperous reign was favourable to the profecution 
of that objedt, and though ancient authors have not enabled i:s 
to trace the fteps vrhich the firft Ptolemy took for this purpofe, 
we have a ftriking evidence of his extraordinary attention to 
naval affairs, in his eredling the light-houfe on the ifland of 
Pharos, at the mouth of the harbour of Alexandria ®, a work of 
fucli magnificence as to be reckoned one of the fevea wonders 


of the world. With refpedfc to the commercial arrangements 
of his fon Ptolemy Philadelphus, we have more perfedl inform- 
ation. In order to bring the trade with India (which began 
to revive at Tyre, its ancient ftation’*,) to centre in Alexandria, 
he fet about forming a canal, an hundred cubits in breadth, and 
thirty cubits in depth, between Arfinoe on the Red Sea, not 
far from the fituation of the modern Suez, and the Pelufiac or 
eaftern branch of the Nile, by means of which the produsfrions 
of India might have been conveyed to that capital wholly by 


s Strabo, lib. xvii. p. 1x40. C. 
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T. water. But either on account of fome danger apprehended 
from completing it, that work was never finiihed ; or from the 
flow and dangerous navigation towards the northern extremity 
of the Red Sea, this canal was found to be of fo little ufe, 
that in order to facilitate the communication with India, he 
built a city on the wefL coaft of that fea, almoft under the 
Tropic, to which he gave the name of Berenice This new 
eity foon became the ftaple of the trade with India \ From 
Berenice the goods were tranfported by land to Goptos, a city 
three miles diftant from the Nile, but which had a communica- 
tion with that river by a navigable canal, of which there ai'e 
ftill fome remains ‘, and thence carried down the ftream to 
Alexandria. The diftance between Berenice and Goptos was, 
according to Pliny, two hundred and fifty-eight Roman miles, 
and the road lay through the defart of Thebais, almoft entirely 
deftitute of water. But the attention of a powerful monarch 
made provifion for fupplying this want, by fearching for 
fprings, and wherever thefe' were found he built inns, or more 
probably in the caftern ftile caravanferas, for the accommoda- 
tion of merchants **. In this channel the intercourfe between 
the Eaft and Weft continued to be carried on during two hun- 
dred and fifty years, as long as Egypt remained an independent 
kingdom. 

The Ihips deftined for India took their departure from 
Berenice, and failing, according to the ancient mode of navi- 


’ Strabo, lib. xvii. 1156. D. Plin. Nat. Hift. lib. vi. c. 29. 

‘ See NOTE XVI. * D’Anville Mem. de P Egypte, p. 21 . 

** Strabo, lib. xvii. p. 1157. D. 1169. 
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gatlon, along the Arabian fhore, to the promontory Syagrus ^ 
(now Cape Rafalgate), held their courfe along the coaft of » 
Perfia, either direftly to Pattala (now Tatta) at the head of 
the lower Delta of the Indus, or to fome other emporium on 
the weft coaft of India. To this part of India which Alex- 
ander had vifited and fubdued, the commerce under the pro- 
tection of the Egyptian monarchs feems to have been confined 
for a confiderable time. Afterwards a more convenient couiTe 
was followed, and from Cape Rafalgate veffels failed in a 
direct courfe to Zizerus. This, according to M. de Montef- 
quieu “, was the kingdom of Sigertis, on the fea coaft adjacent 
to the mouth of the Indus, conquered by the Greek monarchs 
of BaCtria ; according to Major Rennell°, it was a port on the 
northern part of the Malabar coaft. Ancient authors have not 
conveyed fuch information as will enable us to pronounce 
with certainty, which of thefe two oppofite opinions is beft 
founded. Nor can we point out with accuracy, w’hat were the 
other ports in India which the merchants from Berenice fre- 
quented, when that trade was firft opened. As they failed in 
veffels of fmall burden, which crept timidly along the coaft, 
it is probable that their voyages were circumferibed within very 
narrow limits, and that under the Ptolemies no confiderable 
progrefs was made in the difeovery of India 

From this monopoly of the commerce by fea between the 
eaft and weft, which Egypt long enjoyed, it derived that 

” L’Efprlt des Loix, lib. xxi. c. 7, * Introduft. p. xxxvii. 

p See NOTE XVII. 
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furprifrg, than Ait llic fo'rci'cigns of Egypt Iliould have 
been pci. milled to engrofs this lucrative trade viiihout com- 
pcdtioiij or any ac>.:’npl to ■'v.'iejl it out cf their hands ; efpe- 
cialiy L, the pov’crfui mcna-clis of Syria might, from the 
Perfian C ulf, have carried on an iruercourfc with the fame 
parts of India, by a flaorter and fafer courfe of navigation. 
Dilfcrent coiifiderations feem to have induced them fo tamely 
to rclinquifli all the obvious advantages of this commerce. 
The kings of Eg‘}"pt, by their attention to maritime affairs, 
had formed a powerful fleet, which gave them fuch decided 
command of the fea, that they could have crufhed with cafe 
any rival in trade. No commercial intercourfc feems ever to 
have been carried on by fea between Perfla and India. The 
PeiTians had fuch an infuperablc averfion to that clement, or 
were fo much afraid of foreign invafion, that their monarchs 
(as I have already obferved) obilrudted the navigation of the 
great rivers, which gave accefs to the interior parts of the 
country, by artificial works. As their fubjeGs, however, were 
no lefs defii'ous than the people around them, to poflefs the 
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valuable produdlions and elegant raanufadlures of India, thefe 
were conveyed to all the parts of their extenfive dominions by 
land-carriage. The commodities deftined for the fupply of 
the northern provinces, were ti'anfported on camels from the 
hanks of the Indus to thofe of the Oxiis, down the ftream of 
which they were carried to the Cafpian fea, and diftributed, 
4 partly 
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partly by land-carriage, and partly by navigable rivers, tlirougb SEC 
the difierent countries, bounded on one hand by the Caf- , 
plan, and on the other by the Euxine, fea The coinmodides 
of India intended for the feuthern and interior provinces, pro- 
ceeded by land from the Cafpian gates to fome of the great 
rivers, by which they were circulated through every part of the 
country. This was the ancient mode of intcrcourfe with India, 
while the Perhan empire was governed by its native princes ; 
and it has been obferved in every age, that when any branch 
of commerce has got into a certain channel, although it may 
be neither the mofl proper nor the moft commodious one, 
it requires long time, and conliderable exTorts, to give it a 
different direction h 

To all thefe reafons for fuffering the raonarchs of Egypt to 
continue in the undifturbed pofTeffion of the ti*ade with India 
by fea, another may be added^ Many of the ancients, by an 
error in geography extremely unaccountable, and in which 
they perfifted, notVv’ithftanding repeated opportunities of ob- 
taining more accurate information, believed the Cafpian fea to 
be a branch of the great Northern Ocean, and the kings of 
Syria might hope by that means to open a communication 
with Europe, and to circulate through it the valuable produc- 
tions of the Eaft, without intruding into thofe feas, the navi- 
gation of which the Egyptian monarchs feemed to confider as 
their exclufive right. This idea had been early formed by the 
Greeks, when they became mailers of Alia. Seleucus Nicator, 

^ Strabo, lib. xii. 776. D. Piifl. Nat Hift. lib. vi. c. 17. 

See NOTE XVIIL 
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the firft and moft fagacious of the Syrian kings, at the time 
when he was affaffinated, entertained thoughts of forming a 
jundtion between the Cafpian and Euxine feas by a canal % 
and if this could have been effedted, his fubjedls, befides the 
extenfion of their trade in Europe, might have fupplied all the 
countries in the North of Alia, on the coaft of the Euxinc 
fea, as well as many of thofe which ftretch eaftward from the 
Cafpian, with the produdllons of India. As thofe countries, 
though now thinly inhabited by a miferable race of men, def- 
titute of induftry and of wealth, were in ancient times ex- 
tremely populous, and filled with great and opulent cities, this 
muft have been confidered as a branch of commerce of fudi 
magnitude and value, as to render the fecuring of it an objedt 
worthy the attention of the moft powerful monarch. 


But while the monarchs of Egypt and Syria laboured with 
emulation and ardour to fccure to their fubjedts all the advan- 
tages of the Indian ti'ade, a power arofe in the Weft which 
proved fatal to both. The Romans, by the vigour of their 
military inftitutions, and the wifdora of their political condudt, 
having rendered themfelves mafters of all Italy and Sicily, 
foon overturned the rival republic of Carthage, fubjedled Ma- 
A. C. 65. cedonia and Greece, extended their dominion over S) ria, 
and at laft turned their vidtorious arms againft Egypt, the 
only kingdom remaining of thofe eftabliflied by the fucccflbrs 
of Alexander the Great. After a feries of events, xvhich be- 
long not to the fubjedl of this Difquifition, Egypt was annexed 


t© 


‘ Plin. Nat. Hlft. lib. vi. c. n. 
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to the Rotnan empire, and reduced into the ^orni or a Rmr 
province by An^uHus. Aware of i'-s great impcrtance, be, 
with that provideiit fagacity which dibinguilhes bis chare A"'*, 
not only referved it as one of the pi evinces fcL’cA: i nmcvi- 
ately to Imperial authority, but by various prcc^uticn->, wb'! 
known to eveiy fcholar, provided for its fecurity. This exnc- 
ordinary folicitude feems to have proceeded not only from cen- 
iidering Egypt as one of the chief granaries on which the 
capital depended for fubfiftence, but as the feat of that lucrati 'c 
commerce which had enabled its ancient monarclib to amah 
fuch enormous wealth, as excited the admiration and envy of 
other princes, and produced, when brought into the treafury of 
the empire, an alteration in the value of property, and the 
ftate of manners, in Rome itfelf. 
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SECTION If. 

Inter courfe 'with India ^ from the Kflahlifriacnt of the Roman 
Dommion in Egypt^ to the Conqiiejl of that Kingdom by th's 
Mahomedans. 

U PON the conqueft of Egypt by the Romans, and the SEC 
redudion of that kingdom to a province of their . 
empire, the trade with India continued to be carried on in the 
fame mode, under tl^eir powerful protediioa : Rome, enriched 
with the fpoils and the tribute of almoft all the known \vorId, 
had acquired a tafte for luxuries of every kind. Among 
people of this defcription, the produ<fiions of India have 
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S E^C T. always been held in the highefl: eflimation. The capita! of 

, 1-, ,/ the greateft empire ever eftabliflied in Europe, filled with 

citizens who had now no occupation, but to enjoy and dillipate 
the wealth accumulated by their aiiceftors, demanded every 
thing elegant, rare, or coflly, which that remote region could 
furnifii, in order to fupport its pomp, or heighten its pleafures. 
To fupply this demand, new and extraordinary efforts became 
reguifitc, and the commerce with India increafed to a degree, 
which (as I have obferved in another place ’ ) will appear 
aftonifiiing even to the prefent age, in which that branch of 
trade has been extended far beyond the practice or conception, 
of any former period. 

Besides the Indian commodities imported into the capiial 
of the empire from Egypt, the Romans received an additional 
fupply of them by another mode of conveyance. From tlic 
eariiefi: times, there feems to have been fomc communication 
between Mefopotamia, and other provinces on the banks of the 
Euphrates, and thofe parts of Syria and Paleftinc, which lay near 
the Mediterranean. The migration of Abram from Ur, of the 
Chaldees to Sichem in the land of Canaan, is an infiance of 
this The *journey through the defart, which ieparared 
thefe countries, was much facilitated by its affording a llation 
abounding with water, and capable of cultivation. As the ia- 
tcrcourfe increafed, the pofleffion of this ftalion became an 
objea of fo much importance, that Solomon, when he turned 
his attention towards the extenfion of commerce among his 

^ GcncC xi. and xii. 
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though, furrounded by powerfi’l and ambitious nel 
Under the Syrian monarchs defcendedfromSeleucus it attained to 
its higheft degree of fplendour and wealth, one great fource of 
which feems to haye been the fupplying their fubjcdls with Indian 
commodities. When Syria fubmitted to the irrefiftible arms of 
Rome, Palmyra continued upwards of two centuries a free fc.de, 
and its friendfliip was courted with emulation and folichude by tlie 
Romans, and their rivals for empire, the Parthian?. That it trad ;d 
with both, particularly that from it the capital, as well as other parts 

= 1 Kings, ix. 18. 2 Chjon, viii. 41* 
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inhofpitable defart. Its happy portion, 
more than fixty miles from the river Euphrates, and of two 
hundred and three miles from the nearcil coafi of the ?»fedirer- 
xanean, induced its inhabitants to enter ”.viih ardour into the 
trade of conveying commodities from one of thefc to the 
other. As the moft valuable produflions of Irxdia, brerget up 
the Euphrates from the Perfian Gulf, are of fuch fraall bulk as 
to bear the exoence of a long land-can iage, this trrde fcon. 
became fo confiderable that the opulence and power of P^dniyra 
iacreafed rapidly. Its government was of the form which is 
heft fuited to the genius of a commercial city, republican ; and 
from the peculiar advantages of its Etuation, as vrcll as the 
fpirit of its iabr.bltaats, it long rnrdntaiued its Incl. 
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S T, of the empire received the produdions of India, we learn from 
. » Appian, an author of good credit But in tracing the pro- 

grefs of the commerce of the ancients with the Eaft, I ihould 
not have ventured, upon his fingle teftimony, to mention this 
among the channels of note in which it was carried on, if a 
lingular difcoveiy, for which we are indebted to the liberal 
curiohty and entetyrizing fpirit of our own countrymen, did not 
coniirm and illuftrate what he relates. Towards the clofe of 
the laft century, fome gentlemen of the Englifli factory at 
Aleppo, incited by what they heard in the Eaft concerning the 
wonderful ruins of Palmyra, ventured, notwithftanding the fa- 
tigue and danger of a journey through the defart, to vifit them. 
To their aftonilhment they beheld a fertile fpot of fomc miles 
in extent, arifing like an illand out of a vaft plain of land, 
covered with the remains of temples, porticoes, aquedu< 51 ;s, and 
otlier public w-orks, which in magnificence and Iplcndour, and 
ibmc of them in elegance, xvere not unworthy of Athens or of 
Rome in their moft profperous ftatc. Allured by their deferip- 
tion of them, about fixty years thereafter, a party of more 
enlightened travellers, having reviewed the ruins of Palmyra 
with greater attention and more feientific ikill, declared that 
what they beheld there exceeded the moft exalted ideas whicli 
they had formed concerning it®. 

From both tliefe accounts, as well as from rccolleding the 
extraordinary degree of power to which Palmyra had attained, 

Appian. de Bello Civil. lib, v. p. 1076. edit, ToIIii. 

“ Wood’s Ruins of Palmyra, p. 37, 
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when Egypt, Syria, Mefopotamia, and a confiderable part of 
Afia Minor were conquered by its arms ; when Odenatus, its 
chief magiftrate, w'as decorated with the Imperial purple, and 
Zenobia contended for the dominion of the Eafl; with Rome 
under one of its moft warlike Emperors, it is evident, that a 
ftate which could derive little importance from it& original ter- 
ritory, muft have owed its aggrandizement fo the opulence 
acquired by extenfive commerce. Of this the Indian trade 
was undoubtedly the moft confiderable, and moft lucrative branch. 
But it is a cruel mortification, in fearching for what it, inftructive 
in the hiftory of paft times, to find that the exploits of conquerors 
who have defolated the earth, and the freaks of tyrants who 
have rendered nations unhappy, are recorded with minute and 
often dilgufting accuracy, while the difeovery of ufeful arts, 
and the progrefs of the moft beneficial branches of commerce, 
are pafled over in filence, and fulfered to fink into oblivion. 



Atteb. the conqueft of Palmyra by Aurclian, trade ne\cr 
revived there. At preient a few miferal/ie imts of beggarly 
Arabs are fcattered in the courts of its ftately temples, or 
deform its elegant porticoes ; and exhibit an humiliating con- 
traft to its ancient magnificence. 

But while the merchants of Egypt and Syria exerted their 
adlivity in order to fupply the increafing demands of Rome for 
Indian commodities, and vied with each other in their efforts, 
the eagernefs of gain (as Pliny obferves) brought India itfelf 
nearer to the reft of the world. In the courfe of their voyages 
to that country, the Greek and Egyptian pilots could not fail 
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la obferv'e the regular fhifting of the periodical winds or mon" 


foon.j and how freadily they continued to blow during on« 


part of the year from the Eafl, and during the other from the 
V/eii. Encouraged by attending to this circumftancc, HippaiuSj 
the commander of a fhip engaged in the Indian tradcj ventured., 
about four-fcore years after Egypt v\ras annexed to the Roman 
empire, to relinquith the flow and circuitous coinTe which I have 
deferibed, and ftretching boldly from the moulli of the Arabian 
Gulf acrofs the ocean, was carried by the weftern monfoon to 
Alufiris, a harbour in that part of India, now known by the 
name of the Malabar coaft. 


This route to India was held to be a difeovery of fuch 
importance, that in order to perpetuate the memory of the 
inventor, the name of Hippalus was given to the wind which 
enabled him to perform the voyage h As this was one of the 
grcateR efforts of navigation in the ancient world, and opened 
the befl. communication by fea between the Eah and Well that 
■was known for fourteen hundred years, it merits a particular 
deferipdon. Fortunately Pliny has enabled us to give it wdth a 
degree of accuracy, which can feldom be attained in tracing the 
naval or commercial operations of the ancients. Fi*om Alex- 
andria (he obferves) to Juliopolis is two miles; there the cargv) 
deftined for India is embarked on the Nile, and is carried to 
Coptos, which is dillant three hundred and three miles, and tlie 
voyage is ufually accomplilhed in twelve days. From Coptos 
goods are conveyed to Berenice on the Arabian Gulf, halting 


* Perip. Mar. Erythr. p. 32. 
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at difTereat fs.ations regulatou according lo the con-crdcacy 
wateilag, 


The diilaiice between thefe ciiles is two hanurd 
and fafty-eiglit miles. On accennt of the heat, the cr".tar. 
travels only during the night, and the journey is dnihiod on 
the twelfch day. From Berenice, Ihipa take their dcp:.ri;...*'e 
about midiuramer, and in thirty days reach Ocelis jGeha) at the 
mcutli of the Arabian Gulf, or Cane (Cape Fartaque) on the 
coaft of Arabia Felix. Thence they fail in forty days to Mufiris, 
the firil emporium in India. They begin their voyage home- 
wards early in the Egyptian month Thibl, which anfwers to 
our December; they faiivrith a north- eaR wind, and when they 
enter the Arabian Gulf meet with a fouth or fouth-vreft wind, 
and thus complete the voyage in lefs than a year 


The account which Pliny gives of Mufiris, and of Barace, 
another harbour not far diftant, which was likewife frequented 
by the £hips from Berenice, as being both fo incommodious for 
trade on account of the foallowncfs of the ports, that it Lecr.ime 
aeceffary lo difeharge and take in the cargoes in Ihnhil boals, does 
not enable us to fix their pofitxon with perfedt accuracy. This 
defeription applies to many ports on the Irialabar coafi, but 
from two circumftances mentioned by him ; one, that they are 
not far diRant from Cottouara, the country which produces 
pepper in great abundance ; and the other, that in failing towards 
them the courfe lay nearNitrias, the Ration of the pirates; I 
adopt the opinion of Major Uennell, that they were fituated 
feme where between Goa and Teliicherry, and that probably 

3 Piin. Kat. Hift. lib. vi. c. 23. See NOTE XIX. 
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the imodera Meerzaw or Merjee is the Mufiris of the ancientSj 
and Barcelore their Barace 


As in thcfe tvro ports was the principal ftaple of the trade 
between Egypt and India, when in its moft flourifliing ftate, 
this feems to be the proper place for inquiring into the nature 
of the commerce which the ancients, particularly the Romans, 
carried on with that country, and for enumerating the com- 
modities moft in requeft, which they imported from it. But 
as the operations of commerce, and the mode of regulating it, 
were little attended to in thofe ftates of antiquity, of whofe 
tranfadtions we have any accurate knowledge; their hiftorians 
hardly enter into any detail concerning afubjedlof fuch fubor- 
dinatc importance in their political fyftem, and it is molliy 
from brief hints, detached fafts, and incidental obJcrvalion'^, 
that we can gather information concerning it 


In every age, it has been, a commerce of luxury, rather than of 
ncceffity, which has been carried on between Europe and India. 
Its elegant manufactures, fpices, and precious ftoncs, are neither 
objects of defire to nations of fimple manners, nor are fuch 
nations poflefifed of wealth fufficient to piirchafe them. But at 
the time the Romans became mafters of the Indian trade, they 
were not only (as I have already obferved) in th Jt ftflgC of 
fociety when men are eager to obtain every thing that can 
render the enjoyment of life more exquifite, or add to its 
fplendour, but they had acquired all the fantaftic taftes formed 




’’ Introd. p. xxxvii. 


* See NOTE XX. 
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by tbe caprice and extravagance of They were of S 

confcqucnce liigLIy delighted with ihofe new o-JeJes of gra- , 
tiilcalion with which India f.jpplied them in iheh ahunch.ace. 
The produdlions of tiiat country, natural as we;] as arliiLh-J, 
feem to have been much the Ihn.e in that age as in t!ie preieut. 
But the tafte of the Romans in luxury differed in many refpecls 
from that of modern times, and of courfe their demands from 
India differed confiderably from ours. 


In order to convey an. idea of tUv^ir dcsi.ctuds as complete as 
poffible, I fhall in. the firfl place make feme cbfervations on the 
three great articles of general importation from India, i. Spices 
and aromatics. 2. Precious Hones and pearls. 3. Silk. And 
then I fhall give fome account (as far as I can venture to do it 
from authentic information) of the affortment of cargoes, both 
outward and homeward bound, for the veffels fitted out at 
Berenice for different ports of India. 

I. Spices and aromatics. From the mode of religious 
worfhip in the heathen world j from the incredible number of 
their deities, and of the temples confecrated to them; the con- 
furaption of frankincenfe and other aromatics which were 
ufed in every facred function, muft have been very great. 
But the vanity of men occafioned a greater confumpiion of 
thefe fragrant fubftances than their piety. It was the cuftora 
of the Romans to burn the bodies of their dead, and they 
deemed it a difplay of magnificence, to cover, not only the body 
but the funeral pile on vrhich it w’’as laid, with the moft coflly 
fpices. At the funeral of Sylla, two hundred and ten burthens 
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SECT, of fpkes were ftrewed upon the pile. Nero is reported to 
have burnt a quantity of cinnamon and caflia at the funeral of 
Pappcca, greater than the countries from which it was imported 
produced in one year. We conlume in heaps thefe precious 
fubftances with the cai'cafes of the dead (fays Pliny) : We offer 
them to the Gods only in grains \ It was not from India, I am 
aware, but from Arabia, that aromatics were lirfi; imported into 
Europe; and fome of them, particulaily frankincenfe, were pro- 
duQions of that country. But the Arabians were accudomed, 
together with fpices of native growth, to furnifli foreign merchantr, 
with others of higher value, which they brought from India, and 
the regions beyond it. The commercial intercourfe of the Arabi- 
ans with the Eaftern parts of Afia, was not only early (as has Lcca 
already obferved) but confiderable. By means of their trading 
caravans, they conveyed into their own country all tlie valuable 
produclions of the Eafl, among which, f’^iccs heiJ a chief placc- 
In every ancient account of Indiaai commodities, fpices and 
aromatics of various kinds form a principal article’. Some 
authors affert that the greater part of thofe purchafed in Ax'abia 
■were not the growth of that country, but brought from India"'. 
That this affertion was well-founded, appears from what has 
been obferved in modern times. The frankincenfe of Arabia, 
though reckoned the peculiar and mod; precious preJuGien of 
the country, is much inferior in quality to that imporreJ into 
it from the Eaft; and it is chiefiy with the l.iticr, that the 
Arabians at prefent fupply the extenfive demands of various 


*-Nat. Hift. !ib. xii. c. i8. 

^ PeupL Mar. Eryth.p. 22. 28. Stiab. hb, ii, p. 156. A. lib. xv. p. 101 0 . A. 
Strab. lib. svii. p. 1129. 
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provinces of Afia for this cor}amodkr^ It is iipca gtoa 
authority, then, that I have mentioned the ijiportaticn of Aizco 
as one of the moft connderablc branches of ancient cornme-':e 
with India. 

IL Precious ftones, together with which pcails may he 
clafTed, fecm to be the article next in value imported oy the 
Romans from the Eaft. As thefe have no pretenfon to bo 
of any real ufe, their value arifes entirely fro n th.ir hcr.utv 
and their rarity, and even when eftimatea ■’r'cfl 'nodorateiy Is 
always high. But among nations far advanced in I ixury, 
when they are deemed not only ornaments but marks of cii- 
tindlion, the vain ,and the opulent vie fo eagerly with one 
another for the poffeffion of them, that they rife in price to an 
exorbitant and almoft incredible height. Diamond®, though the 
art of cutting them was imperfedily known to the ancients, held 
an high place in eftimation among them as well as among us. 
The comparative value of other precious ftones varied accerd- 
ing to the diveifity of taft.es and the cap .dee of ft AIcn. The 
immenfe number of them mentioned by Piiny, and the k“ 
borious care with which he defcribes and arranges them will 
aftonifli, I Ihould fuppofe, the moft fxilful lapidary or jeweller 
of modern times, and fliews the high requeft in which the’'^ 
were held by the Romans, 

But among all the articles of luxury, the Romans feem to 
have given the prefei'ence to pearls Perfons of every rauk 

o'Niebuhi-. Defciipt. de I’Arabie, tom. i. p. 126. 

o Kat, Hift. lib. xxxvii. ** See NOTE XXL 
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pc'ihafed them with eagernefs ; they were worn on every par*, 
of drefb ; and there is fuch a diSerence, both in fize and in 
iuc, amol g pearls, that while fuch as \/ere large and Oj. 
iuperior luftit. adorned the wealthy and the great, fmailer ones, 
and of inferior miality, gratified the vanity of perfons in more 
humble ftations of life. Julius Ccefar prefeated Scrviiia, the 
niotl'icr of Brutu-', with a pearl, for which he paid forty-eight 
four hundred and fifiy-feven pcimds. The famoiis 
pecil ear-rings of Cleopatra were in value one hundred and iixty- 
oue tboiiiand four hundred and fifty-eight pounds h Precious 
iloncs, it is true, as well as pearls, were found not only in 
India, but in many dlfiercnt countries, and all were ranfucLcd 
in order to gratify the pride of Rome. India, how^ever, fur- 
niilied the chief part, and its produdlions were allowed to i 
mofc abundant, diverfified, and valuable. 

II L ANoniLu proJaclion of India in great demand at 
Rome, was iilk ; and when we recolledt the variety of elegant 
fabrics into which it may be formed, and how much thefe 
have added to the fpiendour of drefs and furniture, we cannot 
wonder at its being held in fuch eftimation by a luxurious 
people. The price it bore was exorbitant ; but it was deemed 
a drefs too expenfive and too delicate for men ', and was 
appropi'iated w^holly to women of eminent rank and opalcnco. 
This, however, did not render the demand for it Ids eager, 
efpecially after the example of the diffolute Elagabalus intro- 
duced the life of it among the other fex, and accuhoined men 

^ P!in. Nat. Hift. lib. ix. c. 35. See NOTE XXIL 

^ Tacit. AnnaL lib. ii. c. 33. 
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to the cifgrcice (as the feverity of ancient ideas accmried 
of V. caring this eiTeminate garb. Txvo circarnifanecs concern- 
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c of {Ilk among the Romans meri. 


1. 


Contrary to wlia^ ■nfutdly t.»kes place in t’>c epert^tioro of to de, 
the more general nfe of that commodity Aems not In lia'. c 
iacrealed the qaantity imported, in. fueh proportion to 
anfwer the growing demand for it, and the pi ice of iiik r. rot 
reduced during the couiTe of tivo hundred and fAly yeats ilfin 
the time of its being firft known in Rome. In the rticn of 


f f 
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Aurelian, it ftill continued to be \alucd at iA . 

This, it is probable, was owirg to the mode in whdeh tl'A 
commodity was procured by tire merchants of Alexandria. 
They had no diredt intercouiTe with Guina, the ordy cojntiy in 
which the filk-vrorm was then reared, and its Lbour rendered an 
article of commerce. Ail the filk which they pr.rchafed in the 
different ports of India which they frequented, was brought 
thither in fliips of the countiy ; and eitJier from ibme tlcfcOl: of 
frill in the fd'c- worm, t!'c pi\ duee 

indafiiy amr f e ^ i in^de was io. i. p. 


of iN 
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dealers fouird greater advantage in I'nindnliing the market of 
Alexandria with a fmall quantity at an high price, than to 
lower its value by iuercafing the quantity. The other cir- 
cumftance which I had in view, is more extraordinary, and 
affords a flriking proof of the iraperfedl communication of 
the ancients with ixmote nations, and of the fleuJer knowledge 
which they had of their iiatural productions or arts. Much 
as the maiiufadures of filk were admired, and often as filk is 
mentioned by tlie Greek and Roman authors, they had not for 
feveral centuiies after the ufe of it became common, any cer- 
tain 
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'./ill ^ c’t''''er cf tae countries to which they wc^e 

i idtbteJ for fa\ouii*,c aiticle of eleeance, or of the maiv- 
nci la aLIcIi was produced. By fome, fill: was fiippofed to 
be a iiae down adheiiic: to the leaves of ceitain tices c** 

o 

fo'^ceis; others i’pag,!’ie„ i, to be a delicate fpccics of ^roo^ ci 
cettoa ; and even thofc who had learned that it was the \iOjL 
of an I'ld.u's ili-'V, Ly thxu* defcrlptlons, that they had no 
diill idl iOv.a of tOe mannCi in \'hi^h it was formed h It war. 
h-* coi.eqiiciiee of ar ev^at lliat happened in the fn^lh century 
of the Chriftian a^ra, of which I ihall hereafter take notice, 
that the real nature of filk became known in Europe. 


Tiil ether commodities ufualiy Imported fiom Lnrn, vlli 
be mentioned in the account, which I now piocecd lO •: nc, (1 
tUe cargoes font oi L aid brought home in the Ih’^ s lji | ^o) ed 
in iliac trade. For this we are inJ_h*cI lO e ci' t lunXiavi- 
gitio 1 of the liiyLb’cio fca, afc. ihed to Anian, .x tiuious 
though fl.oit ticatifc, iefs known than it dcivivcs to be, 
and which entex's into feme details concerning commerce, to 
which thei'c is nothing fimilar in any arcimt wxi_r, due 
liril place in India, in which the iliips from F^^ypt, \Fi tk 
followed the ancient courle of navigxtion, \ v’c : i,ci{*h uivd 


to ti'ade, wa-s Patala in the ilvcr I'd 3. Th. 
it noollen cloth of a ilight fabiic, hucn in the. 
precious hones, and fom aromatic ■> x* i!.d j'' . x 
florax:, glafs vcCels of dilFcrent kinds, fcxpc 
irouo/, and wine, lu return for ihefe, they 


y ii ■>; . Lv * into 
c \ ^ foine 

n I i ), coral, 
X ro'iglxt fslxci, 
leceivcd ‘Ipicc^ 
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of various kinds, fapphlros, and other gem-, HiC f. ^ 

thread, cotton cloths', and black pepper. Eut a ilr no e 
confiderable emporium on the fame coafl: wji, B.i'.yg.. ’e, a I 
on that account the author, whom I fcriow Imre, deibiikcs .■> 
fituation, and the mode of approaching it, with mlnuX- 

nefs and accuracy. Its fituation cDrrefpond^ cntiitly v.fi-h t 
of Baroach, on the great river Neibuddah, down t!ie ilrea.n oi 
which, or by land-cariiage, from the great city of Tagaza aciofss 
high mountains”, all the produflicns cf the intcikr count y 
were conveyed to it. The articles of importation and expoti.- 
ation in this great mart were extenfive and vaiiou®. Bwfides 
thefe already mentioned, our author enumerates among the 
former, Italian, Greek, and Arabian wines, brafs, tin, lead, 
girdles or fafhes of curious texture, meiilot, white glafs, red 
arfeuic, black lead, gold and fiiver coin. Among the exports 
he mentions the onyx, and other gems, ivory, myrrh, various 
fabrics of cotton, both plain and ornamented with flowers, and 
long pepper’". At the next emporiv-m cf . e-e ci 

that coall, the aiticles imported were much the fame as at 
Barygaza ; but as it lay nearer to the eaflern parts of India, 
and feems to have had much communication with them, the 
commodities exported from it w'ere moi'e numerous and more 
valuable. He fpecifies particulaily pearls ia great abundance 
and of extraordinary beauty, a variety of filk fiafTs, rich per- 
fumes, tortoife-Iheil, different kinds of tranfparent gems, efpe* 
dally diamonds, and pepper in large cpiantiiies, and of tlia 
bell quality *. 

' See NOTE XKV, 

> IbiJ, 31, 33. 
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‘ See NOTE XXIV. 
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SEC T, The juftnefs of the account given by this author of th« 
articles imported froiu Indir., is confirmed by a Roman law, ia 
which the Indian cornmcdities fubjeO; to the payment of duties 
are enumerated By comparing thefe two accounts, we may 
forra an idea, tolerably exadfc, of the nature and extent of the 
trade v/ith li'.dia in ancient times. 

As the fiate of fociety and maimers among the natives of 
India, in the earlieft period in whlcii they are known, nearly 
refembled what we obferve among their delcendants in the pre- 
fent age ; their wants and demands were, of courfe, much the 
fame. The ingenuity of their own ariiils were fo able to fupply 
thefe, that they flood little ia need of foreign maniifadlurcs or 
productions, except fome of the ufeful metals, which their 
own country did not furnifh in fufficient qiianilt}' ; a id llicn, 
as now, it was moftly with gold and fiivcr that the luxuries of 
the Eaft were purchafed. In two particulars, however, our im- 
portations from India differ greatly from tbofe of the ancients. 
The drefs, both of the Greeks and Romans, was almoft en- 
tirely woollen, which, by their frequent ufe of the wann bath, 
was rendered abundantly comfortable. Their confumption of 
linen and cotton cloths was much inferior to that of modern 
times, when thefe are worn by perfons in every rank of life. 
Accordingly, a great branch of modern importation from that 
part of India with which the ancients were acquainted, is in 
piece-goods I comprehending, under that mercantile term, the 
immenfe variety of fabrics, which Indian ingenuity has formed 
of cotton. But, as far as I have obferved, we have no autho- 

‘ Digeft, lib. xxxix, tit. iv. §. i6. De publicanis ct yeftjg.dibus, 
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Tity that ’^vill jufdfy us in Hating t.!*c an 
tliefe to be in any degree confiderablo. 


nit 


^rac-s 


In modern times, though it cortinnes f:‘.” be cHc ’ 


, .o> 


commerce of luxury that is carried on :‘,h ir.dia. 
gether with the articles that minLkr to it, we I.npon, to a 
confiderable extent, various commodities, which are to he cen- 
fidered merely as the materials of our domeuic manufactures. 
Such are the cotton-wooi of IndoHan, the filk of China, and 
the falt-petre of Bengal. Eat in the accounts cf arxlent im- 
portations from India, raw filk and filk-thread excepted, 1 nnd 
nothing mentioned that could ferve as the materials of any 
home-manufadfcure. The navigation of the ancients never 
having extended to China, the quantity of unwrought filk with 
vrhich they were fupplied, by means of the Indian traders, 
appears to have been fo fcanty, that the manufadlure of it 
could not make an addition of any moment to their doineftic 
induftry. 


After this fuccinct account of the commerce canied on 
hy the ancients in India, I proceed to inquire what knowledge 
they had of the countries beyond the ports of Mufiris and 
Barace, the utmoft boundary towards the Eaft to which I have 
hitherto traced their progrelk The Author of the Circum- 
navigation of the Erythrsan Sea, whofe accuracy of deferip- 
tion juftifies the confidence with which I have followed him 
for feme time, feems to have been little acquainted with th,.t 
part of the coaft which ftretches from Barace towards tfie 
fouth. He mentions, indeed, curforily, two or three different 
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T. ports, but gives no iatimation that any of them were ftaplcs 
^ of the commerce with Egypt. He haftens to Comar or Cape 
Comorin, the foulhernmon; point of the Indian peniiifula, and 
Ills defcriy^tion of it is fo accurate, and fo conformable to its 
real (late, as fhews his information concerning it to have been, 
perfcclly authentic Near to this he places the peari-fiflicry 
of Colchos, the modern Kilkare, undoubtedly the fame %\ith 
that now carried un by the Dutch in the Erait which feparates 
the illand of Ceylon fiom the centinent. adjacent to this 

he mentions three different ports, which appear to have been 
fituated on the eaft fide of the penlnfula now know n by the 
name of the Coromandel coaft. He deferibes thefe as empzruT^ 
or ftations of trade’’; but from an attentive confidcratioti of 
fome circumftanccs in his account of them, I think it probable 
that the fliips from Berenice did not ia'd to anv of tiicic 
ports, though they were fuppliecl, as he inlbnus iis, \rith 
the commodities brought from Egypt, as well as with the 
pioduffions of the oppolite coaft of the pcuiafula ; but ihefc 
feem to have been imported in country Jl/ips It was likc- 
wife in velTels of their own, varying in form and burden, and 
diftinguiliacd by different names, fome of which he mentions, 
that they traded with the Golden Cherfonefus, or kingdom 
of Malacca, and the countries near the Ganges. Not far 
from the mouth of that river he places an ifland, which hr 
deferibes as litiuted under the riling fun, and as the laft region 
in the Eaft that was inhabited h Of all thefe parts of India, 

^ Pcr^pl. p. 33. D’Anville Ant. cle 1 ’ Inde, iiS, &c. 

•' Per'pl. p. 34. ® ^ Pcripl. p. 36. 
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the Author of the Circumna\ Igation appears to have had very 
flender knowledge, as is raanifeft, not only from what he 
mentions concerning this imaginary ifland, and from his not 
attempting to deferibe them, but from his relating, with the 
credulity and love of the marvellous, W’hich always accompany 
and characlerile ignorance, that thefe remote regions were 
peopled with cannibals, and men of uncouth and monftrous 
forms % 


SECT, 

11 . 


I HAVE been induced to beftow this attention, in tracing 
the courfe delineated in the Circumnavigation of the Erythraean 
Sea, becaufe the Author of it is the fiift ancient writer to 
whom we are indebted for any knowledge of the eaflerii 
coaft of the great peninfula of India, or of the countries which 
lie beyond it. To Strabo, who compofed his great work on. 
geography in the reign of Auguftus, India, particularly the 
moft eaftern parts of it, was little knowm. He begins his 
defeription of it with requefting the indulgence of his readers, 
on account of the fcanty information, he could cbtain with 
refpedt to a country fo remote, which Europeans had feldoin 
vifited, and many of them tranfiently only, in the functions 
of military fervice. He ohferves, that even commerce had con- 
tributed little towards an accurate inveftigation of the country, 
as few of the merchants from Egypt and the Arabian Gulf had 
ever failed as far as the Ganges ; and from men fo illiterate, 
intelligence that merited a full degree of confidence could 
hardly be expefted. His deferiptions of India, particularly its 


£! 
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liiLerlor provinces, are borrowed almofi: entirely from ine 
Memoirs of Alexander’s Officers, with feme fender additions 
from more recent accounts, and thefs fo few in number, and 
fomelimes fo inaccurate, as to farnihi a ilriking proof of the 
fmall progrefs which the ancients had made, from the time of 
Alexander, in exploiing that country, T/iicn an author, pof- 
feffed of fuca dfficernment and induftry as Straho, who vifited 
in perfon feveral diftant regions that he might he able t(> 
deferibe them with greater accuracy, relates, ti'il the Ganges 
enters the ocean by one mouth*', we are warranted in conclud- 
ing, that in his lime there was either no diredt navigation 
carried on to that great river, by the traders from the Arabian 
Gulf, or that this voyage was undertaken fo feklom, that fciuice 
had not then derived much information from it. 


The next author, in order of time, from x^hom wc receive 
any account of India, is the elder Pliny, who llouriffied about 
fifty years later than Strabo. As in the ffiort defeription of 
India given in his Natural Hiftory, he follows the fame guides 
with Strabo, and feems to have had no knowledge of the 
interior country, but what he derived from the officers who 
ferved under Alexander and his immediate fucceffors, it 
tmneceflary to examine his defeription minutely. lie has 
added, however, two valuable articles, for vrhich he was in- 
debted to more recent difeoveries. Tiic one is the account of 
the new courfe of navigation ffiom the Arabian Gulf to the 
coaft of Malabar, the nature and importance of which I have 


Strabo, lib. xv. loii. C. 
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aliea'ly eirplainec!. The odier is a dcArintion ri t'le 
Tc'’'..'obena, which I £hail coi.h !t.r rar 'if 


» r« ^ 


‘I 

:: r t , 


X xiistu .C.i' j'ai’ Zti^T LTa 

ill" 1 ito v,,iet Ptoleiay La- contributed towaidj car kuot.'s led ’ e 


Cl the ancient Rale of India. 


TtiorGH Piolemy, w! o pcbll/hed his works about fouTcorc 
yc irs after Pliny, feems to have been more diHin-yailhed for his 
per'hvering indufay, and talent for arrangement, than lor an 
ia\ entive genius ; geography has been mcie indcuted to him. 
for its improvement, than to any other phiLfopl cr. for- 
tunately for that fcience, in forming his general fyilem of 
geography, he^adopfed the ideas, and imitated the praCdce of 
Hipparchus, who lived near four hundred years before his 
time. That great philofopher was the hrft who attempted to 
make a catalogue of the ftars. In order to afeertain their 
pofition in the heavens wnth accuracy, he meafured their dif- 
tance from cettain circles of the Iphere, computing it by 
degrees, either from eaft *o Vv’eR, or from ncrt’i to fcvRi. R .te 
former was denominated the longitude cf the Rar, the latter 
its latitude. This mode he found to be of fuch utility in his 
aftronomical relearches, that he applied it wdlh no lefs happy 
elFed: to geography j and it is' a circumftance worthy of 
notice, that it was by obferving and defcrlbing the heavens, 
men were firft taught to meafure and delineate the earth 
with exadlnefs. This method of fixing the pofition of places, 
invented by Hipparchus, though known to the geographers 
between Ms time and that of Ptolemy, and mentioned both 
by Strabo and by Pliny ", was not employed by any of 

s Lib. ii. * Nat. Hift. lib. ii. c. 12. 26* Jo. 
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them. Of this negle£t the moft probable account feems to be* 
that, as none of them, were aftronomers, they did not fully 
comprehend all the advantages geography might derive from 
this invention Thefe Ptolemy, who had devoted a long life 
to the improvement of aflronomy, theoretical as well as pradi- 
cal, perfectly difeerned, and, as in both thefe -Hipparchus was 
his guide, he, in his famous treatife on geography, deferibed 
the different parts of the earth according to their longitude 
and latitude. Geography was thus eftabliflicd upon its proper 
principles, and intimately conneded with aftronomical obferva- 
tion and mathematical fcience. This work of Ptolemy foon 
rofe high in eftimation among the ancients During the 
middle ages, both in Arabia and in Europe, the dccilions of 
Ptolemy, in every thing relative to geography, were uibmittcd 
to with an aiTent as implicit, as was }lcldcd to ihofc of 
Ariftotle in all otlicr departments of I'cicacc. On the revival 
of a more liberal ipirit of inquiry in the iixtecntli century, the 
merit of Ptolemy’s improvements in geography was examined 
and recognized j that fcientific language which he flrfl rendered 
general, continues to be ufed, and the pofition of places is Hill 
afeertained in the fame diftind and compendious manner, by 
fpecifying their longitude and latitude. 


Not fatisfied with adopting the general principles of Hippar- 
chus, Ptolemy emulated him in the application of them ; and, 
as that plillofopher had arranged all the conflcllations, he %’'en- 
iured upon what was no lefs arduous, to furvey all the regions 


» See NOTE XXVT. Sec NOTE XXVil. 
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■Cif the earth, which were then known, ar.o wiJn rr/unte and 
hold deciiion he fixed the longitude ana laliiude cf the mo.h 
remarkable places in each of them. All liis detcrmlnalicn’', 
iiowever, are not to be conlidered as the refu' 


ft 


of adlual ob- 
■/Sri. Afirona- 
fc'.7 ccuntrico. 


eiwation, nor did Ptolemy publifh them as £i 
rnical fcience was confined, at that time, to a 
A confiderable part of the globe was little vifiled, and impcr- 
feCdy defcribed. The pofition of a fra all number of places 
only had been fixed with any degree of accuracy. P*oIemy 
was therefore obliged to confult the itineraries and iurveys cf 
the Roman Empire, which the political wifdoni cf th.it great 
■fiate had completed wnth immenfe labour and expeuce'. 
Beyond the precindts of the empire, he had nothing on which 
he could rely, but the journals and reports of travellers. 
Upon thefe all his conclufions were founded ; and as he refideJ 
in Alexandria at a time when the trade from that city to India 
%vas carried on to its utmofi: extent, this fituation might have 
been expedted to afford him the means of procuring ample ; r- 
formatioii concerning it. But either from th 


:rn 


or from. 


ner in which that country was explored in his timt 
his placing too much confidence in the reports of perfons 
avho had vifited it with little attention or difcernmciit his 
general delineation of the form of the Indian continent is 
the moft erroneous that has been tranfmitted to us from 
antiquity. By an aftonifhing miftake, he has made the per.in- 
fula of India ftretch from the Sinus Barygazenus, or Gulf cf 
Cambay, from weft to eaft, inftead of extending, according to 


^ See NOTE XXVIII. 
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:t3 real diicilicn, froai north to fouth Thh error wii' 
iiopcar the :noie unaccountable, 'when we recolieci; that Me- 
gafthenes had pabiifhed a meafurement of the Indian peranhda, 
v;!::cb approaclrcs near to its true dimenfions ; and that thia 
had been adopted, with feme variations, by EratoRhenes, 
Strabo, Diodorus Siculus, and Plin}', v/ho xvrote prior to the 
age of Ptolcasy ^ 


Although Ptolemy was led to form fuch an erroneous 
opinion concerning the general dimenfions of the Indian conti- 
nent, his information with refpedt to the country in detail, and 
the fituation of particular places, was more accurate ; and ho li 
the firft author poReired of fuch knowledge as enabled him to 
irace the fea-coaR, to mention the moR iroted places iituated 
upon it, and to ipeclfy ilie longitude and hititiidc oi' each from 
Pape Comorin caRward, to the utrnoR boundary of ancient 
navigation. \v'ith regird t.) ionic diilricls, particularly along 
the caft. fide of the pcninfula as far as the moutli of the 
Canges, the accounts which he had received feem to Isave 
been fo far exadg as to correlpond more nearly perhaps with 
the adual Rate of the country, than the deferiptions which he 
gives of any other part of India. M. D’Anvilie, witii his 
uRial induRry and difeernmem, has confidered tlie principd 
Radons as they are fined by iiiin, and finds that t!:ey corre- 
fpond to Kilkare, Negapatam, the mouth of the river Cauvcrl, 

« See NOTE XXIX. 

Strabo, lib. xv. loio. B. Arrian, Hifl. Indie, c. 3, 4. Diod. Stcul. 
;;b, li. 148. Plin. Nat. Hift. lib. vi. c. 21. See NOTE XXX. 
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MafiillpatriiS, Point Gordev;aie, &c. It is foreign to the S E 
objeTc of this Difquilition, to enter into fuch a minute detail ; ^ 

but in feveral inilances wc may obferve, that not enh the 
conformity of pohdon, but the fimilarity of ancient and 
modern names, io very flriking. The great river Cauveri is by 
Ptolemy named Chaberis ; Arcot, in the inteiior country, is 
Arcati Regia j and pi'obably the "whole coaft has received iis 
prefeat name of Coromandel from Sor Mandulatn^ or the Idng- 
tloia of Sora, which is fitnated upon itb 

In the courfc of one hundred and thi:ty-fix years, wdaich 
clapfed from the death of Strabo to that of Ptoiemy, the coiii- 
mercial intercourfe with India was greatly extended ; the latter 
geographer had acquired Inch an acceffion of new information 
concerning the Ganges, that he mentions the names of fix 
different mouths of that river, and deferibes their pofitions. 

His delineation, ho^vever, of tliat part of India which lies 
beyond the Ganges, is not lefs erroneous in its general form, 
than that which he gave of the peiiinfula, and bears as little 
refemblance to the aftual pofition of thofe countries. He 
ventures, neverthelefs, upon a furvey of them, fimilar to tha: 
which he had made of the other great divifion of India, which 
I have already examined. He mentions the places of note 
along the coaft, forae of which he diftinguiflies as Emporia ; 
but whether that name was given to them on account of their 
being flaples of trade to the natives, in their ti'affic carried*^a 
irom one difirid of India to another, -or whether they w'ere 


? Ptolem. Geogr. lib. vii. c. i. D’Anville, Antiq. de I’lnde, 127, &c. 
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port?, to wl'iic'b ve3els from the Arabian Gulf refortcd direcl 
is not fcccifcd. The latter 




vrliich Ptolemy means to cona^ey 


I fhould think to be the idea 
; but thefc regions of India 


were fo remote, and, from the timid and llovv corafe rT 
ancient nrwigation, were probably fo little frequent cd, tnat bit: 
information concerning them is extremely defective, and b;.. 
dcfcriylions more obfeure, more inaccurate, and iefs conibna- 
aele to the real frate of the country, tliaa in any part of bis 
geography. That pcninfula to iviiicb he gives the name of 
the Golden Cherfonefus, be dellncatCvS as if it drclcbcJ dircal_^ 
from north to foutb, and fixes the latitude of Sabana Empo- 
rium, its loutliern extremity, three degrees beyond the linca 
To the eafi of this peninfula be places, what he calls the Great 
Bay, and in the moll remote part of it the fiation of Cr.iigaia, 
the utinofi boundary of navigation in ancica': lime", tt> irhieh 

eight degrees and a I'alf of iouihera 


h 


afigns no lefs than 

O 


latitude. 


;\'yond tlu''g be declares ihc carta to be aitog.tucv 
unknown, and arLCits that the land turns thence to the wcR- 
veard, and ftretches in that diredtion until it joins the pro™ 
montory of Prafl'um in Ethiopia, which, according to his idea, 
terminated the continent of Africa to the foutli In conie™ 
quence of this error, no Icfs unaccountable than cnormoug be 
mull have believed the Efythrrean Sea, in its whole ex.cnt 
from the coafi; of Africa to that of Cambodia, to be a vail 
bafoii, without any communication with the ocean b 


«! Ftoltm. Geoc.r. lib. rii. c. 3. 5, D’AnvilIc, ilnt. dc I’ hide, iS;* 
■ b.’e NOTE 12KXL 
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Out of the confuiion of thofe wild ideas, in whicli the ac- SECT, 
cou 'us of ignorant or fabulous travellers have ia'^'olved the geo- «... 

grat-hy of Pioiemy, M. D’Anville has attempted to bring order j 
aadj with murh ingenuity, he has formed opinions with x'ei|'e£l 
to fome capital pcfitions, which have the appearance of being 
well founded. The peninfula of P^Ialacca i% according to him, 
the Golden Cherfonefus of Ptolemy; but inftcad of the dirc:- 
tion which he has given it, we know that it bends fome 
degrees towards the eaft, and that Cape de Romanir, its 
fouthern extremity, is mere than a degree to the ncrih of tlic 
line. The Gulf of Siam he confiders as the Great Bay of 
Ptolemy, but the pofition on the eafe fide of that Bay, cci- 
reiponding to Catigara, is adlually as many degrees to the 
north of the Equator, as he fuppofed it to be fouth of it. 

Beyond this he mentions an inland city, to which he gives the 
name of Thinoe or Sims Metropolis. The longitude which he 
afiigns to it, is one hundred and eighty degrees from his firil 
meridian in the Fortunate Ifland, and is the utmofi: ] joint tevrard > 
the Eaft to which the ancients had advanced by lea. Its huilude 
he calculates to be three degrees fouth of the line. If, v. i‘u!M. 

D’Anviiie, we conclude the fituation of Sin-hoa, in the weiiem 
part of the kingdom of Cochin-China, to be the fame vftth 
Sinte Metropolis, Ptolemy has erred in fixing its pofition no 
lefs than fifty degrees of longitude, and twenty degrees of 
latitude 


® Ptokm. Geogr. lib. vii. c. 3. D’Anville, Lioiites dsi kluiwe cenucks An- 
ciens au-dela du Gange. Mem.de Literal, xxxii. 60.^, &c. Ant. de I’lnde, 
Suppkm.i. 161, &c. See NOTE XXXIL 
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These errois of Ptolemy concer.'^ii hr leatn'i | att 
of Afia, have beeu rendered more conjph/aoas by a miftakc* 
opinion of modern times ingriftcd upon them. Sinx, the inoP 
diftant ftadou mentioned in his ger;;’'ciphy, J,u Pacli a icsi. 
rcfeinblance in found to Gijina, the name by which the grcalefi 
and moft civilized empire in the Eaft is kno vn to x’a ope.i.'<» 
that upon their firft acquaintance with it, ti.cy hahhy condu Icvi 
them to be the fame; and of ccoifequcuce it \v.ic that 

China was known to the ancients, though no pohit Ih^nu ro be 
more afeertained, than that they never advanced by fea beyonJ 
tliat boundary which I have allotted to their navigation. 


Having thus traced the diicoveries of India wdiicfi tiie 
ancients made by fea, I {hall next examine w’hat additu la’ 
knowiedp;o of that country they acquired from their piopyuis !jy 
land. It appears (as I have formerly related) that there was a 
trade cairicd on early with Indi i through the provinc«.5 lhai 
hretch along its northern frontier. Its vaiious proJnClious and 
manufactures were tranfported by land~carriage into the interior 
parts of the Perfian dominions, or were conveyed, by means of 
the navigable rivers which flow through the Upper Alia, to !be 
Cafpian Sea and from that to the Euxinc. While the face I ■'rn 
of Scleucus retained the dominion of the Eafl, this eoniirni^d 
to be the mode of fupplying their fubjAQs with the \-o.anKt-* 
dilies of India. When the Romans had extended their tonquefts 
fo far that the Euphrates was the Eallcrn lintit td' their cmjiire, 
they found this trade Hill eftablifhed, and as it opened to them 
a new communication with the Eafl, by means of which they 
received an additional fupply of luxuries, for which they 

had 
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had acquired the higheft relifli, it became an objed of tbek S 
policy to proled and encourage it. As the progrefs of the cara- , 
vans or companies of merchants, which travelled towards the 
countries whence they received the moft valuable manufadures, 
particularly thofe of fdk, was often interrupted, and rendered 
dangerous by the Parthians, w’ho had acquired pofleffion of all 
the provinces which extend from the Cafpian Sea to that part 
of Scythia or Tartary which borders on China, the Romans 
endeavoured to render this intercourfe more fecure by a iiego- 
ciation with one of the monarchs of that great empire. Of 
this lingular tranfadion there is, indeed, no veEige in the Greek 
or Roman writers j our knowledge of it is derived entirely from 
the Chinefe hiftorians, by whom we are informed that 
An-toun, (the Emperor Marcus Antoninus,) the king of the 
people of the Weftern Ocean, fent an embaffy with this view to 
Oun-ti, who reigned over China in the hundred and iixty-iixth 
year of the Chriftian cera What was the fucceis of this 
attempt is not knovrn, nor can v»e fay \dietheT it 
fuch an intercourfe between thefe two remote ne.lonb as con- 
tributed towards the fuppiy of their mutual wants. The defiga 
certainly was not unw'orthy of the enlightened emperor of 
Rome to whom it is afcrlbed. 

It is evident, however, that in profecuting this trade with 
China, a confiderable part of the extenfive countries to the 
eaft of the Cafpian Sea muft have been traverfed j and though 


* Memoire fur les Liaifons et le Commerce du Remains, a%'ec les Tartares 
ctJes Chinois, par M. de Guignes. Mem. de Literat. xxxji. 355, &c. 
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xhc chief inducement to undertake thofe diftcnt iournies w: 


cram, 


\et. in the courfc of as;es, there niuf: have mingled 


'.mong tae nev^ 


venturers, perfons of curiofity and abilities, wii't 
cru'd turn their attention from commercial objefTls to tltoie ct 
more general concern. From, them fuca information was pro- 
cured, and fubjefeed to fcientihc dlfculTion, as enabled rtolem/ 
to give a delcriplicn of thofe inLmd and remote regions of 
.ikila , fuil)' rs accurate as that of fcvcral countucs, of which, 
f'oni their vicinity, he may have been fuppoi'cd to have re- 
ceived more diflindl accounts. The farthcfl point to\^a^ds ti r 
Eaft, to which his knowledge of this part of Afia cutenueJ, is 
Sera Metropolis, which, from various circimiftanccs, 


“i t 


LuV' 


1 e'e^ I'l 


to have been in the fame fituation with Kant-ciicou, 
fome note in Chcii-h, the mod wcfterly pro\incc < the 
Chinefe empire. This he places in the longituvL of one 
hundred and feventy-fevea degrees ffecn minutes, near three 
degrees to the wed; of Sinm Metropolis, which he had deferib- 
ed as the utmoft limit of Afia difeovered by fca, Nor was 
Ptolemy’s knowledge of this diftri<£l of Afia confined only to 
that part of it through vrhich the caravans may be fuppolcd 
to have proceeded direftly in their route eaflward ; he Inui 
received likewife fome general information concerning \riloiio 
nations towards the north, which, according to the poii'ior. 
that he gives them, occupied pans of the great plain cf I’ailary, 
extending confiderably beyond Lafla, the capital of Thibet, and 
the refidence of the Dalai Lama. 


Tin 


Lib. vi. c. 11—18- 





i\iu^nw Ax:.i:x 


\ u 


The ktLudes of fevcral places in iliis paA of .VCa a ^ f . 
oj Pkiolemy piili fuch uncommon preclfion, tha; wc can f. 
doubt oi their having been afcertaiaed bv aciuai ob.^. 


Cut of many iaftances of lb:?, I fliXl lelew three cf 
fituated ill very diEerent parts of the coi;nlr%’ under rc’..>.r'. 
The latitude of Nagara, on the river Gopheiies, (ih- med^r.. 
Attock,) is, according to Ptolemy, ihirty-two degrees ar.d tldrt'" 
minutes, which co-incides precifely with the obfervaion cf a.. 
Eailern geographer quoted by D’ Anvil! e . The Irtl.tde 

of Maracanda, or Samarcand, as fixed by hdm, is tbir:y-:.i:i- 
degrees fifteen minutes. According to the Aftronoirical Tables 
of Ulug Beg, the grandfon of Timur, whofe royal refidenca 
was in that city, it is thirty-nine degrees thirty-feven minutes-. 
The latitude of Sera Metropolis, in Ptolemy, is thirty-eight 
degrees fifteen minutes ; that of Kant-cheou, as determined 
by the Jefuit Mifiionaries, is thirty-nine degrees. I have 
enumerated thefe flrildng examples of the co-incidence cf his 
calculations with thofe eftaMiCaed b"*’’ modern obfer’'''al:ons, for 
two reafons ; One, becr-ufe they cleaily prove that thefe re- 
mote parts of Afia had been examined -with fome confiderabic 
degree of attention ; the other, becaufe I feel great fatisfaddoit, 
after having been obliged to mention fcveral errors and defefts 
in Ptolemy’s geography, in rendering juftice to a phiiofopher, 
who has contributed fo much towax'ds the improvement of that 
fdence. The fadts which I have produced afford the firongeil 
mriclence of the extent of his information, as well as the 


’ Edairciffetnens, &c. Englifh Tranflation, p lO. 

■ Tab. Geogr. ap. Hudfon. Geogr. Mimores, iii. 145. 
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juftnefs of his conclufions concerning countries with whichp 
from their remote fituation, we might have fuppofed him to 
be leaft acquainted. 

Hitherto I have confined my refearches concerning the 
knowledge which the ancients had of India, to the continent j 
I return now to confider the difcoveries which they had made, 
of the iilands fituated in various parts of the ocean v>dth which 
it is furrounded, and begin, as I propofed, with Taprobane, 
the greateft and moft valuable of them. This illand lay fo 
dire(fi;ly in the courfe of navigators who ventured beyond 
Cape Comorin, elpecially when, according to the ancient mode 
of failing, they feldom ventured far from the coaft, that its 
pofition, one fhould have thought, mufl; have been determined 
with the utmoft precifion. There is, however, hardly any 
point ill the geography of the ancients more undecided and 
uncertain. Prior to the age of Alexander the Great, the name 
of Taprobane was unknown in Europe. In confequence of 
the a£live curiofity with which he explored every country that 
he fubdued or vifited, fome information concerning it feems to 
have been obtained. From his time, almoft every writer on 
geography has mentioned it, but their accounts of it are fo 
various, and often fo contradidlory, that we can hardly believe 
them to be deferibing the fame illand. Strabo, the earlieft writer 
now extant, from whom we have any particular account of 
It, afiirms that it was as large as Britain, and fituated at 
the diftance of feven days, according to fome reports, and 
according to other, of twenty days failing from the fouthern 
extremity of the Indian peninfula; from which, contrary to 

what 
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'wlird is known to be its real pofitlon, lie dcfcribcs it a« Pa-etcL- 
ir-g towards the weft above five hundred ftadia h Ponipoaiu^ 
Mela, the author next in order of time, is uncertain whether 
he Ihould confider Taprobane as an iflaad, or as the beginning 
of another world | but as no pcrion, he Lys, Lad c\'cr failed 
round it, he feemii to incline towards the latter opiiioa'*. 
Pliny gives a more ample defeription of Taprobane, which, 
iaftead of bringing any accefiion of light, im'olves every thing 
relating to it in additional obfeurity. After cnumeratir.g tlie 
various and difeordant oplai-usof the Greek writers, he in- 
forms us, that ambdiiadors were fent by a king of that iiland to 
the erapeior Claudius, from whom the Romans learned ieveral 
things concerning it, xvhich were formerly unknown ; particu- 
larly that there were five hundred towns in the ifland, and 
that In the centre of it there w'as a lake three hundred and 
fevetity-five miles in circumference. Thefe ambafiadors w’ere 
aftonifhed at the f ght cf the Great Bear, and the Pleiades, being 
confieUati'jfi- which did uct appear in their fky ; and were ftih 
riiOx’C ama'/ed wh^u they bLhcid tliek fhados^s point towards 
the north, and the fun rife on their left band, and fc* on their 
right. They affirmed too, that in their countr}' the moon 
was never feen until the eighth day after the change, and con- 
tinued to be vifible only to the fixteenth ^ It is furprifing to 
find an author fo intelligent as Pliny relating all thefe circum- 
ftances without animadverfion, and particularly that he doe*j 

* Strabo, lib. ii. 124. B. iScs. B. 192 A. ilb. xv. I0L2. B, 

» De Situ Ortej fib. iii* c. 7. 

^ Nat* H\ft* lib. 'vi. c. zz» 
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nol take noticcj tLat th? aiabsQidots reported conccnilr/ 
llie appearance of t!.c moon, ccuM not tjte jlace ia avy 
xeo'on of the earth. 

O 


Ptcleki', though fo near to the 
;ii altogcfner unacquainleu with hh defeription Ox' 


?gc of Piinj, fcc;ns to La'" 


A cl or* 


or WiEo cOj ea:i 




lo the eiiipe’'or Cl 


T ' 

1 X. C 


ifa'icl oppolite to Ca^.,; 


Gomorl-u :<l no f'i.val didan. 


the conliiient, and delineates it as flretCxia'p iio*.. 
fouxh no lefo than fifteen degrees, two of ho u ^'pc ( 

to be fouili of the Equator j and If Ills rej refenttule i o 
dirneiifioas had been, juft, it vras well 
tude to be compared with Bid^ain 
after Ptolemy, and was ^vell acquainted v/ith I is gcv\ _ * 
coiiildcis laprobaae as the iargefl: of ail iPara-j and .di a rs to 
Britain only the fccond place 


inliticd f»-oi i i.s nu ^ 
AgathcmciU'^, ■; "'m 


Erom this diverflty of the deferiptions given by ancient wri« 
ters, it is not furprifmg that the moderns Ihould have enter- 
tained very difterent fentiments with refpedt to the iiland in the 
Indian ocean which was to be confidered as the fame v.iih tim 
Taprobane of the Greeks and Romans. Ai both Pbny ao 1 
Ptolemy deferibe it as lying in part to the fouth of the I quou 
ibme learned men maintain Sumatra to be the idand whlJi cor- 
refponds to this defeription. But the gre..t cLlancc of Sumatra 
from the peninfula of India docs not accord with an\ account 


' Ptol. lib. vii. c. 4. DAnville, Ant. de I’lnJe, p, 142. 
' Lib. id c. 8. apud Hudfon. Geogr. Alimn. vol. ii. 
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which 
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xrlilch tl.:: Gr.ek or Rcinan v.iiieis iia^e j,:vcn of il 
ToprcLone, and -.ve ha\e no evidence thal the nav>:aLon t’.e 
ancients ever entended io far as Sir-nalra. The cjinica mere 
generally received it, that the Taprebane cf the ancle’- tr is 
the ifland of Cc^.on; and not only its vieirdty to the continen, 
of Inch", but the genetal ferm cf the hLud, as delineated hy 
Ptoleiry, as well as the poiition of fevcral places in it, rueii“ 
tloncJ by hiin, eilablilli this opinion (notwithfianding iome 
extraordinary rniilakes, of which I fhall afterv-ards t:d:e r.cdet' 
with a great degree of certainty. 


^ r. 




The other iilands to the call of Taprobanc, mentioned by 
Ptolemy, might be £hewn (if fuch a detail were xteceffary] 
to be the Andaman and Nicobar Iilands in the Gulf of 
Bengal, 


After this long, and, I am afraid, tedious inveftigation of 
the progrefs made by the ancients, in ex'^loring the cliSerent 
prrts of India, and ahtr t-aclag them at far as mey "d’laix^d 
towards the Eaft, either by fea cr lend, I ihr.h offer fomo 
general remarks concerning the mode m which their difeov cries 
were conduced, and the degree of confidence with which ive 
may rely on the accounts of them, \^hich could not have been 
offered with the fame advantage until this inveftigation was 
Sniflied, 


The art of delineating maps, exhibiting either the figure of 
the whole earth, as far as it had been explored, or that of 
particular countries, was known to the ancients j and without 

the 
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'* them to affift the imaginationj k was irapoffible tc» 

have formed a diftind; idea either of the one or of the othcr„ 
Some of thefe maps are mentioned 'by Herodotus, and other 
varly Greek writers. But no maps prior to tiiofe which were 
formed in order to illuftrate the gcograph}' of Ptolemy, have 
’■eacheJ our times, in conrequence of which it is very difficult 
ro conceive what was the relative fiiaation of the diJTercnt 
pij.ccs mentioned by rhe aacicixt geographers, unlefs %’theii it 
js prccifely arcertalned by mcaiiircment h As foon, however, 
as the mode of marking the filuation of each place by ipccify- 
bxg its longitude and latitude was introduced, and came to be 
generally adopted, every pofidon could be defcribed in com- 
pendious and fcicntiiic terras. But kill the accuracy of this 
new method, and the improvement which gcograjdiy d-^.riod 
'rom it, depends upon the mode in which the ancients eklmated 
the lallt'ide and longitude of places. 

Ttiouon the ancients proceeded in determining the latitude 
and longitude of places upon the fame principles with the 
moderns, yet it was by means of inflmmenrs very Inferior in their 
conftrudrion to thofe now ufed, and without the fame minute 
attention to every drcumkance that may afic£I the accuracy of 
an obfervation, an attention of which long experience only 
can demonftrate the neceffity. In order to aicertain the latitude 
of any- place, the ancients obferved the meridian altitude of 
the fun, either by means of the fhadow of a perpendicular 
gnomon, or by means of an akrolabe, from which it was 


cafy 


* See NOTE XXXIII. 
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cafy to compute how many degrees and minutes the place of S C 1 
obfervation was diftant from the Equator. When neither cf 
thefe methods could be employed, they inferred the latitude of 
any place from the beft accounts which they could procure of 
the length of its longeft day. 

With reipedt to determining the longitude of any place, 
they were much more at a lols, as there was only one fet cf 
celeftial phenomena to which they could have recourfe. Thefe 
were the eclipfes of the moon (for thofe of the fun were net 
fo well underftood as to be fubfervient to the purpofes of 
geography) : the difference between the time at which an cclipfe 
was obferved to begin or to end at two different places, gave 
immediately the difference between the meridians of thofe 
places. But the difiiculty of making thofe obferrations with 
accuracy, and the impoffibility of repeating them often, ren- 
dered them of fo little ufe in geography, that the ancients in 
determining longitudes were obliged, for the moft part, to 
have recourfe to adtual furveys, or to the vague information 
which was to be obtained from the reckonings of failors, or the 
itineraries of travellers. 

But though the ancients, by means of the operations 
which I have mentioned, could determine the pofition of 
places with a confiderable degree of accuracy at land, it is 
very uncertain whether or not they had any proper mode of 
determining this at fea. The navigators of antiquity feem rarely 
to have had recourfe to aftronomical obfervation. They had 
no inftruments fuited to a moveable and unfteady obferratory • 

lo aosl 
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nnd ihougli by tLelr pradice cl laaii. g dcQceiitlv, lliey might 
in feme roeafurej have fu^^pLcd ihat hcicd, yet no aucient 
author, as far as I knox'/j has given an accoiuit of any aftro- 
noralcal obfervation made by them during the courfe of ilicii 
voyages. It feems to be evident from Plommy, who employs 
fome chapters in fliexdng how geograph}- may be improved, 
and its errors may be rediiied, from .he reports of navigaiors 
that all their calculations were founded foi.iy upon rcehoaing, 
ami were not the refult of obfeiwation. liven, after all the im- 
provements which the moderns have made in the fcicnce of 
navigation, this mode of computing by reckoning is known 
to be fo loofe and uncertain, that, from it alone, no conclufion 
can be deduced wdth any great degree of pretifion. Amotv^ 
the ancients, this inaccuracy mini; have been greathr augmented, 
as they were acciiftomcd in their voyages, iofead of fleering a 
dired corrfc which might have been more cafily mcailired, 
to a circuitous navigation, along the coaft ; and were unac- 
quainted with, the compafs, or any other inftrument by which 
its bearings might have been afeertainej. We find, accordingly, 
the pofition of many places which wc may fup.pofc to imte 
been determined at fca, fixed with ilulc exadnefs. '''fbe-j ii’ 
confequence of an adive trade, the ports o'' r’p era: ij 
were much freouented, the reckonings of diilcrOiit i a\’g..tors 
may have ferved in fame mcafuro to Cv^'uvd each odicr, 
and may have enabled geographers to form L’mir cuuclullous 
aiith a nearer approximation to truth. Eut in remote coun- 
f/icsj tviiicli have neither been the feat of military operations. 


^ Lib. i. c. 7 — 7 j. 
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ccx- c:olcred by caravans traveLIna* frec..^ni!v 1 :v 

every tiling is more vague anJ anclefuied, aud tl.e re.£nibi..n.,.' 
beeveen the ancient deferiydens of them, and t!i?ir af.in,. 
figure, is often, fc faint that it Cu.n hardly be Lc.ccd. Tije 
latitude cf places too, as might be cnpccled, wa^ in general niucli 
more accurately known, by the ancients than their longitude. 
The obfervations by which the former was determined arc 
fimple, made with eafe, and are not liable to much error. 
The other cannot be afeertained prccifely, wlthcut more com- 
plex operations, and the ufe of inferuments much mere perfcfl 
than any that the ancients feem to have pcirciTed Among 
the vafi: number of places, the pofition of -which is fixed by 
Ptolemy, I know not if he approaches as near to truth in, 
the longitude of any one, as he has done in fixing the lati- 
tude of the three cities which I formerly mentioned as a ftrik- 
Ing, though not fingular, inftance of his exadtnefs. 


These obfervafions Induce me to adhere to a-i opi: Ico, 
which I propofed in another place that the Greeks and 
Romans, in their commercial intercourfe w'lth India, were 
feldom. led, either by curiofity or the love of gain, to vifit the 
more eaftera parts of it. A variety c£ particulars occur in 
confirm this opinion. Though Ptolemy bellows the appeliatior 
of Emporia on. feveral places fituated on the coaft, which 
ftretches from the eallern mouth of the Ganges to the ex- 
tremity of the Golden Cherfonefus, it is uncertain, as I for- 
merly obferved, whether from his having given them this 
name, we are to confider them as harbours frequented by lliips 
from Egypt, or merely by veffcls of the country. Beyond the 


* See NOTE XXXIV. 
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C T. Golden Cherfonefus, it is reniarka’ole that be mentions one 

r ..... 

Emporium only which plainly indicates the intercourfe with 
this region of India to have been very inconlidcrable. Had 
voyages from the Arabian Gulf to thofc countries of India 
been as frequent, as to have inti,tled Ptolemy to fpecify fo 
minutely the longitude and latitude of the gixat number of 
places which he mentions, he miift, in confeqacucc of this, 
hace acquired fuch information as would ha' c prevented fcveral 
great errors into which he has fallen. Had it been ufual to 
double Cape Comorin, and to fail up the Bay of Bengal to the 
mouth of the Ganges, fome of the ancient geographers would 
not have been fo uncertain, and others fo widely miflaken, 
with refpeG to the fituation and magnitude of the idand of 
Ceylon. If the merchants of Alexandria had often villtcd 
the ports of the Golden Cherfonefus, and of tlic Great Bay, 
Ptolemy’s clefcriptions of them niufi. have been rendered more 
correfpondent to their real form, nor could he have believed 
feveral places to lie beyond the line, .which arc in truth fomc 
degrees on this fide of it. 

But though the navigation of the ancients may not have- 
extended to the farther India, we are certain that varioi. ’ 
commodities of that country were imported into Bg}’pt, and 
thence were conveyed to Rome, and to other parto of the 
empire. Prom circumftances which I have already enumerat- 
ed, we are warranted in, concluding, that thefe ivcrc brouglii 
In veffels of the country to Mufiris, and to the other ports on 
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different claffes, or cafts, into which the people of India were 
divided, merchants are mentioned as one*, from wliicli we 
may conclude trade to ha.ve been one of tb.c eftabliflied occu- 
pations of men in that country. From tae Author of the 
Circumnavigation of the Erytlirxan Sea, we learn that the 
inhabitants of the Coromandel coaft traded in veffels of their 
own with thofe of hlalabar ; that the interior trade of Barygaza 
was confiderable j and that there was, at all feafons, a number 
of country {hips to be found in the harbour of Mufiris By 
Strabo we arc informed, that the moft valuable produdlions of 
Tapi-obane were carried to Lmpcrla of India". In 

this way the traders from Egypt might be iupplled with them, 
and thus could finifh their voyages within the year, which 
muft have been protraded much longer if they had exlc.tdci 
as far towards the eafl as is generally fuppofed. 


From all this it appears to be probable, that Ptolejny 
derived the information concerning the eaflern parts of India. 

^ Plin. Nat. Hift. lib. vi. c. 22. * Perip. Mar. Erythr. 34, 3c. 
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S T. upon which he founds Iiis calculations, not fo imicli frc 
diredt and regulax* intercourfe between Zgypt and thef 
tries, as from the reports of a few adventurers, wl 


: fo 

much iron.'’, r 

ppt 

and thefc coi 

ent; 

.irers, whom. 

ii'orr 

ipted to proC' 


beyond the ufual limits of navigation. 


TnouciJ, from the age of Ptoleriy^ the 2 J'f't 

continued to be carriec 0:1 in he fcrirur c'-ar-p], bo'd' 

Rome, the aacient capital of the cmplrr, and i..''nn’n'snop!e, 
the new feat of government, were fupplied r, idi lljcprccici: 
commodities of that coiinti'y by the mcrchan';? of Alcxandrl',, 
yet, until the reign of the emperor Jufiinlan, vre have r' 
new information concerning the intcrccnrfe with the Eafl b; 
Tea, or the progrefs which was made in the difcorciT of 

Tprnnfp. ripfvioT-js. TTndpr T^ifilnian. Conn ns. an l/Vi 1. - 


remote regions. Under Juilinian, Cofnias^ an ■■ 

merchant', in the coiuTc of his trafic, made ic:ae voyage 
to India, whence he acquired the frnamc of inclicopieisllec j 
but afterwards, by a tranfition not imcommou in that fuper- 
ftitious age, he renounced all the concerns of this life, and 
affumed the monaftic character. In the folitude and Icifure of 
a cell, he compofed feveral works, one of wdiich, dignified by 
him with the name of Chrijtian 'Topography, has reached iis. 
The main defign of it is to combat the opinion of thofe plil- 
lofophers, who affert the earth to be of a iphcricai figure, and 
to prove that it is an oblong plane, of twelve thoufand miles ia 
length from eaft to weft, and of fix thoufand miles in breadth 
from north to fouth, furrounded by high tvalis, covered by 
the firmament as with a canopy or vault \ that tiie vicifCtudc 

1 1 fc'f 
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of dar 2:.\a right was cccafioned by a mountain of prcdijh 
heigntj fifiated in the extremities of the north, round wh 


the fun moved 5 that when it aj'j'jeared on one hde of this 
inountain, the carta was illuminated, when concealed cn the 
other f;de, the earth was left involved in darknefs But amidil 
thofe %viid reveries, more fuited to the credulity of Li? new 
profefficn, than to the found fenfe chara< 3 :eriil:ic of that in 
which he was formeidy engaged, Cofmas feems to relate what 
he himfelf had obferved in his travels, or what he had learned 
from others, with great firnplicity ciiici rc^cird tox trLiiii# 


He appears to have been well acquainted with the wed; 
coaft of the Indian peninfala, and names feveral places f;tuated 
upon it j he deferibes it as the chief feat of the pepper trade, 
and mentions Male, in particular, as one of the mofl: fre- 
quented ports on that account From IVIale, it is probable 
that this fide of the continent has derived its modern name 
of Malabar ; and the clufter of ifiands contiguous to it, that of 
the hlakuvcs. From him too wc lean;, that the ihaad of 
Taprobane, which he fuppofes to lie at an equal diilance 
from the Perfian Gulf on the weft, and the country of the 
Sinse on the eaft, had become, in confequence of this com- 
modious fituation, a great ftaple of trade; that into it were 
imported the filk of the Siiia, and the precious fpices of the 
Eaftern countries, which were conveyed thence to all parts of 
Xadia, to Perfia, and to the Arabian Gulf. To this ifland he 


^ Cofmas ap. Montfaucon Co!Ie£l. Patrutn> ii. 113, &c. 138. 
® Coim. Hb, ii. p. 138. iib. xi. 337. 


gives 
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SEC T. gives tlie name of Slelediba’’, the fame 'vvilh. that of Selctid'o* 
, , or Serendib, bv which it is ftill known all over tlic Eail. 


To Cofmas ^ve arc alfo indebted for the Urd iiiformatior 
of a new rival to the Romans in trade having appeared in tb.e 
Indian Teas. The Perfians, after having overturned the copL 
of the Parthians, and re-eftabliflied the line of fheir auciciit 
inonarchSj feern to have furmounted entirely the averiion of 
their anceftors to maritime exertion, and made early and 


vigorous ciforts in order to acquire a fhare in the iucrative 
commerce with India. All its conliderable ports were fre- 
quented by traders from Perfia, who, in return for fomc pro- 
dudfions of their own country in requell among the Indians, 
received the precious commodities, which they conveyeu 
the Perfian Gulf, and by means of the great rivers, Euphrates 
and Tigris, diflributed them through every province of their 
empire. As the voyage from Perlia to India was much lliortcr 
than that from Egypt, and attended with Icfs cxpcnce and 
danger, the intercourfe between the two countries increafed 
rapidly. A circumllance is mentioned by Cofmas which is a 
ftriking proof of this. In moft of the cities of any note in 
India he found Chriftian churches eftabliflied, in which the 
fundbions of religion were performed by priefts ordained by the 
archbilhop of Scicucia, the capital of the Perfian empire, and 
who continued fubjedt to his jurifdidlion India appears 
to have been moi-e thoroughly explored at this period, than it 
was in the age of Ptolemy, and a greater number of ftrangers 


? Lib. xi. 336. 


1 Cofm, lib. iii. 178. 
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feem to have been fettled there. It is remarkable, liovrcvcr, 
that, according to the account of Cofmas, none of thefe ftraii- \ 
gers were accuftomed to vifit the eaflera regions of Afia, bur 
refted fatisfied with receiving their filk, their fpices, and other 
valuable produiSlioas, as they rvere imported into Ceylon, and 
conveyed thence to the various marts of India h 

The frequency of open hoftilltics between the emperors of 
Conftantinople and the monarchs of Perlla, together witli the 
increafing rivalfhip of their fubjects in the trade with India, 
gave rife to an event v/hich produced a confiderable change 
in the nature of that commerce. As the ufe of filk, both in 
drefs and furniture, became gradually more general in the 
court of the Greek emperors, who imitated and furpaffed the 
fovereigns of Afia in fplendour and magnificence ; and as 
China, in which, according to the concurring teffimony of 
Oriental writers, the culture of filk was originally known 
Hill continued to be the only country which produced that 
valuable commodity ; the Perfians, improving the advantages 
which their fituation gave them over the merchants from the 
Arabian Gulf, fupplanted them in all the marts of India to 
■which filk was brought by fea from the Eaft. Having it like- 
wife in their po'wer to moleft or to cut off the caravans, which, in 
order to procure a fupply for the Greek empire, travelled by land 
to China, through the northern provinces of the kingdm-n, they 
entirely engroffed that branch of commerce. Conftantinople was 
obliged to depend on a rival power for an article which luxury 

* Lib. xi. 337. ' Herbelot Biblioth. Orient, artic. Harlr. 
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vie\vcd and defired as eflential to elegance, TIic Perfiane, 
with tlic iiriol rapacity of monopoliils, ivJfcJ the price of fiiL 
to fi.cli an exorbitant iieiglil that JuPdaiar,, eager !iO£ only 
to obtain a full anti certain fnpply of a coraaiiodily \iIhJi xtas 
become of indifpcnfable life, but felicitous to dcliicr tbe com- 
merce of bis fubjcdls from the exaflions of his c-xcmict, on- 
chavoiirctf by means of his ally, the Giirlftlan monarch of 
Abyiluiia, to wrcA feme portion of the iiik tmJe from the 
Pcrfians, In this attempt he faileJ ; but f I e : he Icail 
expected it, he, hy an unforefecn event, attai i xl, in lone 
meafure, the objedt which he had in view. Two Perfian 
monks having been employed as miffionaries in feme of the 
Chriftian churches, which W'ere cftabliflicd (as wc arc iufonii- 
ed by Gofmas) in diherent parts of India, had penctiafcJ i*uo 
the country of the Seres, or China. There tiic) obllrvcu iJu* 
labours of the hlk-worm, and became acquainted uitli all the arts 
of man in workiisg up it? produdlioas into luch a variety of 
elegant fabiks. The profpctl of gain, or perhaps an iudignant 
zeal, excited by feeing this lucrative branch of commerce cn- 
grofl'edby unbelieving nations, prompted them to repair to Cou- 
ftantinople. There they explained to the emperor the or!g: i 
of filk, as well as the various modes of preparing and i um i- 
fadturiiig it, myfterics luthcrlo unknown, or \cry iinpo fcdly 
underftood in Europe ; and encouraged by his liberal promifes, 
they undertook to bring to the capkd a fuffeient number of 
thofe wonderful infedls, to wdiofe labours man is I'n much in- 
debted. This they accompliihcd by conveying the eggs of the 


* Proeop, Flift. Arcan, c. 25. 
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teCj axad they mukipixcd axxd XTcrkad in ilia lame iiianacr ;.i 
thole diaiates where they hrft bcccrnc obkcts of L'-man atten- 
don and care Vaf: 'numbers cf thefe infcal^ v. cie fmn rear- 
ed ill different parts of Greece, particularly in ihc leVpm.ak , 
Sicily afterwards undertook to breed filk-xvorms ’’k.a 
fuccefsjand was imitated, from time to time, in ieveral towt: . cf 
Italy. In. all thefe places erctenfive manufailuret. v. rre 
and carried on, with filk cf domerdc prodaaiior 
for filk from the Eak diminhned cf courfe, iLe f.f'j 




A i ij I* 




Greek emperors were no longer obliged to have reccurfe to 
the Perfians for a fupply of it, and a confidcrable change took 
place in the nature of the commercial intercourfe between 
Europe and India 


Procop. de Bsllo Gothic, lib. iv. c. 17 . 
See NOTE XXXV. 
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SECT. 

III. 

V ™ — f 


A, D. C40, 


latent pafiions anJ .alcnts Into exertion. The 3 ;rcaicil pari 
the Arab';, frthhe 1 £i‘o:n the earlieil: ti lie*? whh. nation d Indc- 
penJcntc anJ pciTo >al liLcrrp, tended tecir crar.L’, c* reaicd 
t].„: * pain'i-ri<.e&, V Ithia the piccindls of their cv, a paninliUu, 


a h 


iwi i rn a.,Je inre ccuiA with the jcil of j, s. i vh h tin!. 


a Aihed out to plunder a caravan, 01 x ioi ” tianclL 


j-O. for, tjicy 


n J 


iL laDOUi. 


^ ai., '■ad he bjau..! od conn t ' ’i., Oui a] - 

lion‘s of pafiorai life. All thefe orders od irc . ^ ...a p’o. opt- 
ed by the ciithuliafdc ardoar with winch the cviicr.ations au^ 
example of Mahomet iafpired them, difnlaycd, at once, a. 
the zeal of miihonaries, and the aribitioa of conaucror. 
They fprcacl the ciodliiae of their prophet, and c' loi dv 
dominion of his ihcceiTors, from the fliorcs of the iL f 

the f'0'>rde' of China, v.ith a rapiuhv (>d .u ^v.s 10 mhhh 
there I- iOL' hj^ fmihu in the ii'I-or^ od mauiaud. f,,}[ 
was one oi ih^ir caillcd; cc*Kpacfls ; aul they fetJed in that 
inviting comatiy, and kept poflcfTion of it, the Greeks were 
excluded from all inlcrcourfc with Alexandria, to which llie^ 
iiad long reforted as the chief marl of Indian goodt,. I\o 
was this the only cffcfl which the progrcfcs of the h.al ^ - 
medau arms had rpon thr cormncrce of Ceropc ’ Mi h d .. 
Piior to their invaf or. ( f "gyp^, tiic I . " .1 I Ou w(‘ the 


great kingdom of Perfia, and aJchd -t to t! r cn\hu djJi 
Caliphs. They found their new fubiecls cngagv.d in | decuting 
that extenfivc trade with India, and the touiiiry to the tail of 
it, the commencement and progrefs of wldJi iii Pcilia I have 
already mentioned ; and they were fo fcnfiblc of the great ad- 
vantages derived from it, that they became defirous to partake 

? of 
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of tnemo As the aQive powers of the human mine, whe 
roufed to vigorous exertions in cue line, are mod cnpalie c 
operating with force in other dhcctiona ; the Arnhians, frera 
impetuous W’-arriors, feen became mcrcLanU. 

They continued to carry on the trade vrith Lidia i i its f r r 
channel from the Perfian Gulf, but It was with that arderr 
vv'hich charadlerizes all the early efforts of iMahomet's follow- 
ers. In a fiiort time they advanced £r beyond the bo,^nd" 
of ancient navigation, and brought many of the niofi , 

commodities of the Eail diredtiy frern the countries Ad.dn'n 
produced them. In order to engrofs all the profit aiihi.g Lem 
the fale of them, the Caliph Omar% a few years after tie 
conqueft of Perfia, founded the city of Baflbra, on the vreftein 
banks of the great ftreatn formed by the junction of the 
Euphrates and Tigris, with a view of fecuring the command 
of thefe two rivers, by which goods imported from India weie 
conveyed into all parts of Afia. With fich difeernmert 
the iltuation cliofen, that radoin fcon became a rlacc ef t.. .e 
hardly inferior to Alexandria^ 


This general information with refpedt to tiie trade of the 
Arabians with India, which is all that can be derived from, 
the hiftorians of that period, is confirmed and illuflrated by 
the Relation of a Voyage from the Perfian Golf towards the 
Eaft, wiitten by an Arabian merchant in the year of the 
Chriftian sera eight hundred and fifty-one, about two centuries 


- Herbd. BibliOth. Orient. AXtKtBtifab, 
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‘3 C gR'er Perfia w^’s fuHeAci -O P:e Car?'!!?, r.ii! cr yialiactl b’ 'be 

^ I 1 j. 

GQr:^i;icr/isry of anotl^cr Arjjiaii^ waa i.. .d v i:lcJ J.ia 


Ji:Ilean jarcs ot i\Ld"\ s canci:3 -Uli.. 

*i\s CO fiU \:r? a clialm :n ^ilGcay e cc i iiiDiuXt 

I'on Tv-iili liibia, fura 
cAiail die e;:S; 


Ojl lie j _!! 


3 I" Qks^^^Zd 

-rj « «. 

\^ .. 1. J V ^ (i o . .5 ..... 


1 C .a 14 
4 a ' 4 ! 

. .L%.% C iu»* 


a-IU. 14 \sillZA . . ^ 


L - wfc V L - i 


Though feme liave tliai. Jh- i < .. d d ' M.opcrty 

of the magnet, by ^>111011 it commui.’tea'tcr, »r ii -.Irliio lo a 
needle or Hinder rod of iron, as to i »aba i. pcbit lowardc. llic 

dre it wa.'. 

' 1 .1 t.'< a cl 


loa- 


C%'S- 


poles of die earth, vras knov.-'n in the E, 
obferred in I'liropr, ic is manifer., bollt from lac I 
the MAionctan merchant, and from much coucs. 
deuce, th “ .10. r *y the Arabians, !>ut the (’.sIsk‘ 1, trciv 
d.f itnlc a' fd , f 1 . fil g-indc, and that their mode fd' navi- 
ga'icu was »a t r'^crc .a.h entrnus than tluit of tlie t Greeks and 
Homans ' i hey ifccred I'ervilely along the coafl, feldom 
Erctching cut to fca fo far as to lofe fight of land, and as 
they ilaaped their courfe in this timid manner, d’cir mode 


of reckoning 


W: 


dcletlivc, and liable to the f: 


mic error v 


X ol fenced in ilut ef the (X>ccks and Romausd 


Notvv iviKi 1 Ais D tNG >!ie..e difulvantagCo, the |.rogrc/f’> cT 
the Arabians lovrards the Rail emended fer beyond the Cuff 

I See NOTE >:XXVL ^ Relation, p. 5. 8, fee. 

'* Renau io.‘. Incpiiry into the Time when the .Mahomeilans full ent.aed 

Chilic!, p, ]E4j. 
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of Siam, the boundary of European navigation. They became 
acquainted with Sumatra, and the other iflands of the great 
Indian Archipelago, and advanced as far as the city of Canton 
in China. Nor are thefe difcoveries to be confidered as the 
effedt of the enterprifing curiofity of individuals j they were 
owing to a regular commerce carried on from the Ferlsan 
Gulf with China, and all the intermediate countries. h.Iany 
Mahomedans, imitating the example of the Pei-fians deferibed 
by Cofmas Indicopleuftes, fettled in India and the countries 
beyond it. They were fo numerous in the city of Canton, 
that the emperor (as the Arabian authors relate) permitted 
them to have a Cadi or judge of their o%vn fecc, who decided 
controverhes among his countrymen by their own laws, anti 
prefided in all the functions of religion ®. In other places 
profelytes were gained to the Mahoraedan faith, and the 
Arabian language was underftood and Ipoken in almoU every 
fea-port of any note. Ships from China and diferent places of 
India traded in the Perfian Gulf*', and by the frequency of 
mutualintercourfe, all uie nations cf the ZAl .■cmrm btttcv 
acquainted with each other 

A STRIKING proof of this is the new informaticn ccncent*- 
ing China and India wc receive from the two authors I have 
mentioned. They point out the fituation of Canton, now fc 
well known to Europeans, with a conhderable degree of exa£l- 
nefs. They take ncticc of the gi acral ule cf filk among the 
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® Relation, p. 7. Remarks, p, ig. Inqul.'v, p. 17 1, &c. 
j aes NOTE xxxvn. S Relation, p. 8. 
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CIiuicA, They are the lirfi; wlio mention their ccIft.iMvJ 
manufad-ure of porcclane, which, on account of its dciicac}’' 
and tranfpi'iCiicy, they compare to gj’afs. They deicribe iL-. 
tea-tree, and the mode of Tiling its leaves ; and from the gr*-:: 
revenue v.hicli was levied (as they inform us) f-om tlic CuP- 
funip'ion of it, tea feems to have been as iiniverfeliy tiie f.-.vru'- 
iie be^’cregc of the Cbiaefe in the ninth ccnti-iy, ct I; a', 
prefenu 


Even with rcfpect to thofe parts of fnuLt 'whb.h 'u c C;ci.h' 
and Romans were accuftomecl to vifit, the Arabians had ac- 
quired more pcrfcG information. They mention a great cm-' 
pire cftablillied on the INIalabar coafl;, governed by monan h * 
whofe authority was paramount to that of every ponxr \i 
India. Thcfe monarchs were dillinguiflicd by d'c julLtlix'n 
of Bulchcri-'^ a name )et known in India , and H probable 
that the Saniorinj or cmi'cror o/t'alicut, To f!c<.|iicnily men- 
tiened in the accounts of the iirB voyages of the I’oriugiicfc 
to India, pofleffed fome portion of their dominions. They 
celebrate the extraordinary progrefs which the Indians had 
made in aftronomical knowledge, a circumilancc which rLcm" 
to have been unknowm to the Greeks and R C-1'^ niicl li L V 
that in this branch of fcicncc they were far ft p. :ioc fi Lc ino'l 


enlightened nations of the Aaft, on v. ’uifn acorjiu fiicir 
fovercign was denoniiiU'.LjJ tiie King of U ii’Jom . Ollier 
peculiarities in the political inhitniious, the mrdc of judicial 


Relation, p. 21. 25. *' Hcibclot, arik. Ilml Sc Bdhur, 

Relation, p. 37. 53. 
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proceedings, the paftimes, and the fupcrftitions of the Indians, SECT, 
particularly the excruciating mortifications and penances of . ‘ ’ 

the faquirs, might be produced as proofs of the fuperior know- 
ledge which the Arabians had acquired of the manners of that 
people. 

The fame commercial Ipirit, or religious zeal, which prompted 
the Mahomedans of Perfia to vifit the remotefi: regions of the 
Eaft, animated the Chriftians of that kingdom. The Neftorian. 
churches planted in Perfia, under the proteflion firft of its 
native fovereigns, and afterwards of its conqueroivS the Caliphs, 
were numerous, and governed by relpetRable ecclefiaftics. 

They had early fent mifiionaries into India, and eftablifhed 
churches in different parts of it, particularly, as I have formerly 
related, iu the Ifland of Ceylon. When the Arabians 
extended their navigation as far as China, a more ample field, 
both for their commerce and their zeal, opened to their view. 

If we may rely on. the concurring evidence of Chriftiaa authors, 
in the Eaft as well as in the Weft, confirmed by the teftimony of 
the two Mahomedan travellers, their pious labours were attend- 
ed with fuch fuccefs, that in the ninth and tenth centuries the 
number of Chriftians in India and China was very confidera- 
ble h As the churches in both thefe countries received all their 
ecclefiaftics from Perfia, where they were ordained by the 
CatholkoSf or Neftorian Primate, whofe fupremacy they ac- 
knowledged, this became a regular channel of intercourfe and 
iatelUgence j and to the combined effedl of all thefe circum- 


> See NOTE XXXVIIL 
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^ t C aif, ihsl-.i_d v'iJi f ipp’piug the Jemanil in their own 
van dunil he. is Er the commoJhics of the Eaft, ncgIccceJ to 
conoroj them, hp ’’t.p ch the r.roai channels, to the treiing 
tCAtriS ca .he hleJheira: ein. The opulent inhab’’" .n''s of 

clc’ .1 Th’ 'a cf < n\L r! 
h a..f, a . 'i f .h Irp cccee, tha. .ah .he rcti”ily cf commerce 
was ito. ’w ai* iLrf. J. C. j .0 .in I a reined y for an evil which they 
deemed intolerable. The difficulties which were to be fur- 
mounted in order to accompHlh. this, afford the moft ftriking 
proof cf the high eilimation in v'liieh tbs commodities cf the 
Eail Wv re held at that time. T .z uik of China was purchafed in. 

cf that empire, and com eyed 
cf ei^h y or a hi n. ired daySg 
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vras jonz'^^wa.x i;i3 leuious ana opei'c.u:. a.c ^ - 
carj.Ied from tlm ba:.I:s of tl:e Indoa, by a rcuta early ficqi . 1 , 

?nd ■^Tliich I Lave rlready defcrlbed, either to the riwr Cxl., 
or clreflly to the Gaipian, from which they held tlie ume 
cciirfe to Conflantiiicple. 


:s oov'cus, ta’t oriy commoost Oi 


conuderable value, could bear llie exuer.ee cf fuch a node cf 
conveyance j and in regulating the piice cf thofe ccrnrnodiih'r, 
not only the expence, but the rlfque and danger cf cciivej’i’.g 
them, were to be taken into account. In their journey acroA 
the Vw.! plain extending from Samarcandc to the frontier cf 
China, ccravans were expofed to the aflaults and clcprcdatloti's 
cf the Tart? ra, the Hun:, the Turk', and other ro'- r t Ih. : 


CU’v. V 


iCw;.. ; rcr 
.j‘r i'uirncY frcni 


were they exempt irom iniait r'^J p.ujge .n t .j r j'uirncj; ircni 
the Cyrus to the Pliafi-, lk.*.j 'gh the I’ljfcn cf Ccldiic, a 
country noted, both in modern 

thievilh difpofition of its inliabitants. llvei i.n.kr ?!! thee 
(difad%'antages, the trade widi the Enff wc'-, c'^’i^d c i viuz 
ardour. Conftantinople beean ere '3 ’* ■/ 'j s'"', of Ii.dlan 
and Chinefe commodities, and the u" ’ h n hk fwA.d into i: 
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L;at great city, but feetr.s to rave r..r.rdcdj 
(Incline of tbe empire cf Vtrhich it was the 


to tbe fpleadour of 
for fonie time, the 
capital. 


As far as we may venture to conjectme, from tlie imper- 
fccl information, cf cotemporary hiilorians, it was chiefly by 
thv mode of ccnvej-ance rvhicli I have deferibed, perilous and 
• 0 ^ erolb as it V'as, that Europe rvai. iupplied with the commo- 
dities of the Eaft, during more than two centuries. Through- 
out that period the Chriftians and Mahomedans were engaged 
in almoft uninterrupted hoftilities j profecuted with all the 
animofity which rivalfhip for power, heightened by religious 
zeal, natui'ally excites. Under circumftances which occafioned 
fuch alienation, commercial intercourfe could hardly fubfi/l, 
and the merchants of Chriftendom either did not refort at all 
to Alexandria, and the ports of Syria, the ancient ftaples for 
the commodities of the Eafl:, after they were in poffeffion of 
the Mahomedans, or if the love of gain, furmounting their 
abhorrence of the Infidels, prompted them to vifit the marts 
■which they had long freciuented, it was with much caution and 
diftruft. 


While the difficulties of procuring the produflions of the 
Eafl were thus augmented, the people of Europe became more 
defirous of obtaining them. About this time fome cities of 
Italy, particularly Amalplii and Venice, having acquired a 
greater degree of independence than they formerly poffeffed, 
began to cultivate the arts of domeftic induftry, with an ardour 
and ingenuity uncommon in the middle ages. The effedl of 
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thefe exertions was fuch an increafe of wealth, as created new SECT. 

^ Iff 

wants and defires, and formed a tafte for elegance and luxury, . _ ' . 

which, induced them to vifit foreign, countries in order to 
gratify it. Among men in this ftage of their advance- 
ment, the produdtions of India have always been held in lilgJi 
eftimation, and from this period they were imported into Italy 
in larger quantities, and came into more general ufe. Several 
circumftances which indicate this revival of a commercial Ipirit, 
are coIle6;ed by the induftrious Muratori, and, from the clofe 
of the feventh century, an, attentive obi'erver may ditcern faint 
traces of its progrefs \ 

Even in enlightened ages, when the tranfadions of nations 
arc obfbrved and recorded with the greateft care, and the ftore 
of hiftorical materials feems to be abundantly ample, fo little 
attention has been paid to the operations of commerce, that 
every attempt towards a regular dedudion of them, has been 
found an undertaking of the utmoft difficulty. The a:ra, 
however, to which. 1 have conducted this Difquil'tion, is one 
of the periods in the annals of mankind concerning which 
hiftory furniflies moil fcanty information. As it was chiefly 
in the Greek empire, and in fome cities of Italy, that any 
efforts were made to procure the commodities of India, and 
the other regions of the Eaft, it is only from the Hiflorians 
of thofe countries we can exped to find any account of that 
trade. But from the age of Mahomet, until the time when 

° Antiquit, Ital. medij AIvi, ii. 40O. 408. 41O. 883. 885. 834. Ren 
Ital, Script, ii. .187. 
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L f that the Italian flatec., while 
ii-cf-ch by the Llaliomcclaiis, who 


h. have 

:",r:merciri f^xirlt, we fearch 
1 or nature of that trade by 
which they fir ft rofe to eininence It is ananifefc, however, 
from the iltglmea; rrtention lo the events which happened in 
the fe'''ent]i i \ i c*g-. h c 
their coafis vcic c' tii . ti 
had made fene feAccieuts there, and had fubjected Sicily 
aiuiofc ei:li;u’y tc thci“ dominie e, ceuM not trade v/ilh much 
confidence and fcc.irLy in Bgypt and Syria. With wdiat 
implacable hatred Chiduiaas viexved Mahornedans, as the difi- 
ciples of an impoftor, is well known ; and as all the nations 
which profelTed the Chriftian faith, both in the Eaft and Weft, 
had mingled the worfiiip of angels and faints with that of the 
Supreme Being, and had adorned their churches vvitli pi(i?.ures 
and ftatues | the true IMoilems confidered themfeivcs as the 
only affeitors of the nnitj of God, and beheld Chriftians of 
every denomination vdth abhori'euce, as idolaters, hluch time 
was requifite to foften this mutual animofity, fo far as to ren- 
der intercourfe in any degree cordial. 


» See NOTE XXXIX. 
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Meanwhile a tafte for the luxuries of the Eaft continued SEC!' 
not only to fpread in Italy, but, from imitation of the Italians, . . 

or from fome improvement in their own fituation, the people 
of Marfeilles, and other towns of France on tl:e ATediLcrnnean, 
became equally fond of them. But the prouts exaCted by the 
merchants of Amalphi or Venice, from whom they reccivei! 
thofe precious commodities, were ib exorbitant as prompted 
them to make fome effort to fuppJy their own demands. 

With this view, the^/ not only opened a trade v :‘a Cor.f..’'n.“ 
tincple, but ventured at times to viiit the poel> of h’gypt and 
Syria This eagerr.tfs of the European?, on the one hand, 
to obtain the produdions of India, and, on the other hand, 
the immenfe advantages which both the Caliphs and their 
lubjedts derived from the fale of them, induced both fo far to 
conceal their reciprocal antipiathy, as to carry on a traffic 
manifefliy for tiicir common benefit. How fir this traffic 
extended, and in vrhat mcvC it was condudled by thefe new 
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S T. Tyrians, then by the Greeks of Alexandria, nest by the 

> Remans, and at laft by the fubjedls of the Conftantinopolitan 

empire. 


But whatever might have been the influence of this grow- 
ing correfpondence, it was prevented from operating with 
full effect by the crufades, or expeditions for the recovery 
of the Holy Land, which, during two centuries, occupied the 
profelTors of the two rival religions, and contributed to alie- 
nate them more than ever from each other. I have, in ano- 
ther work contemplated mankind while under the dominion 
of this frenzy, the moft Angular, perhaps, and the longeft 
continued, of any that occurs in the hiftory of our lpecies| 
and I pointed out fuch eifedts of it upon government, upon 
property, upon manners and tafte, as were fuited to what 
were then the objedts of my enquiry. At prefent my atten- 
tion is confined to obferve the commercial confequences of the 
crufades, and how far they contributed to retard, or to promote^ 
the conveyance of Indian commodities into Europe. 

To fix an idea of peculiar fanftity to that country, which 
the Author of our Religion felefted as the place of his refi- 
dence while on earth, and in v>rhich he accomplifhed the 
redemption of mankind, is a fentiment fo natural to the 
human mind, that, from the firft eftablifliment of Chrifiianity, 
the vifiting of the holy places in Judea was confidered as an 
exercife of piety, tending powerfully to awaken and to cherifh 

' Hift. of Charles V. vol. i. 'p. 26. edit. 1787. 
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ed by heinous tranlgreilbrs. Xt was muic ftv<.pently a J„y 
•undertaken with voluntary zeal, anv! in ijai!* Ci.-a-. it 
deemed an expiation for ali pad cAn::-. inr’n \a-Z::it r. . n, 
'vhicli I have elfcwbcre enumerated n, ti.c.d ■‘1 ' '• d'e 

Holy Land multiplied amazingly du ring tua tent i aim C‘i*vcnt]i 
centuries. Not only individualb in the lower and middle ranks 
of life, but perfons of fuperior condition, attended by large 
retinues, and numerous caravans of opulent pilgrims, reforted 
to Jcrufalem. 
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In all their eperatiens, hotvever, men have a tvonderful 
C'^xtciity i'T. mit,g!ing feme attei.ilca to in 
runedons wldcli Icem to be mod pureN 
homedan caravans which, in obedience to the injunmions cl* 
their religion, vifit the holy temple of hiccca, are net com- 
pofed, as I {hall hereafter explain more fully, of de- cut pil- 
grims only, but of merchants, who, both in going and return- 
ing, are provided with fuch an aflbrtmcnt of goods, that they 
carry on a conilderabic trafueb Even the Faquirs of li d;a, 
whefe wild enthuhafm feems to elevate them above ad folici- 


* Hitl, of Charles V. \o!. L p. £7. 285. 

Vingfi di Ramufio, vol. i. p. 151, 152, 
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tade abcr.t tbc concerns of this world, liave rendered their 
irccoent mages fubfervient to their ixitereft, by trading ia 
ev;ry country threngh which they travel In like manner, 
it T.as net fay devotion alone that fuch numerous bands cf 
C’hrlAian pilgrims v.’ere induced to viiit Jerufalem. To many 
of them commerce x”as the chief meti’/e of undertaking that 
Jhtant ’'’’oyage, and by exchanging the produdlions of Europe 
for the more valuable commodities c£ Afia, particularly thofe 
of India, which at that time were diffufetl through every pait 
of the Caliphs dominions, they enriched themfelves, and fur- 
niihed their countrymen wdth fuch an additional fupply cf 
Eaftern luxuries, as augmented their relifli for them 


But how faint foever the lines may be, which, prior to tha 
crulades, mark the influence of the frequent pilgrimages ta 
the Eafl: upon commerce, they become fo confpicuous after 
the commencement of thefe expeditions, as to meet the eye of 
every obferver. Various circumftances concurred towards this, 
from an enumeration of whicli it will appear, that by attend- 
ing to the progrefs and effedts of the crufades, confiderable 
light is thrown upon the fubjedl of my inquiries. Great 
armies, conduced by the moft illuftrious nobles of Europe, 
and compofed of men of the moft enterprifing ipirit in all the 
kingdoms of it, marched towards Paleftine, through countries 
far advanced beyond thofe v/hich they left, in every fpecies of 
improvement. They beheld the dawn of profperity in ths 

“ See NOTE XL. 

“ Gul. Tyr, lib. xvii. c. 4. p. 933. ap. Gefla Dei per Francos. 
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India, and the countries beyond it. Tliey after^vards iervL.'. I 
thoie provinces of Alia through xvhich tl... c..rr.".ird/.ic'' d' tin 
Eaft were ufually corn. ty?.d, ord I ..c.t'ne o. 

cities which had been ilapies that ti^de, hhey eh '.h.Lhv.*. 
the kingdom, of Jerufalem, wiiieii fubfulcd near tv. c '..undred 
years. They took pofiefiion of the thi'onc of the Greek em- 
pire, and governed it above half a century. A.midil fucli a 
variety of events and operations, the ideas of the ficixe 
warriors of Europe gradually opened and improved ; they 
became acquainted svith the policy and arts of the people 
f'-’iom they lEbdued ; they obferved the xi rrecs rf th.ir 
wear ant. avancti t. er'cs a., th.^ a. ..-.a . ^ . 

and Tyre, whe.r ceneuered by ' ..e c’-n.hh-^rs, ..wte iXv.ridih'.g 
cities, inhabited by opuk-nt nicrchants, wlic ih.ppiied ah t!.e 
nations trading in the IMcdi‘':rranean with the produdlion^ cf 
the Eaft b and as far as can be gathci'ed from incidental occur- 
rences, mentioned by the Hiftorians of tlte Holy Yfar, nrho, 
being moftly priefts and moxiks, had their attention direclcd to 
objeSs very diferent from ibofe relating to commerce, there 
is rcafon to believe that both i;' Conftantinople, while iubjccl. 


r GuL T/r. lb. siii. c. 5 Ale Ayicnf. Hud. Hie .’o'", ap. Ge.d.i D.h 
vols i. p. 24 -. 
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to t!ie Fix’olcs, and in the ports cf Syria acquired by the 
ChriPtians, the long-eftabliChed trade with the EaU continued to 
be orotecled and encouraged. 


ZPl'T thctigh commerce may ha^e been only a fecondary 
cbjecl with the mart:';! leaders of the crufades, engaged in 
yjrpemri fcclhiities \.ith the Tarhs on one hand, and with 
tiic So! Jans of Egypt on the other, it tvas the primary objeft 
with the aifociates, in conjmidlion with whom they carried on 
their operations. Numerous as the armies -were which affumed 
the croft, and enterpriling as the fanatical zeal was with 
which they were animated, they could not have accompiifhed 
their purpofe, or even have reached the feat cf their warfare, 
without fecuring the affiftance of the Italian flates. None of the 
other European powders could either furni-h a fuEicient number 
of traniports to convey the armies of the crufaders to the coafl 
of Dalmatia, vrhence they marched to Gonflantinople, the place 
of general rendezvous ; or were able to fupply them with 
milkary {lores and provifions in fuch abundance as to enable 
them to invade a diftant country. In all the fucceffive expe- 
ditions, the fleets of the Genoefe, of the Pifans, or of the 
Venetians, kept cn the coafl: as the armies advanced by land, 
and fupplying them, from time to time, with whatever was 
v/anting, engrolTcd all the profits of a branch of commerce 
'which, in every age, has been extremely lucrative. It was 
with all the interefted attention of merchants, that the Italians 
anorded their aid. On the redudfcion of any place in which 
they found it for their inlereft, to fettle, they obtained from 
the crufaders valuable immunities of different kinds ; freedom 
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of tride ; ar ob^te rent cT lr.3 vS 
nvas iraported and c::p^ .re', c.* < 
the property of entbe far .rb<5 jr. ;c*rv, cM 
fa'eets in others 5 and: pr'rbL^: 
reiided v.dti'un their prcci'u.’^ ti 
tedaon, of being tried by the': 
their own appointment 
tages, we can trace, during the preg-'^fs! cf .he rn. hf.-, a 
rapid increafe of wealth and cf pc ler a:r Jd f . .^nr "e .. 
ftates of Italy. Every port cpca to trade vras -'ccrct... ev 
their merchants, who, having now engroaed enti.xiy ti.e .c:r.- 
merce of the Eaft, ftrove with fuch active emiuaticn to ilnd 
new markets for the co:nmoditics which it fiirniihed, that they 
extended a tafte for them to many parts of Europe in which 
they had hitherto been little known. 


Two events happened, prior to the termination of the ETcly 
War, which, hy accuirir.g to the h c re . i' .urJ L c.' i. . 
poffefiion cf feveral provinces in tie G- c cmp.rc, cn li ’<.d 
them to fupply Europe more abundantly with all the pirduc- 
tions of the Eaft. The firft was the conqueft cf CoLftinti- 
nople, in the year one thoufand tw'o hundred and fciir, by the 
Venetians, and the leaders of the fourth crufade. An account 
of the political intcrefts and intrigues which formed tins 
alliance, and turned the hallotved arms deftined to dehver the 
Holy City from the dominion cf infidels, agaiiiil a Cliriftiaa 
monarch, is foreign from the dcCgn of this Difquifition. 


^ Hift, of Charles V. vol. i. p. 34. 
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Ccnuandiiof le \’^as taken by ftorm, and plundered by the confer 
derates. A.n earl of Flanders was placed on the Imperial throaco 
Z'lic dominions which fail remained fubjedl to the fucceffors of 
Conilandne, were divided into four parts, one of which being 
alioUed to the new emperor, for fapporting the dignity and 
expence of government, an equal partition of the other three 
was made between the Venetians and the chiefs of the crufade. 
The former, who, both in concerting and in conducting this 
enterprife, kept their eye fleadily fixed on what might be 
mofi; for the eraoUiment of their commerce, fecured the ter- 
ritories of greatefl: value to a trading people. They obtained 
ibtne part of the Peloponnefus, at that time the feat of flourilh- 
ing manufactures, particularly of filk. They became mafters 
of feveral of the largefi: and beft culti^^ated iilands in the 
Archipelago, and eftablilhed a chain of fettlements,^ partly 
military and partly commercial, extending from the Adriatic 
to the Bofphorus h Many Venetians fettled in Conflantinople, 
and without obilrudion from their warlike afibeiates, little 
attentive to the arts of induftry, they engrofied the various 
branches of trade which had fo long enriched that capital. 
Two of thefe particularly attraded their attention ; the filk 
trade, and that with India. From the reign of Juftinian, it 
was moflly in Greece, and fonie of the adjacent iflands, that 
filk-worms, which he firfc introduced into Europe, were 
reared. The produd of their labours was manufadured 
into fluffs of various kinds in many cities of the empire. 


“ DanduH Chronic, ap. Murat. Script. Rer. Ital. vol. xii. p. 328. Mai 
Saimto Vite de Duchi di Venez, Murat, vol. xjcii, p. 532. 
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i-.'-ore into requeft in e%-err pan. c.' Ib.jope. By tl.^; b 
cf ib many of their citizens in Coriilar-tinn-'ic, ai.d ’ v 
immunities granted to tliem, buy net '/>»;/ eu,.;.;. ... 
fuch alnindance, and cn 
on trade more eKtcniuui) , am' 
merly, but they became ib t’nor 
branch of the filk manufaclurc, as induced them to att::r.yt 
the eftabliihment of it in their own tlomin.'cns. The muibrcs 
taken for this purpofe by individualsj as well as ‘he rcgulcitle.'U 
framed by the Hate, were concerted ivith Co maeh prudence, 
and executed with fuch fucrefs, that in a ihort time tlse id’: 
sabtics cf Venice \:cd with thofe of Greece rnd Sic ' . 

contributed bctli to erndcli the rL"nb ic, *,nd .c _c d'u 

fphere of its commerce. At the fame time, the Vrnetic:. > 
availed themfelves of the influence which they had a.-c:uire'i 
in Conftantinople, in order to improve tliclr Indian *.:v he. 
The capital of the Greek empire, befldes the means of being 
fupplied with the produdtions of the Eaft, which it enjoyed 
in common with the other commercial cities cf Burc.pe, re- 
ceived a confidcrable portion of them by a cliannei peculiar to 
hfelf. Some of the moft valuable commodities of India anti 
China were convejed over land, by routes which I have 
deferibed, to the Black Sea, and thence by a Ihort navigation 
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to ConfLantiiiopIe. To this marLct, the beft Rored of any 
except Alexandria, the Venetians had now eafy accefs, and the 
goods which they purchafed there, made an addition of great 
confeqiience to what they were accuftonied to acquire in the 
ports of Egypt and Syria. Thus while the Latin empire in 
L onhantinople fubfiftcd, the Venetians poilelTed fuch advanuges 
ever ali their rivals, that their commerce extended greatly, and 
i: v.r.s chieily fi'om them every part of Europe received ihc 
commodities of the Eaft. 


The other event which I had in view, was the fuhverfion 
cf the domhiion of the Latins in Conftantinople, and the re- 
cftablifnment of the Imperial family on the throne. This was 
cffcdled after a period of fifty-feven years, partly by a tranfient 
effort of vigour, with w^hich indignation at a foreign yoke 
animated the Greeks, ana partly by the powerful afliftance 
which they received from the republic of Genoa. The 
Gcnocie were fo fenfible of the advantages which the Vene- 
tians, their rivals in trade, derived from their union with the 
Latin emperors of Conftantinople, that in order to deprive 
them of thefe, they furmounted the moft deep-rooted pre- 
judices Cl their age, and combined with the fchifmatic Greeks 
to dethrone a monarch profctfted by the Papal power, fetting at 
defiance the thunders of the Vatican, Vvhicli at that time made the 
greateft princes tremble. This undertaking, bold and impious as 
it was then deemed, proved fuccefsful. In recompcnce for their 
fignal fervices, the gratitude or weaknefs of the Greek emperor, 
among other donations, beftowed upon the Genoefe Pera, the 
chief fuburb of Conftantinople, to be held as a fief of the empire, 

together 
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adjat-cat coafts piaces of Ilreiiglh , They were rctiflKi'i 1 1 
the harbour of CoiiflantincpJe more thui the Grech' the:.:- 
felvcs. The whole trade tf t!:e hh-ch c^nre 1 :> '''A..- 
hands; and rxt ihti-ned wlJ. thh, ta;/: ; e.'X.'X . f.' 
of the Chcrfonefjs IXurica, iLer'xejrn Crimea, and r^nJ.eivd 
Caiia, its prlncipa! town, t’.ie chief feat of th^ir tiuile with the 
Eaft, and the port in which all its preduGions, convened t'^ 
the Black Sea by the difterent routes I have formerly deferibed, 
were landed h 


In ccniecuence cf this revolution, Genoa bccam; l^.e 
greatefc commercial power in Ei.rcp. ; and if th. e .iw .1' 
intiunry aim i ^uicp>.c», ccu-v c. Zji ^ ^ 1... 

the direflion. of v/fh dorwelV.c po'.Lp , h :re.^ht have liJu 
that rank. But never was there a contraft more f riking, tluit 
between the internal adminiPa-ation of the two rival rcpubiicj 
of Venice and Genoa. In the former, government was con- 
dudled wuth fteady iyftematic prudence j in the latter, it was* 
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AX histohical disquisition 

S T. confiftcnt in nothing but a foacinefs for novelty, and a pro- 
» penfity to change. The one enjoyed a perpetual calm, the 

other was agitated with all tliC florms and viciffitudes of faction. 
The increafe of wealth, which flowed into Genoa from the 
exertions of its merchants, did not counterbalance the defeils 
in its political conftitution ; and even in its moft profperous 
ftate we may difeern the appearance of fymptoras which fore- 
boded a diminution of its opulence and power. 

As long, however, as the Genoefe retained the afeendant 
which they had acquired in the Greek empire, the Venetians 
felt their commercial tranfadlions with it to be carried on upon 
fuch unequal terms, that their merchants vifited Conftantinople 
feldom, and with reludlance ; and in order to procure the 
commodities of the Eafl: in fuch quantities as were demanded 
in the various parts of Europe which they were accuftomed to 
fupply, they were obliged to refort to the ancient ftaples of 
that trade. Of thefe Alexandria was the chief, and the moft 
abundantly fupplied, as the conveyance of Indian goods by 
land through Afia, to any of the ports of the Mediterranean, 
was often rendered impradlicable by the incurfions of Turks, 
Tartars, and other hordes, which fucceffively defolated that 
fertile country, or contended for the dominion of it. But 
under the military and vigorous government of the Soldans 
of the Mameluks, fecurity and order were fteadily maintained 
in Egypt, and trade, though loaded with heavy duties, was 
open to all. In proportion to the progrefs of the Genoefe, in 
engrolling the commerce of Conftantinople and the Black 

Sea, 
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fied nuniber of iiaips for the ports of Ep>pt and of Syria*. 
Under this finclicn, the republic concLided a treaty of com- 
merce with the Soidans of Egypt, on equitable terms ; in con- 
fequence of xvhicli the fenate appointed one confui to refide in 
Alexandria, and another in Damafeus, in a public character, 
and to cxereii’e a mercantile jurifdi< 3 :ion, authoiifed by the 
holdans. Under tL..ir protedion, A'cnetian merchants and 
artifans fettled in each cf time cities. Ancient prejudices 
and antipathies were forgotten, ajid tlidr muttial interefts efta- 
bliflied, for the firft time, a fair and open trade betxveen. Chrif- 
tians and Mahomedansh 


While the Venetians and Genoefe were alternately making 
thofe extraordinary efforts, in order to engrofs all the advan- 
tages of fupplying Europe with the produdlions of the Eaff, 
the republic of Florence, originally a commercial democracy. 


See NOTE XLH. ' See NOTE XI.IIL 
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were direfleJ chicly to.,:.rcl3 the improvement of their ma" 
n'jfar.Lirer, dcme^ic induftiy. About the beginning of 
the fourteenth ccniury, iLe riorentlne manufufiures of various 
hinds, particularly tliofe of filk and woollen cloJi, appear from, 
the cnameratioi^ of a well-informed Hiftorian, to have been 
very confiderable The conneclion w^hich they formed in 
diiTerent parts of Europe, by furnifhing them with the pro- 
dudlions of their own indufery, led them to engage in another 
hn'.ncli of trade, that of banking. In this they foon became 
fo eminent, that the money-tranfadlions of almoll every king- 
dom in Europe paded through their hands, and in. many of 
them they were entruifed with the coiledtion and adminiftration 
of the public revenues. In confequence of the a<flivity and fuccefe 
with which they conducted their mannfa£tures and money- 
tranfattions, the former always attended with certain though 
moderate profit, the latter lucrative in an high degree, at a 
period when neither the interefi: of money, nor the premium, 
on bills of exchange, were fettled with accuracy, Florence 
became one of the firfl cities in Ghriilendoin, and many of its 
citizens extremely opulent. Cofmo di Medici, the head of a 
family which rofe from obfeurily by its fuccefs in trade, was 
reckoned the mofl wealthy merchant ever known in Eu- 


Giov, Villaai Hift, Fiorent. ap. Murat, Script, Eer. Ital. vol, xiii, p. 823. 
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generofity, in the patronage cf learning, anJ in the en;:,.- 
ragemeiit of ufeful and elegant artf, no mcna:ch sf i 
could vie with him, Wr-ether the "Medici, la th^Ir .’’ll mer- 
cantile tranfaSions, carried c:i any c uniufec vdeh 'I.^ i d, I 
have not been able to difeo^er It is more proLulIe, ^ d A 
think, that their trade was confined to the lame ariLIe.* iC.b 
that of their countrymen. But as foon as the ecu. e a. 'i, 
by the conqucfl: cf Pifa, bad acquired a I. .d : v. .‘h 

the ocean, Gofno di Mclici, vho had the »...It.i' d", A. , - 
its affairs, endeavoured to procure for lib ev/intry *1... v .a 
that lucrative commerce, which had raifed Ycrdce and G^nca 
fo far above ail the ether lulian ffatec. "With this %icvv' a^a- 
bafiadors were fent to Alexandria, in order to prevail with the 
Soldan to open that, and the other ports of his do.niniuns, to 
the fubjecls cf the republic, and to admit them to a | artieipa- 
•don of all the comnierciai priulcttcs which vxre cn'w .d hv 


the "h'^eaetians. 


thattheHcrentrr.es icem to o a. . . ..-.le .a re in me 

Indian trade*"; and foon after lids period, vcc irnd jpiccs enu- 
merated among the corair.o allies imported, by the Flcreatiue.. 
Into England h 


^ Fr. Mich. Brutus Hift. Flor. p. 3;', 62. Chron. Eagubinam ap, 
Murat. Script. Rer. itaL voi. xiv. p. 1007. Deuina Revai. d’ Itr.hj, ttm. vi. 
p. 263, ^c. 

= See NOTE XLIV. - See MOTE XLV. ^ 


^ Hakluyt, vol. i. p- 193. 
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In fome parts of tais Difquifitlonj conceraing the nature 
and couiTe of trade with the Eaft, I have been obliged to 
grope my way, and often under the guidance of very feeble 
lights. But as w'e are now approaching to the period when 
the modern ideas, with refpe<3: to the importance of commerce, 
began to unfold, and attention to its progrefs and effedls became 
a more confiderable objedt of policy, we may hope to carry 
on what refearches yet remain to be made, with greater cer* 
tdinty and precifion. To this growing attention we are 
indebted for the account which Marino Sanudo, a Venetian 
nobleman, gives of the Indian trade, as carried on by his 
countrymen, about the beginning of the fourteenth century. 
They were fupplied, as he informs us, with the productions 
of the Eaft in two different ways. Thofe of fmall bulk and 
high value, fuch as cloves, nutmegs, mace, gems, pearls, &c. 
were conveyed from the Perfian Gulf up the Tigris to BalToi'a, 
and thence to Bagdat, from which they were carried to fome 
port on. the Mediterranean. All more bulky goods, fuch as 
pepper, ginger, cinnamon, &c. together with fome pojrtion of 
the more valuable articles, were conveyed by the ancient route 
to the Red Sea, and thence acrofs the defart, and down the 
Nile to Alexandria. The goods received by the former 
route were, as Sanudo obferves, of fuperior quality but 
from the tedioufnefs and expence of a diftant land- carriage, 
the fupply was often fcanty, nor can he conceal (though 
contrary to a favourite project which he had in view when 
he wrote the treatife to which I refer) that, from the ftate 
of the countries through which the caravans paffed, this 

6 - mode 
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It was in Alexandria onhu that the Venetians feund al 


ways 

a certain and full lupply of Indian goods ; and as thefe were 
conveyed thither chiefly by water-carriage, th.cy might have 
purchafed them at a moderate price, if the Soldans had not 
impofed upon them duties which amounted to a third part of 
their full value. Under this and every other diiadvar.tage, 
however, it was necefiary to pi'ccure them, rt from many con- 
curring circumftances, particularly a more extenfive interccuric 
eftabliflied among the diSerent nations of Europe, the demand 
for them continued to increafe greatly during the fourteenth 
century. By the irruptions of the various hoilile tribes of 
Barbarians, who took pofleffion of the greater part of Europe, 
that powerful bond by w’hich the Romans had united together 
all the people of their vaft empire was entirely difiblv'cd, and 
fuch dlfcouragemcnt was given tu the communication of cue 
nation with another, as would appe.ur altogether iticrcdidle, if 
the evidence of it x-efled only upon the teitimony of hiitorians, 
and were not confirmed by what is flill more authentic, the 
exprefs enadment of laws. Several ftatutes of this kind, 
which difgrace the jurilprudence of almoft every European 
nation, I have enumerated and explained in another wrork 
But when the wants and defires of men multiplied, and they 
found that other countries could furnilhthe means of fupplying 


® Mar. Sanuti Sccreta Fiilelium Crueje, p. 22, &c. ap. Bongarfium. 
^ Hift, of Charles V. vol. i. p. 92. 291. See. 
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manners, and regan now to rifu. their ndglibcurs as merchants. 
Occurrences foreign from the fubjedl of the prefent inquiry, 
united them together in the powerful commercial confederacy 
fo famous in the rniddie age^, umder the name of the Elanfeatic 


mousin llu 


League, and led them to ixEabliih. the flaple of their trade with 
the foutlietn parts of Europe in Bruges. Thither the merchants 
of Italy, pardcularly thofe of Venice, refoiiedj and in return 
for the procuclions of the Eaf, and the manufadlures of their 
own country, they received not only the naval ftores and other 
commodities of’ the North, but a confiderable fupply of gold 
and filver from the mines in various provinces of Germany, the 
moft valuable and produclive cf any known at that time in 
Europe Bruges continued to be the great mart or ftore- 
houfe of European trade during the pciiod to which my in- 
quiries extend. A regular communication, formerly unknown, 
was kept up there among all the kingdoms into which our con- 
tinent is divided, and we are enabled to account for the rapid 
p>rogreis of the Italian hates in wealth and pow'er, by obferving 


' Zimmermann’s Polit. Survey of Europe, p. 102. 
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Durixg this prrfperoii <5 and imprcvlng ftate cf Indian 
commerce, Venice received from one of 3r<5 citizens, inch new 
information concerning the countries vliieh prcuaced e ]’re- 
cious commodities that formed the rnort ! ri’.le cf i' 

trade, as gsie an. idea of their opulence, their pepuLtien, and 
their extent, \ihich refe far above all the former conception j cf 
Europeans. From the time that the IMahomedans became 
mailers of Egypt, as no chriftian was permitted to pafs through 
their dominions to the Fall the direct intercoui fe of Europeans 

with India ceafed entirely. The account of India by Cofraas 
Indico-pleuiles in the fi.xth century, is, as far as I know, the 
lail which the nations of the Well received from any peiiuu wL'> 
had \ if ted that country. But about the middle of the thir- 
teenth century, the fpirit of commerce, new beccrr.e more 
enterprizing, and more eager to difeover new routes wliich led to 
wealth, induced Marco Polo, a Venetian of a noble family, 
after trading for fome time in many of the opulent cities of 
the ieffer Alia, to penetrate into the more eaftern parts of that 
continent, as far as to the court of the Great Khan on the fron- 
tier of China. During the courfe of twenty-fix years, partly 
employed in mercantile tranfadions, and partly in condufling 


r Sanuto, p. 23, 
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n:gccul“o-:3 v/::., rbich the Great Khan entruiled him, he 
I'.izay regions of the Eafc which no European had 

c^'er c:.'..ec. 


l-'r dcfcrlhcs the great hingdom. of Cathay, the name by 
Tvh: eh China :s 11:11 known in maaiy parts of the EaftC and 
t .'"e’C*- ihrcugh i; from Chambalu, or Peking, on its northern 
frr' f .o ibnie of its mof: fouthern provinces. He vifited 
diCcrcnl pans of Indofcan, and is the firfl w'ho mentions Eeno-al 
and Guzzerat, by their prefent names, as great and opulent king- 
doms. Behues what he difeovered in his journies by land, he 
made more than one voyage in the Indian ocean, and acquired 
fome information concerning an ifland which he calls Zipangri or 
Cipango, probably Japan. Ke vilited in perfon Java, and feveral 
ifiands contiguous to it, the iHand of Ceylon, and the coaft of 
Alalabar as far as the Gulf of Cambay, to all which he gives 
the names that they noxv bear. This was the moll extenllve fur- 
vey hitherto made of the Eaft, and the moft complete defeription 
of it ever given by any European ; and in an age which had 
hardly any knowledge of thofe regions but what was derived from 
the geography of Ptolemy, not only the Venetians, but all the- 
people of Europe, were aftoniihed at the difcoveiy of immenfe 
countries opened to their -view beyond what had hitherto been 
reputed the iitmoft boundary of the earth in that quarter h 

But while men of leifare and fpeculation occupied themfelves 
with examining the difcoverics of Marco Polo, which gave rife 

1 Flerbelot Bib. Orient, artic. Khathal. Stewart, Account of Thibet, Phil, 
Tranf. Ixvii. 474. Voyage of A. Jenkinfon, Hakluyt^ i. 333, 

' See NOTE XLVL 
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the Turkiili goA’crament ia Coaftaiirinople. The ixmedi.e 
effect of this C" 2 at revolution vea-, t!:i‘, the Cfe::e>.b :^.\V.:iz in 
Pera, involved in the crer.fri e. I ’7. 
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two centuries. Not long after, the %dcl;nrious arir.*: cf ttic 
Sultan expelled them, from Cafh, and cve’'y other pin _c w hi _h 
they held in the Critnea h Conflantinople tvaa no io tier a. in ut 
open to tiie nations of the Wefl. for Indian commovUtic^, and 
no iupply of them cc dd now be obtained but in Egypt and 
the ports cf Syria, ili’rc:”!: tv^ the Sold its of fi e M ’r.x' ': . 
The Ve’iJr.. n;, i'l co-ib y . • _ ; ; \ 77 *. x.-' ' ' 7 ' . 

avhich they Lri :c';n''exl ’o] 7 i 7 : e^ :r.r.r r ‘ n . _ ‘7 . - 

powerful princes, carried ca trade in every y^.i-rcf . ^ir t .ir.n- 
nions with fuch advantage, as gave them a 7 pcdcri.y uv.*- every 
competitor. Genoa, which had long been tbeix* :a' '1 ihr . i- 
<Iable rival, humbled by the lofs of its poffeiliona in t’le 
■r.nd weakened by domeftic diifenfions, decjned ih ii7 , ii:r.t ii 
w.u, obliged to court foreign protcclion, and uihi i:‘ed aher- 
xistely to the dominion of the Dukes of xbxilan enJ die Kii'ry 
.cf France. In confequcnce of this diminution cf their poiiticiii 


' IhlktR Kilt. Glt.u. 6c 2, 62';. Murat. Anaali tl’ItaL ix. 451 
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ation from other countries. The Egyptians, v^hile under the 
dominion of the Mameluks, feem not themfeives to have 
traded in the ports of any Chriflian Aatc, and it vers j rinclpaliy 
from the Venetians that they received all the ai licks which I 
have enumerated. Eefides thefe, the ingenuity of the Vene- 
tian arlifls furrdilied a^ vaiie*y of ma-iL-hdlures of woollen 
cloths, fiil: xlufils of various Lbric, camblets, mirrors, arms, 
oinaments of gold and filvei*, glaf=, and many other articles, 
for all which they found a ready market in Egypt and Syria. 
In return they received from the merchants of Alexandria, 
fplces of every kind, drugs, gems, pearls, ivory, cotton and 
fiik, unwrought as well as manufactured, in many dilTerent 
forms, and other productions of the Eaft, together with fevera! 
valuable articles of Egyptiaa growth or fabric. In Aleppo, 
Bm'ulh, and -other citie«, belides the proper commodities of 
Ind'a bi ought thither by land, they added to their cargoes the 
carp:t3 of Perfia, the kch wrought fiiks of Damafeus, ftill 
known by a name taken from that city, and various produc- 
tionc of art and inture peculiar to Syria, Paleftine, and Arabia. 
If, at any time, their demand for the productions of the Eafl: 
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From a propenfitr, i-emarkable in all commcrLi.i! to 

Aibjedl: the operations of trade to politic il n.'^'.Ir.i i* .n 1 
reftralut, the aiuLcr’rv cf tl .•'W-'.*! •' .. ! 

have been int.rpr bd, b-tli 1. ^ ..ff j 1 t - ^ i..' 

Afiatie good^, and in the incue ci dr^o... il. g ‘f um 
the different nations of Europe. To etcry ccnfderal’e '^rp'.e 
in the iVlediterrancaa a certain number of lirge aeffels, 
Itnown by the name of C a Itch’s cr CoroL-^r, aves lined out 
on the public account, and returned loaded tEfi the ilclieil 
laerchandiie tl.e profit arifing from the fale of which muff 
l’a’*e been no llLac.r viddit’c i to tt.e rttenue rf f.e te- 
peellc. CitlieC', ! cn,.’ ^r, f ' ’"f” f i " 

of noble fait, ies, i ..re :c . . ^ 1 i. 

trade, and aylioevcr emOxo] ed ^ E. ..f w. c^.'-a'-i bn: bn ffi 
this purpofe, receh’ed a co iddeea^le be ’-.ty irem the ff.it.,''. 
It ■was in the fame manner, partly in flips bclongiag to 
the public, and partly in thofe of private traders, that the 
Venetians circulated through Europe the goods imported from 

* Sabeli'cu'., Hift, Rer. Venst. Dec. i\. Lb. ul. p. 868. Der/na Rcvol. d*" 
Itslie, tom. vi. 3+0. 

Saadi Stor. Cm. Venez, lib. %i... &gi 
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ir.t £afl, as wei! the praJuc^ of their own dominions auil 
nianafacrrireso 

7’as'R,r are txvo dilFcrent Vv’'ays bv which we may come at 
'icme knowledge of the magnitude of thofe branches of com“ 
liierce carried on by the Venetians. The one, by attending to 
the great variety and high value of the commodities which 
they Imported into Bruges, the llore-houfe from tv^hich the 
other nations of Europe were fupplied. A fall enumeration 
of thefe is given by a well-informed author, in, which is con- 
tained almoft every article deemed, in that age, effential to 
accommodation or to elegance*. The other, by conftdering 
the effects of the Venetian trade upon the cities admitted to a 
participation of its advantages. Never did wealth appear 
more confpicuouily in the train of commerce. The citizens 
of Bruges, enriched by it, difplayed in their drefs, their build- 
ings, and mode of living, fuch magnificence as even to mortify 
the pride and excite the envy of royalty Antwerp, when 
the ftaple was removed thither, foon rivalled Bruges in opu- 
lence and fplendour. In fome cities of Germany, particularly 
in Augfburg, -the great mart for Indian commodities in the 
interior parts of that extenfive country, we meet with early 
examples of fuch large fortunes accumulated by mercantile 
i-nduftry, as raifed the proprietors of them to high rank and 
confideradon in the empire. 


* Lud. Guicciardini Defcript. de Paefi Baffi, p, 173, 
See NOTE XL VII. 
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w . have acceis, to forin an chiir.^ 
oat ^aiious ciicumftances may be proiitctJ 'o cJ ' .0% 
general, the jaftneis of tliij a i".c i':rn. i. . ^ '.*c 
uf a commercial fpiiil in ‘ifu’-' pe, t’m- V. j*.- ^ i 

large fliarc of the trade v.itl; the Ei.t. It co".. -ued .% 

to increaie, and during a great part of the fifteCihh c-:it.ry, 
they had nearly a monopoly of it. Thi-> was prcduCiive cf 
confequcnces attending all monopolies. W'hercver iliere is no 
competition, and the merchant has it in. his power to regulate 
the market, and to fix the price of the commodities whkii he 
vends, his gains will be exorbitant. Some idea cf their mag- 
nitude, duilng fcveral Centuries, may be formed, b} at.wr a 
to the rate of tlie premium or iutcref: then paid io’- fie u.c 
of money. This is undoubtedly the moit cx..ct rtuiicard by 
which to meafure the profit arifing from the capital ftcck 
employed in commerce ; for, according as the intereft of money 
is liigh or low, the gain acquired by the ufe of it mud vaj y, 
and become exceflivc or moderate. From tiie clofc of the 
eleventh century |o the commencement of the fixteemh, 
the period during v/hich the Italians made their chief com- 
mercial exertions, the rate of intereft; was extremely high. It 
was ufually twenty per cent, foraetimes above that ; and fo late 
as the year one theufand five hundred, it had not funk behnv 
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T. ten or tivelve per cent, in any part of Europe ^ If the pronts 
of a trade fo e.ntenfive as that of the Venetians correfponded 
to this high %^aiue of money, it cotild not fail of proving a 
for.rce of great wealth, both public and private h The con- 
dition of A'enice, accordingly, during the period under review, 
is defcribed by writers of that age, in terms which are not 
applicable to that of any other country in Europe. The 
revenues of the republic, as well as the wealth amafled by 
individuais, exceeded whatever was clfewliere known. In the 
magnificence of their houfes, in richnefs of furniture, in 
profufion of plate, and in every thing which contrihiiied either 
towards elegance or parade in their mode of living, the nobles 
of Venice furpaffed the Rate of the grerAeft monarch beyond 
the Alps. Nor was ail this cilplsy the effedt of an ofientaiioiis 
and iaconfiderate diflipation, it was the natural confcquence 
of fiiccefofil indiiRry, which, having accumulated wealth with 
eafe, is entitled to enjoy it in iplerxdour K 


Neves, did the Venetians believe the power of their countiy 
to be more firmly eilabliflied, or rely with greater confidence 
on the continuance and increafe of its opulence, than towards 
the clofe of the fifteenth century, when two events (which 
they could neither forefee nor prevent) happened, that proved 
fatal to both. Tjhe one was the difeovery of America. The 
other was the opening a diredt courfe of navigation to the Eall 
Indies, by the Cape of Good Hope. Of all occurrences in 


Hifir. of Charles V . vol. i. p. 40 r. See. 

* See NOTE XLVIII. See NOTE XLIX, 
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and "uill Lring it to that period wiurii I ].a^^ fx^d upcn . 
its boundary. But as I ha\’c related the rlj’e and jrfgixO v‘* 
taefe difeoveries at great Ic* gth iu anctLer v t:k , a ra; ‘d 
of them is all that is rcauif:*.? in f.d' I lace. 




The admiration or envy with which the ether nation? cf 
Europe beheld the power and wealth of Venice, led them na- 
turally to enquire into the caufes of this prc-emiiicuce ; and 
among thefe, its lucrative commerce with the Eaft appeared 
to be by far the moft confidcrabie. hlortiiicd with being ex- 
cluded from a fourcc of opulence, which to the Venetian h luJ 
preved fo abundant, diVr'rt cn. ntrie, had a:-..:. • d. ' 
quire a uio-vz of the li., 1 ” ‘r ‘d.. 5 jure cd ...... . 

(as I have formcri]- hinted] end.:., nneu :■> .-.ndna *. 
into the ports of Egjpt and .S}ri 2 , upon the Lme tern.- t ... 
the Venetians ; but cither by the fuperior intereft x.. 
Venetians in the court of the Soldans, their negocIaticUxS fn 
that purpofe were rendered unfuccefsful ; or from 
fold advantages which merchants, long in poflefiiou cf aiA 
branch of trade, have in a competition with nctv adveattrrer-, 

' Hift. of America, Books I. anJ ih 
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all their exertions did not produce efFeCts of any confequence‘*. 
In other countric-^, various ichcmes were formed with the 
fame view. As early as the year one thoufand four hun- 
dred and eighty, the inventive and enterprifing genius of 
Columbus conceived the idea of opening a flaorter and more 
certain communication with India, by holding a diredt wefterly 
courfe towards thofe regions, which, according to Marco Polo 
and other travellers, extended eaftward far beyond the iitmoft 
limits of Afia known to the Greeks or Romans. This 
fcheme, fupported by arguments deduced from a fcientific 
acquaintance with cofmography, from his own pradlical know- 
ledge of navigation, from the reports of fkilful pilots, and 
from the theories and conjedures of the ancients, he propofed 
firil to the Genoefe his countrymen, and next to the king of 
Portugal, into whofe fervice he had entered. It xvas rejeded 
by the former from ignorance, and by the latter with circum- 
fiances mofi humiliating to a generous mind. By pcrfcverance, 
however, and addrefs, he at length induced the moil wary and 
leaft adventurous court in Europe to undertake the execution 
of bis plan •, and Spain, as the reward of this deviation from 
Its ufual cautious maxims, had the glory of difeovering a new 
world, hardly inferior in magnitude to a third part of the ha- 
bitable globe. Aftonifhing as the fucceSs of Columbus was, 
it did not fully accomplifi his cwn wifccg, or ccndiid him to 
thofe regions of the Eali, the expedation of reaching vrhich 
was the criginal objed of his voyage. The effeds, however, 
of his difeoveries "were great and extenfive. By giving Spain 


^ See NOTE L. 
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the polFeffion of immeufe lerritorie'?, abounding; in I'.Ji n.i 
and many valuable productions of natures ibve -.1 cf \ 
had hitherto been deemed peculiar to India, wealth bee* 
dow fo copiouJly into that kingdom, and tlience was fo did 
over Europe, as gradually awakened a gene'vd fpirit of 
duftry, and called forth exeitions, tvhich alone mu,l have i 
turned the -ourfe of commerce into new channels. 


houih now a' d ihr.i I in u 


Elt this was accomplllhcd more fpeedily, as well as more 
completely, by the other great event which I me 
difeovery of a new route of navigation to the E,.ii by the C - e 
of Good Hope. When the Portugueic, to wha.'. n.i kl d 
are indebted for opening this communication between llie n.i .1 
remote parts of the habitable globe, undertook tliv-i: f.ril; vc}:'j 5 e 
cf difeovery, it is probable that they had nothing farther in 
viesv than to explore thoie parts of the coafl of Africa which 
Liy neareft to their own country. Rut a fpirit of cuterprire, 
when rrufed and t itt in motion, is always progrehivcj and 
iha, cf tee Portugnefe, though ilcsv a- d lhr.il in U' ' d ’ - 
ration?, gradnafy r.cct.lrcd ’ g',,:, a d yVv, ; , - 

"vance along the wedern flroic cf tie P..fil> u, <. .tu .. n, i,,.* 
beyond the utnioil boundwy cf ardent naPigatlrn in t'’ it 
direiftion. Encouraged by luccefs, it became more ad.c.turcu , 
defpifed dangers which formeily appalled if, and iiirmour.ti„d 
dilHcuities which it once deemed infuperablc. When the 
Pc''tuc:uefc found in the torrid 2cnc, which the ancients hid 
[rDtcunceu to be imitihabitrtbli., d:t‘de countries, occi pica by 
numcrciu ra‘icns ; and perceivco. t’’..t the continent of Piliica, 
i.'uT.jfj cf t'vteuffiiig ill breaJP' L- rlie Wed, according to 

the 
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o coiitradt kfelf, and to bend 
cAs opened to their vie^'-j 
tr.chin^ India, by continuing 
had fo long parfued. 

O ± 


Attlti fereral unfuccelsful alterapts to accompliili what they 
had in viev/, a fmall Iquadron failed from the Tagus, under the 
rommand cf Vafeo c!e Gama, an oScer of rank, whofe abilities 
and courage fitted him to conduct the moil difficult and arduous 
ccterprifcs. From unacquaintance, however, with the proper 
feafon and route of navigation in that vaft ocean through 
which he had to fteer his courfe, his voyage was long and 
dangerous. At length he doubled that promontory, which, for 
feveral years, had been the objedt of terror and of hope to his 
countrymen. From that, after a prolperous navigation along 
the fouth-caft of Africa, he arrived at the city of Melinda, 
and had the fatisfadlioa of difeoveriog there, as well as at 
other places where he touched, people of a race very different 
from the rude inhabitants of the Weftem Chore of that con- 
tinent, which alone the Portuguefe had hitherto vifited. Thefc 
he found to be fo far advanced in civilization, and acquaintance 
with the various arts of life, that they carried on an adlive 
commerce, not only with the nations on their own coaft, but 
with remote countries of Afia. Coaduded by their pilots, 
who held a courfe {^virh which experience had rendered them 
w'dl acquainted) he failed acrofs the Indian ocean, and landed 
at Calecut, on the coaft of Malabar, on the tv/enty-fecond of 
IXIay, one thoufand four hundred and ninety-eight, ten months 
and two days after his departure from the port of LiCbon. 


The 
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liP.eapatred viiit cf an unkaor,”a peej 
arm?, and m<anner&5 bore no refe.iiblanca tc si, r v£ the 
accuflomed to fretyaent his harbour?, and \xl.o I 
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hherto ccemed itnnrad.i:.’’! 
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them, at uri':, \rith that fond admirat:"'!! whi?h i 
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But in a ill or t time, as if ?i- ha! In, 
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•with forefgiit of all the calamities nenr - 
this fatal ccinmuiiicatiori. opened whh w i .h 
he formed various ichemes to cut rT Gama 
But from everv danger to which he w., cv^' 

•I w i . 

open attacks or feorct machination cf the Infi 
tuguefe Admiral extricated himfta' '^aih iutyular prud 
intrepidity, and at lall: failed from CrJ^cuL vvidi his flips load-, 
not only with the commodities peculiar to tluit cOsill, hut 's.i. 
many of the rich produdlions of the Eaftcrn parts of In..i.u 
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tion and gratitude due to 2. ram, a i'C. *. y ’ .h; c.icc u-i i 

and refolufxon, had conducted to Lie!; an imyuy i'f e :.u uu 
taking of the greateft importance, -wLich had ierg o;::y i.d 
thoughts of his Sovereign, and excited the hones of' G.i 
fubjeOsh Nor did this event intereft the Portuguefe . . 
No nation in Europe beheld it with unconcern. Tor althc 
thcdircovery of a neav world, v/helhcr vre \ic;v it as a di.i 
of genius in the perfon a\!io hrfr conceived an i.!-a of ; 
imderiakltig tvhich led mankind to the knowledge of it, whet 
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<• Afia dc Jouo deBarros, die. i, Kh, 'v, c. ii. Caftagneda, Hi!}. c!e 
trad.eu 'Fnjico «, U.% j. c. z — 28. 
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we contemplate its influence upon 
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complete knowledge of tke globe wkich we inbaoit, or weetker 
we corjldcr its effeds upon tue commercial interccurfe of man- 
kind, be an event far more fb:e:;did tkan tke vc'n'gs of Gama, 


yet the latter I'ecins originally to have excited more genera; 
attention. The former, indeed, filled the minds of men w' 


i. 

th 


afionifliment; it was Tome time, however, before tiiey attained 
fuch a fufficient knowledc:e of that 'ortlcn of the earth, now 
laid open to their view, as to form any jufe idea, or even probable 
conjedture, with refpedt to what might be the confequences of 
communication with it. But the immenfe value of the Indian 
trade, which both in ancient and in modern times had enriched 
every nation by 'vhicli it was carried on, was a fubjecl fa- 
miliar to the thoughts of all intelligent men, and they at once 
perceived that the difeovery of this new route of navigation to 
the Eafi, mufl occafion great revolutions, not only in the courfe 
of commerce, but in the political ftate of Europe. 


WiiAT thefe revolutions were moft likely to be, and how 
they would operate, w'ere points examined with particular 
attention in the cities of Lifbon and of Venice, but with feel- 
ings very dilTerent. The Portuguefe, founding upon the rights 
to which, in that age, priority of difeovery, confirmed by a 
papal grant, were fuppofed to confer, deeming themfelves in- 
titled to an exclufive commerce with the countries which they 
had firft vifited, began to enjoy, by anticipation, ail the benefits 
of it, and to fancy that their capital would foon be what Venice 
then was, the great ftore-houfe of Eaftern commodities to all 
Europe, and the feat of opulence and power. On the firft 
6 intelligence 
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[ntelHgence of Gama’s fuccefsful voyage, the Venetians, witii ^ 
:he quick-fighted difcernment of merchants, forefaw the immc- i 
liate confequence of it to be the ruin of that lucrative branch of 
tommerce which had contributed fo greatly to enrich and aggran* 
dize their country; and they obferved this with more poignant 
:oncern, as they were apprehenfive that they did not poffefs any 
effedtuai means of preventing, or even retarding, its operation. 

The hopes and fears of both were well founded. The 
Portuguefe entered upon the new career opened to them with 
idlivity and ardour, and made exertions, both commercial and 
nilitary, far beyond what could have been expected from a 
dngdom of fuch inconfiderable extent. All thefe were directed 
)y an intelligent monarch, capable of forming plans of the 
;reateft magnitude with calm fyftematic wifHom, and of pro- 
ecuting them wdth unremitting perfeverance. The prudence 
ind vigour of his meafures, however, would have availed 
ktle without proper inftruments to carry them into exccutiun 
Happily for Portugal, the difeerning eye of Emaiiiiei iCccl.".. 
i fucceffion of officers to take the fupreme command in India, 
ivho, by their enterprizfng valour, military fkill, and polidcal 
agacity, accompanied with difinterefted integrity, public fpirit, 
md love of their country, have a title to be ranked with the 
serfons moft eminent for virtue and abilities in any age or 
lation. Greater things perhaps were atchieved by them, tlsan 
arere ever accompliflied in fo fliort a time. Before the clofr of 
Emanuers reign, twenty-four years only after the voyage of 
Gama, the Portuguefe had rendered themfelves mafters of the 
:ity of Malacca, in which the great ftaple of trade carried on 
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• among the inhabitants of all thofe regions in Alia, which 
Europeans have diftinguiflied by the general name of the Eaft-> 
Indies, was then eftablilhed. To this port, fituated nearly at an 
equal diftance from the Eaftern and Weftern extremities of 
thefe countries, and poffeffing the command of that ftralt, by 
which they keep communication ‘with each other, the mer- 
chants of China, of Japan, of every kingdom on the con- 
tinent, of the Moluccas and ail the iilands in the Archipelago, 
reforted from the Eaft ; and thofe of Malabar, of Ceylon, of 
Coromandel, and of Bengal, from the Weft h This conquefi: 
fecured to the Portuguefe great influence over the interior 
commerce of India, while, at the fame time, by their fettle- 
ments at Goa and Diu, they were enabled to engrofs the trade 
of the Malabar coaft, and to obftrud; greatly the long efta- 
bliihed intercourfe of Egypt with India by the Red Sea. 
Their fhips frequented every port in the Eaft where valuable 
commodities were to be found, from the Cape of Good Hope 
to the liver of Canton ; and along this immenfe ftretch of 
coaft, extending upwards of four thoufand leagues they had 
eftablilhed, for the conveniency or protedtion of trade, a chain 
of forts or factories. They had likewife taken poflefEon of 
ftations raoft favourable to commerce along the Southern coaft 
of Africa, and in many of the iflands which lie between 
Madagafcar and the Moluccas. In every part of the Eaft 
they were received with refped:, in many they had acquired 
the abfolute command. They carried on trade there without 

f Decad. de Barros, dec. i. liv. viii. c. i. Ofor. de reb, Eaian. Jib. 
vii. 213, &c. 

sHift. Gener. des Voyages, tom. i. p, 140. 
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on tlia gcada which they purclufed; uni vrere tiiU'- .• i » 
import from Indoftan and the regioni beyi'”..J ir, i* 

iifefal, rare, or agreeable, in greater abi. ^d.ns.e, ;.d :: more 
various kinds, than had been known formeriv in L„r, 


Not fatished with this afeendant which tijcv had acqnireJ 
in India, the Portuguefe early formed a flu.-me, no Ic!*- lx id 
than, interefted, of excluding all other '■■.y.ion^ f'cm p.r‘i.':~ 
pating of the advantages of commerce v/r!., ti.e 1 .'t. h 
order to effecl this, it was neccffiry to obtain pi db fuan ci* d.cli 
ftations in the Arabiait and Perfun Gulfs, as might render 
them mafters of the navigation of thefe two inland fcas, and 
enable them both to obftrudl: the ancient commercial inter- 
courfe between Egypt and India, and to command the entrance 
of the great rivers, which facilitated the conveyance of Indian 
goods, not only through the interior provinces of Aha, but 
as far as Conftantinople. The conduct of the rr.„;f’.ire f'^r 
this purpofe was committed to Aiphor.fo Albuvpa„’.\puc, the 
moft eminent of all the Portuguefe generals who dihinguiih- 
ed themfelves in India. After the utmoil efibrts of genius and 
valour, he was able to accomplifh one-half only of what the 
ambition of his countrymen had planned. By wrefting t!\e 
ifland of Ormus, which commanded the mouth of the Periian 
Gulf, from the petty princes, wJio, as tributaries to the mo- 
narchs of Perfia, had eftabliflied their dominion there, he 
fecured to Portugal that extenfive trade with the Eaft, which 
(as I have formerly deferibed) the Perfians had carried on for 
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by r.-a‘er and portly by land, to Siiezo 
. .a'pj v,-«- n’v:e bUdt, oa board of which a 
? crdc"eJ to iUr\c, under the command 
cf T'cfe new enemies, far more for- 

the natives cf India vhhi wlicni t!ie Portuguefe 
contended, tlwy enccontcred, with undaunted 
fter fctue feverc conilicis, they entirely ruined 
and eeinr.ined mtodors of the Indian, ocean h 


Soon after this difafter, the dominion of the Mameluks 
was overturned, and Egypt, Syria, and Paleiline were fub- 
jccled to the Turkiih empire by the vidlorious arms of Selim L 
Their mutual interetl quickly induced the Turks and Vene- 
tians to forget ancient animofities, and to co-operate to- 
i.vards the r j: i of the Portuguefe trade in India. With this 
view Selina confirmed to the Venetians the estenfive com- 
mercial privileges wnitch they had enjoyed under the govern- 
ment of the Vameluks, and publiflied an edidi permitting 
the free entry of all the produdlions of the Eaft, imported 
direclly from Alexandria, into every part of his dominions, 
and impofing heavy duties upon fuch as were brought 
from Lilbon 


But all thefe were unavailing efforts againft the fuperlor 
advantages which the Portuguefe pofTelTed, in fupplying 
Europe with the commodities of the Eaft, in confequence 

* ACa de Barros, dec. ii. Jib. ii. c. 6. Lafitau, Hjft. de Decouvertes des Por- 
tugais, i. 2g2, &c, Ufor. Iib. iv. p. j20. 

Sandi Stor. Civ. Venez. part ii. gei. part iii. 432. 
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r.iv.’.t, were red-.eed to the feeble cx! et.: , f f c.- 
ftate. Of this there i.> a rema^h V . s" 
cfer m’de by them to the Kir^^ cf Ih ”■ .... ] c i . 

thoiuhnd five Ivar.J'.cJ and tv. ./.‘y- . ’ .... < 

lated price, all the f h.-s l.iiyo-'.ed inc2 L fe j, o.-.’ - d 
above what might be ivquinte for tlie coi .iipti} tic ’ cf 
hi.s own fubjccis. If Emanuel had been P* i >con.~iJt 'ate 
as to clofe with this propoP.I, Venice v\ci.'-I i t'>e ruervertJ 
all the benefit of the gainful monopoly v.hle!. Hie hiJ K fi. 
But the offer met niHi the reception that it jncriteJ, and 
was rejected witheut hef.iation. . 


IKE rortugueie, ai.n.u.; wiw.c .l c... . .--l. cc. .. cueu 
their progrefs in the Eaft, until they edHdlfA.d ih.re a 
commercial empire ; to which, whether %vc confider it<. ex- 
tent, its opulence, the flender power by which it was furnicd, 
or the fplendour with which the government of it was 
conduced, there had hitherto been nothing comparable in the 
hiftory of nations. Emanuel, who laid the foundation of tins 


ftupetidous fabric, had the fatlsfaftion to fee it almoll; completed. 
Every part of Europe w’as fupplied by the Portuguefc with the 
productions of the Eaft j and if we except fome inconfidcrable 


■“ Oilr. d; rcb. Erran. lib. xii. 265. 
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SECT, quantitv of them, which the Vcaetsans ftlli coatlnued to rc- 
ni. ' . 

/ — j ceive by tlie ancient channels of conveyance, our quarter of 

the globe had no longer any commercial intercourfe with 
India, and the regions of Af.a b-yonci but by the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

Tkougii from this pL.rI I t’ ^ people of Europe have con- 
tinued to carry on their ’’nth India by fea, yet a con- 

fiderable portion of the Valudible productions of the Eaft is 
ftill conveyed to other regions of the earth by land-carriage. 
In tracing the progrefs of trade with India, this branch of it 
is an objedl of confidciabie magnitude, which has not been 
examined with fuificient attention. That the ancients fhould 
have had recourfe frequently to the tedious and expenfive 
mode of tranlporting goods by land, will not appear furprifing, 
when we recollect the imperfedl ftate of navigation among 
them : The reafon of this mode of conveyance being not only 
continued, but increafed, in modern, times, demands fome ex- 
planation. 

If we Infpedt a map of Aha, we cannot fail to obferve, 
that the communication throughout all the countries of that 
great continent to the weft of Indoftan and China, though 
opened in fome degree towards the fouth by the navigable 
rivers Euphrates and Tigris, and towards the north by two 
inland feas, the Euxine and Cafpian, muft be carried on in 
many extenfive provinces wholly by land. This, as I have 
obferved, was the firft mode of intercourfe between diiferent 
countries, and during the infancy of navigation it was the 
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The fame circumllanccs v.LL’i Ir.Jiicca tLc iuLaLitaati* cf 
Afia to carry on fucli a conriJcraule part of tlieir commerce 
with each other in this manner, operated vith icill mure 
powerful effed in Africa. That vail continent, which little 
rLfemblc^ the other divifions of the earth, is not penetrated by 
inland fea«i, lihe iiurope and Afia, or by a chain of lake'-, like 


'S (th. 


A- 






> c:iL Amc'/na, cre; b^' ri\cr 
of extended rm Igatl^n. It d rnts c i rkv,r n, c “1: far- 

facc, between the various parts of which there ce ahl be nc htter- 
courfe, from the earlieft times, but by land. Rude as ail the 
people of Africa are, and fiender as the progrefs is which they 
have made in the arts of life, fuch a communication appears 
to have been always kept up. How far it extended in the 
more early periods to %vhich I have direflcd my refearches, and 
hv what difierent routes it was carried on, I have not fufficient 
iuioriiiatioii to determine with accuracy. It is highly probable 
that, from time immemorird, the gold, the ivory, the perfumes, 
both of the foatheni parts of Africa, and of its more northern 
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T* iHfrlJls, v'c:c ivcyed either to the Arabian Gulf, or 

— ' Ejyyt, and cxcL^ngcu for the fpiccs and other produdioat 

ft lA "X 

Te£ ISIahoinedaii religion, which fpread with amazing 
rapidity o\er all Afa and a coniidcrable part of Africa, 
cont.ibirted greatly tovrarcls the increafe of commercial in- 
tercourfe by land in both tliefe quarters of the globe, and 
has given it additional vigour, by mingling with it a new 
principle of adlivity, and by directing it to a common cen- 
tre. Mahomet enjoined all his followers to vifit once in 
their life-time, the Caaba or fquare building in the temple 
of hlecca, the immemorial object of veneration among 
his countrymen ; and, according to their tradition, the firft 
rpot on this earth which was confecrated to the worfliip of 
Cod : In order to preferve continually upon their minds a 
fenfe of their obligation to perform this duty, he directed 
that, in all the multiplied adts of devotion which his re- 
ligion preferibes, true believers fliould always turn their faces 
towards that holy place In obedience to a precept folemnly 
enjoined and feduloufly inculcated, numerous caravans of pil- 
grims alTemble annually in every country where the Mahome- 
dan faith is efiabliflied. From the fhores of the Atlantic on 
one hand, and from the moll remote regions of the Eaft on 
the other, the votaries of the Prophet advance to Mecca. 
Commercial ideas and objedts mingle with thofe of devotion. 
The numerous camels’^ of each caravan are loaded with thofe 
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ccm^nc"! ‘■l: cf ctc'}' ccuutiy which arc ci c."/ 

a<)d me d recur file. Tlis Lc •, e.tv crowded, i*ct t . 
with >>r.Ious devotee^, but with opulent merchant';. Daii"^ 
tliC 1..W days they remain there, the fair of Mecca i.- tlie 
greateft, perhaps, -on the face cf the oiilh. Mcrcam*’. c .f- 
nclio'ia are carr cd on in ii t j an iiau'ciife value, of wif.n t! 
d'e'patrli, the filcnce, the mutual coiilidcncc and good fa'i'i in 
conducting them, are the moft unequivocal proof, T1 I'cc- 
dilutions and manufadurcs of India form a cepit i! article 1 . * 
great traffic, and the cam\an<, c:i their rctnr.i, dit.bm’ > u 
through every part cf Afx and Afcici. heme c. ^ ^ n.* 

deemed necUTary, not only to the comfort, but to the pui'et- 
vation of life, and others contribute tn i'-s elegance and plci- 
fure. They arc fo various as to fuit the tafle cf mankind in 
every climate, and in different ftages of impro'''crncnt ; and 
are in high requeft among the rude natives of Afrkc, m 
well as the more luxurious inhabitants of Aila. Tn ortler r*> 
m’-nS' their feverai demands, the caravans re<’'irn I 'a’ d ' .h 


the mullins anJ ch'.ctzc .f d ci n 

fnawls cf Cachernire, ti.e n .r c' h" t „ . i A 

of Golconda, the pearls of Kilkire, the .hnnruccu of i i.\I* n, 
the nutmeg clo%’'es and mace cf the .M ’uccis, and an liiinT’ 
number of other Indian commodities. 


Beside thefc great caravans, formed par.Iy 1 y req uA u 'i 
religious precept, and paitly ivith a \iew to extend a lucuth r 
iiranch of commerce, there ate c:I er cirusan', and ihe.c not 
Inconfiderable, compofed entirely of m ;rdir.n-s, v.Iio have no cli- 
jeft but trade. Thcfe, at ftated fealbus, fet cut from different parts 
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T. of t!ie TurklUi Persian dCiiilnlons, and proceeding to 

^ Indi^ftar, a A ucn to China, by .cates vihicli v»’’e!e anciently 
knew i, they cc.ney by land-c. r iage ihe mefe valuable com- 
jncuiiics of thefe countries to the remote provinces of both 
empires. It is only by confidering the diftance to which large 
quantities of thefe commodities are carried, and frequently 
acroft> extenfive deferts, which, without the aid of camels, 
would have been impaflable, that we can form any idea of 
the magnitude of the trade with India by land, and are led to 
perceive, that in a Difquifition concerning the various modes 
of conducing this commerce, it is well entitled to the attentioii 
hich I have beftowed in endeavouring to trace it 
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T hus I have endeavoured to defcribe the prcoreu.. ef tuuc 
with India, both by fea and by land, from the carlieit times 
in which hifiiory affords any authentic information concerning it, 
until an entire revolution was made in its nature, and the mode 
of carrving it on, by that great difeovery which I originally fixed 
as thc'utmoft boundary of my inquiries. Here, then, this 
Dil'quiiition might have been terminated. But as I have con- 

duded my readers to that period when a new order of ideas, and 
.... new 
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new arrangements ol policy began to be introduced into 
Europe, in conieqiience of the % aloe and importance of com- 
merce being fo thorougliiy underuoed, that in almoft every 
country tlie encouragement of it became a chief objedl: of 
pubiic attention ; as we ha\ e nov/ reached that point whence 
a line may be drawn which marks the chief diflin£tion between 
the manners and pdkical inftitutions of ancient and modern 
times, it yiil rerder the work more inflructive and ufeful, to 
conclude k with fome general obfervation«, which naturally arife 
from a furvey of both, and a companion of the one with the 
other. Thefe obfervations, I truft, will be found, not only to 
have an intimate connection with the fubjcdl of my refearches, 
and to throw additionai light upon it ; but will ferve to 
iiluflratc many particulars in the general hiftory of commerce, 
and to point cut elTtcfs or confcquer.ces of various events, 
which have not been generally obferveJ, 
that attent'on tvhich the r merited. 


confidered vrith 


I. After viewing the great and extenfive efFedfs of finding a 
new couvfe of navigation to India by the Cape of Good Hope, 
it may appear furpiifing to a modern ohferver, that a difeovery 
of fuch importance w'as not made, or even attempted, by ary 
of the commercial nates cf the ancient vrorld. But in judg- 
ing with refpeif. to tlic condudl of nations in remote times, we 
never err more widel}’, than when we decide with regard to 
1 . not according to the ideas and views of their age, but of 
oin own. This is not, perhaps, more confpicuous in any 
ir.Iiar.ce, than in that under confideration. It was by the 
'fyi\anc, and by the Greeks, who were matters of Egypt, that 
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nor the fame means of aceorepllnili.^ it. A'.I t'ue ci :: 
tranfaCtions of tlie ancients with tiie Eaft wcix eo.ui’n 
ports on the Malabar coall, or exteudeJ at LuLtit 1 >j tb 
cf Ceylon. To thti'e ftaplc", the naiivei tf ..li tlic . 
regions in the eafucrn |vrts rf A bu ’’ e ■ 
which were the gre.^th ef th..;r kvcrJ ccnnt.i.", cr t 
dnel cf their ingenuity, in their own vclTel?, anJ with tiiv'i 
the jfliips from Tyre and from Egypt competed thvir in%’i..'L- 
rnents. While the operations cf their Indian trade were carried 
on within a fi')hcre fo circumfciibcJ, the conveyance of a 
cargo by the Arabian Gulf, notwithftanding the cx| tnee of 
land-carriage, cidvr from Elath to Rhinoccinra, o'- acre tb.e 
delart to the Xi'e, wa.' fj lafe an 1 comm." A ^ n ti.e 
merchants of Tyre and Alenaiidcia L..d little : ...--n t' re fe- 
licitous for the difeovery cf any other. The ..‘r. .don cf heth 
thefe cities, as w^ell as that of the other con.fiuerai ic ccmmcrc; f. 
ftales of antiquity, was very different from that of the coaa- 
tries to which, in later times, mankind have been indebted 
for keeping up intcrcourfe with the remote parts of the globe. 
Portugal, Spain, England, Holland, which have beeii moll 
aefive and iuccefsful in this line of enterprife, all He on the 
Atlantic ocean, (in which every European voyage of difeovery 
miift commence,) or have immediate accefs to it. But Tyre 
%yas fituated at the cafteni extremity of the Mediterranean, 
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The pllkrs 
lone: confidered 


i o reacii t'r.s ■’■ars 
i^efore any of thefe 


Aates could give a beginning to an attempt towards exploring 


the 


vafl unknown ocean which lay be^’ond it, they had to ac- 
compliihi a voyage (according tc their ideas) of great extent 
and nrudi danger. This was fu, 


er.t tc deter them from 
from which, even if 


engaging m an aruuoas unoertraang, 
attended with fuccefs, their fituation prevented their entertaining 
hopes of deriving great advantage h 


But could we fuppofe the difeovery of a new paflage to 
India to have become an objedt of deiire or purfuit to any 
of tbefe Rates, their feience as well as pradlice of navigation 
was fo defeflive, that it \vould have been hardlv poiiibie 
for them to attain it. The vefTAs which the aiidcnls em- 
ployed in trade were fo f.nall, as net to afferJ fmwage for 
prcvliions fcflicient to fnhf fi a crew during a long voyage. 
Their cciiftruflion was fuch that they coaicl Ihldoni venture 
to depart far from land, and their mode of fleering along 
tile coad (which I have been obliged to mention often) fo 
circuitous and flow, that from thefe as well as from other 
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circumftanccs which I might have fpcc::L‘i 
nouuce a voyage from tlie iNIeJitcrraiicau to irX .. i”.' F*.- 
Cape of Good Hope, to have been an undertaking ccyc; J 
their power to accompiiih, in fucli a inaan^r u', , r„nc.r 
it, in any degree, fubfervient to commerce. T' hi-thF'''-, 
the account preferred by Herodotus, of a voyage p t rf nv; * i 
by iome Phenician drips employed by a king of r.g)pt, 
which, taking their departure from the Arabian Gulf, doubled 
the Southern promontory of Africa, and arrived, at tire cr.d 
of three years, by the Straits cf Gadcs, cr Giera't.r, r.t the 
mouth of the Nile', can hardly be ccnfldtrcd repugnant; 
for feveral writers of the gi'eateft eminence among the ancients, 
and mofl; diftinguiflied for their proficiency in tisc knowlege cf 
geography, regarded this account rather as an amufing tale, 
than the hillory of a real tranfadion ; and either entertained 
doubts concerning the pollibility of failing round Africa, or 
abfolutely denied it X But if what Herodotus relates concern- 
ing the courfe held by thefe Phenician fliips had ever been 
received bv the ancients with {rener..! anent, vc ..an F.ard’.v 'hn- 

0 O'' a i 

pofc, that any (late could have been fo wlld.y advcuturcr.s, a' to 
imagine that a voyage, which it required three years to complete, 
could be undertaken with a profpedt of commercial benefit. 

11. The rapid progrefs of the moderns in exploring India, 
as well as the exteniive power and valuable fettlemcnts which 

’> Goguet Orig.<les Loix des Arts, &c. ii. 303, 329. 

' Lib. iv. c. 42. 

Polyb. lib. iii. p. 193. edit. Cafaub. Plin. Nat. Hill. lib. ii. c. 6 
Ptol, Geogr. lib, iv. c. g. Sec NOTE LIV. 
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T. they early acquired there, mark fuch a diftindion between 
their mode of conducting naval operations, and that of the 
ancients, as merits to be confidcred and explained with at- 
tention. From the reign of the firfl Ptolemy, to the conqueft 
of Egypt by the Mahomedans, Europe had been i'upplicd witli 
the productions of the Eaft by the Greeks of Alexandria, 
by the Romans while tliey were maflcrs of Egyj>t, and by 
the fubjcCls of the Emperors of Conflantinoplc, when that 
kingdom became a province of their dcnnitfions. During 
this long period, extending almoft to a thoufand years, none 
of thofe people, the moil enlightened, undoubtedly, in tlic 
ancient world, ever advanced by fca farther towards tlie E.aft 
than the Gulf of Siam, and had no regular cilablilhed trade 
but with the poits on the coaft of IMalakir, or thole in 
the ifland of Ceylon. They attcmjUcd no contpieils in 
any part of India, they made no leitlcnivniu--, they crcCled 
no forts. Satisfied with an iutercourfe merely commercial, 
they did not aim at acquiring any degree of power or do- 
minion in the countries where they traded, though it feems 
to be probable that they might ' have chabliilicd it without 
much oppofition from the uatives, a gentle eifeminate peo- 
ple, with whom, at that time, no foreign and more warlike 
race was mingled. But the enterprizing aClivity of the Por- 
tuguefe was not long confined witliin the kime limits ; a few 
years after their arrival at Caiccut, they advanatl tow'ards the 
Eafl, into regions unknowm to the ancients, 'ihe kingdoms 
of Cambodia, Cochin China, Tonquin, the vaft empire of 
China, and all the fertile iflands in the great Indian Archi- 
pelago, from Sumatra to the Philippines, \xcrc difeovered, and 
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the Portuguefe, though oppofed in every quarter by the S E C T, 
Mahomedans of Tartar or Arabian origin fettled in many . ' . 

parts of India, enemies much more formidable than the 
natives, eftabliflred there that extenhve influence and domi- 
nion which I have formerly defcribed. 

Of this remarkable difference between the progrefs and 
opei'ations of the ancients and moderns in India, the ira- 
perfedf knowlege of the former, with refpedt both to the 
theory and pra6;ice of navigation, feems to have been the 
principal caufe. From the coaft of Malabar to the Philip- 
pines, was a voyage of an extent far beyond any that the 
ancients were accufloraed to undertake, and, according to 
their manner of failing, mull have required a great length 
of time to perform it. The nature of their trade with 
India was fuch, that they had not (as I have already ob- 
ferved) the fame inducements with the moderns, to profe- 
cute difeovery with ardour; and, according to the deferip- 
tion given of the veffels in which the mei'chants of Alex- 
andi'ia carried on their trade from the Arabian Gulf, they 
appear to have been very unfit for that purpofe. On 
all thefe accounts, the ancients remained fatisfied with a 
flender knowlege of India; and influenced by reafons pro- 
ceeding from the fame caufe, they attempted neither con- 
quefl: nor fettlement there. In order to accomplifh either 
of thefe, they muft have tranfported a confiderable number 
of men from India. But, from the defedive ftru£lure of 
their lliips, as well as from the imperfedion of their art in 
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T"* navigacing them, the ancieals fcklom ventured to coiui.j, „ 
_j, body of troops to any cli/lance by fca, b'roni Berenice t< 
hlufiiis, was to them, even after Hippalus had dirco\cri.e 
the method of fteering a dircCl eourfe, and Vvlien their na\ai 
tidil held attained to ihs liiglicR llate of improvement, a 
age of no lef-. than feventy day... By the ancient ixhju 
.‘ ilong the coaH of Pei'ia, a Y03'ap^e from tite ArahLtn (...'uit 
to any jnnl cf ladi.i mtifl ha\ c* been of greater Icnglli, and 
accojnpllli-cd luoic iioviy, i\, no iu HiK nttacL wa-. eves 
made upon India by fea, elili.-r by the ChexL mninixli^ <n 
Kgypt, though the two firft of them wore :i!>Ie and amid 
tious Princes, or by the moil enterprl/.ing of the Romn. 
Bmperors, it is evident that the'y muil have deemed it an 
attempt beyond their power to tvccute. AL’nmhn *’ 
('hv.it, aisd, in imitation of him, his futv(.dtsr’, ft e i .o .nJi 
Csf S)!la, \verc the only perfons in the nii v’nt Wf.ild who 
j'oi'neei .11 id^a cf t dabliihin their dominion in any pirt 
of India j but it ^^hh irmieN leii tlfither by laud, that 
'hey hoped to atclitesc this, 

III. TiiK fudden elFcel, of opening a (Sre£l communlcaticm 
with the Eafl, in iowering the price of Indian commoditie , 
is a eircumilance that mcrit.s obfervation. IIo.v compeiaiiom, 
I'uevcr the ancient intercom ic with India inav appear to 
hive been, it was attended with conlidcrable cxpcnce. I'lic 
produelions of tbc remote pasts of Alia, br< !n,li! to Ceylon, 
1 r the ports on the hlalabstr coall, by the natives were put 
on board the fitips wliicli arrived frotn the Arabian Gulf. 
Ar Bcicnicc they were landed, and carried by camels two 
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hundred and fifry-clgliL miles to tlic banks of tbe Nile. ^ 
There lliey were again embarked, and conveyed clown the 
river to Alexandria, whence they were clifpatched to different 
rnaikcts. I’hc addition to the price of goods by fuch a mul- 
tiplicity of operations mun; have been conliderable, efpecially 
when the rate chargeable on each operation was fixed by 
inonopoHRs, fubjedt to no controul. But after the paffage to 
India by the Cape of Good Hope w^as difeovered, its va- 
rious commodities were purcHafed at firft hand in the countries 
of which they were the growth or manufadlure. In all thefe, 
particularly in Indoftan and in China, the fubfiftence of man 
is more abundant than in any other part of the earth. The 
people live chiefly upon rice, the moft prolific of all grains. 
Population, of confeq^uence, is fo great, and labour fo extremely 
cheap, that every produdlion of nature or of art is fold at a 
very low price. When thefe were fliipped in diiTerent parts 
of India, they were conveyed diredlly to Lifbon, by a naviga- 
tion, long indeed, but uninterrupted and fafe, and ihencc 
circulated through Europe. The carriage of mercantile goods 
by water is fo much iefs expeiifive than by any other modv, 
of conveyance, that as foon as the Portuguefe could import 
the procludlions of India in fuflicicnl cpiantilics to fupply the 
demands of Europe, they were able to afibrd them at fuch a 
' reduced price, that the compelitiou of the Venetians ceafed 
.(Imoft entirely, and the full ftrearu of commerce flowed in 
its natural dire<fl;ion towards the cheapeft market. In what 
proportion the Portuguefe lowered the pilce of Indian corn-' 
nodklcs, I cannot afeertain with preciiion, as I have not found 
in contemporary writers fufficient information avith refped: 
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T to that point. Some idea, however, of this, appioacldo.; 
^ perhaps near to accuracy, may be formed, from the compuiu- 
tions of Mr. rvluari, an intelligent linglifli merchant. He lu’c 
piiblilhed a table of tlic prices paid for vaiious articles of good, 
in India, compared with the prices for which they were fold in 
Aleppo, from which the dificrcncc appears to be nearly as three 
to one ; and he calculates, that, after a reafonablc allowance for 
the expellee of the voyage from India, the iame goods may be fold 
in England at half the jiiicc wdiich they' bear in Aleppo. The 
cxpencc of conveying the produdions of Indii up the Pcifian 
Gulf to Baflbra, and tlicncc either through the Great or Litilt 
Defert to Aleppo, could not, 1 Ihouid imagine, differ coniider- 
ably from that by the Red Sea to Alexandria, We may theic- 
fore fuppofc, that the Venetians might pmvhal’e them from ilu 
merchants of that city', ut nearly the fame rate for wliidi ihty 
were fold in i\ltppo; and when w’c add to tin , what they 
muff have charged as their own prulit in all the markets whieli 
they frequented, it is e\ident that the Portugud’e might afford 
to reduce the commodities of the Kail to a price below that 
whidi I have mentioned, and might fupply every part of 
Europe with them more than one-half cheaper than formerly. 
The enterprizing fchemes of the Portiigucfc monarchs wtie 
accomplifhed fooncr, as well as more complettlyq than in tlie 
hour of moft fanguinc liopc tliey could have prefumed to evpeei j 
and early in the fixteenth centuiy, their fubjeds became poirdled 
of a monopoly of the trade witli India, founded upon the 
only equitable title, that of furuifhing its produdions in greater 
abundance, and at a more moderate price. 
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IV. We may obferve, that in confequence of a more plen- S E^C T. 
tiful fupply of Indian goods, and at a cheaper rate, the demand 
for them increafed rapidly in every part of Europe. To trace 
the progrefs of this in detail, would lead me far beyond the 
period which I have fixed as the limit of this Difquifition, 
but fome general remarks concerning it will be found intimately 
conncdled with the fubjedf of my inquiries. What were the 
chief articles of importation from India, while the Romans 
had the diredtion of the trade with that country, I have for- 
merly mentioned. But upon the fubverfion of their empire, 
and the fettlement of the fierce warriors of Scythia and Ger- 
many in the various countries of Europe, the ftate of fociety, 
as well as the condition of individuals, became fo extremely 
different, that the wants and defires of men were no longer the 
fame. Barbarians, many of them not far advanced in their 
progrefs beyond the rudeft ftate of focial life, had little relifh 
for thofe accommodations, and that elegance, which are fo 
alluring to polifhed nations. The curious manufactures of 
filk, the precious ftones and pearls of the Eaft, which had 
been the ornament and pride of the wealthy and luxurious 
citizens of Rome, were not objeCts of defire to men, who, 
for a confiderable time after they took poffeflion of their new 
conquefts, retained the original fimplicity of their paftoral 
manners. They advanced, however, from rudenels to refine- 
ment in the ufual courfe of progreffion which nations are 
deftined to hold, and an increafe of wants and defires requir- 
ing new objects to gratify them, they began to acquire a 
relifti for fome of the luxuries of India. Among thele they 
had a fingular predilection, for the fpiceries and aromatics 

which 
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nvirade, a pit.iuilnn of li.eia \%as cbvi'U’ti edki tiai to j”. - 
nlCcciicc. la every jnedicvd prcicriptioa they were 'aiabj''’ 
'r,gredient!3 , ikit toaiidciahle ah the tlcmatui for iVa . K •' 
tiecoiiii., the Mode in \iliieh the n.itivjns of Fu'X'pe h‘ I hh’u ' ' 
)een finnlitd with th-ai v>.ts c kitiaelv dii.tdv.uit i «.• . i lu 

* i 

dips ti,’.]foved hr the nierthant , of Aka inah i i , . v t : vt - 
vtned to vi't i! .e m nok *’ ^ whu'i prodacc t! t tuuil 

Vviluaijic rpiec', a’!<i htliu fl v.y icukl he thenlitit! ihi h 
I'tn'upc, they wkte luadeti with the aeeaituii.itcd proftts rectivtd 
hy four or five tllffercut bandii through which they had paifed. 
But the Portuguefe, wUh a bolder fpirit of Jiavig.itioa, havhig 
penetrated into every part of Afia, took in their cargo oi’ ij lk.i 
in the placet, where they grew, and could afford to dh' .1 < f 
them at fuch a price, tliat, from being an e "vt iu'.n.y, 
they became an artiele- of fueh genaeil nfc, a'- eith i. 
mented the demand for them. An wllel iiufdu' ft t’ui. i,i iv 
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he obfervcd, with refpeift to the demand for other commodities 
imported from India, upon the redudlon of their price by the 
Portuguefe. From that period a growing tafte for Aliatic lux- 
uries may be traced in every country of Europe, and the num- 
ber of jfhips fitted out for that trade at Lifbon, continued to 
increafe every year 

V. Lucrative as the trade with India was, and had long 
been deemed, it is remarkable that the Portuguefe were fuf- 
fered to remain in the undifturbed and exclufive pofleffion of 
it, during the courfe of almoft a century. In the ancient 
world, though Alexandria, from the peculiar felicity of its 
fituation, could carry on an intercourfe wnth the Eaft by fea, 
and circulate its produdfions through Europe with fuch advan- 
tage, as gave it a decided fuperiority over every rival ; yet 
various attempts (which I have deferibed in their proper places) 
were made, from time to time, to obtain fome fhare in a com- 
merce fo apparently beneficial. From the growing activity of 
the commercial fpirlt in the fixteenth century, as well as from 
the example of the eager folicitude with which the Venetians 
and Genoefe exerted themfelvcs alternatcl}’’ to ihut out each 
other from any fliare in the Indian trade, it might have been 
expedlcd that fome competitor would have arifen to call in 
queftion the claim of the Portuguefe to an exclufive right of 
traffic with the Eaft, and to wreft from them fome portion of 
it. There were, however, at that time, fome peculiar circum- 
ftanccs in the political ftate of all thofe nations in Europe, 
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vLofe intrufion, as livals, the Portugticfc had any rcaton to 
dread, which fccurcd to them the quiet cnjf'vmeut 01 tin a' 
monopoly of Indian com'ncrcc, cliulnp, fuch a iou" perS(/il. 
rrem the accciTion of Ciiailcs Ah to the throne, Spain \ur. 
cither fo much occupied in a multiplicity rf (vpcMtioH^ in 
which it was enpiped by the ambition of that in'n.ircii, .kh! 
of Lis fon riiinp il ('r fo iutei t on pvofcciuina its (u\u dit- 
covtries and ccmciuelb In the Xew Vforld, that, ..Lhoiipju by 
the fiK'celirui enterpri/e of its ileits we.e 

cdly conduclcd by a new courle to that remt>te npiv e. v f .'i.f. 1 
wliich was the feat of the mufl Gainful aitd allurinp, braoih < f 
trade carried on by the Portucnn-fe, it could mahe no e< : i is - 
able effort to avail ilkif of tiie ioinniercial advu t .s-. ^ L'a’i 


it might have derivLd from that event, liv' ti s 


f 'i . V I 

! i. a! . s »! 


the eroun of Porli'; d, in th ■ w..r or’ tii f : 
r al tim Liinw t i' Sp.fn, i!'.l<v..d 1 . 1 tl e ti^ 1! , i s>,.me 

tile ]u'otewli'rs il tlie iVitupule U'.uli , ai.d th, Miirdian* if 
all its cKtcnitve right . Ihroughoui the fixteenth century, 
the ftrength and rcfources of France w'crc fu much wailed by 
the fruitlefs expeditions of their monarciis into Italy, i)y thiir 
unequal contcfl with the power and policy of Cli iiL. and 
by the calamities of the civil wars whicli deli iatol tlie 1 iv.'™ 
tlora upwards ol' foriv vxar' , tiiat it could neither Ik itw iiiueh 
attention upon cbjeds < i' coininu’cc, r.(,r engage in arq lunie 


of diftaut enterpri'/e. ''Ihe Wiieri i:>, how ujifi K foeva' 
they might feel the mtitilsiug revciie tf Ikiiii; hided, 
almoft entirely, from the h.idian trade, of which their capital 
had been formerly the chief feit, were fo debilitated and 
humbled by the League of Cauibray, that they were no 1 mpi r 
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capable o™ erga^’ng in any unde/caking of maguitiiee. Eug“ 
3and, wcakci ca (as I fornicriy obrer\'’cd) L/ the ioeg contdl 
between tbe boufes of York and LancaPier, and jui! > cginning 
to rccove* its pi oper vigour, v/as reftrained from adlive exer- 
tion, during c3kC part of the fiiztcealh ceniurj?', by the cautious 
maxims cl ilcaiy Yil. and waO-cd its ftrength, during another 
pait of it, by engaging iiiconliderately in the wars between 
the princes on the continent. The nation, though deftined to 
acquire territories in India more extenfive and valuable than 
were ever pofleffed by any European power, had no fuch pre- 
fentiment of its future eminence there, as to take an. early part 
in the commerce or tranfadions of that country, and a great 
part of the century elapfed before it began to turn its attention 
towards the Eaft. 


C T, 



While the mofl confiderable nations in Europe found it 
neceffary, from the circumftances which I have mentioned, 
to remain inactive fpedators of what pafled in the Eaft, the 
Seven United Provinces of the Low Countries, recently formed 
into a fmall ftate, ftiil ftruggling for political exiftence, and yet 
in the infancy of its power, ventiu'cd to appear in the Indian 
ocean as the rivals of the Portuguefe; and, defpifmg their 
pretenfions to an cxcluftve right of commerce with the exten- 
five countries to the eaftward of the Cape of Good Hope, 
invaded that monopoly which they had hitherto guarded with 
fuch jealous attention. The Englifti foon followed the exam- 
ple of the Dutch, and both nations, at firft by the enterprizing 
induftry of private adventurers, and afterwards by the more 
powerful efibrJis of trading companies, under the protedfion of 

Y 2 public 
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T, puMIc aullioihy, advanced \%kli afloniflung ardour and I'uccc! 

R.,.'. _j in til!!: new career opened to tlicm. T!ie vafl fabric of pounr 
tbc Portuguell* had crcdled in the Eail (a fupcrftruciurc 
■n -ch to > large for the hafii> oii whicli it had to rcR) wa'. 
.dnroil ealirciy overiurned, in as Jhort time, and v>itli as luuJi 
facility, as it had been ralfcd. Itngland and Holland, hy iiru- 
ing them from their moft valuable fcttlcmcnts, and fei/iug the 
mull lucrative Iv-Mucln-s of their trade, ha\e attained tu that prc» 
eminence in naval power and e'omin.erci.d opuK Jice, by ^^!uch 
they arc diftinguiiheJ among the nations of Kuropc. 

VI. TiiE co-iocidcucc, in point of time, of the direo\e!k'? 
made bv Clolumbus in the Weft, and thole of Chnna iu the 
Kaft, ih a lingular clrcumilancc, vrliich merits olticrsati* 'u, < . 
account of tlm lemarkablc inllucnce of thole vCdit . in It imiug 
or ftrengthening the coinme’'ciai tcnine^lion of the diftctet.t 
quarteri. of tb.c glul’c nith caeii t, liter. In all age., ,.,(!id and 
fiver, particularly the latter, lute been the commcailtics eX" 
ported with the grcalcft profit to India. In no part of the 
earth do the natives depend fo little upon foreign coimtr‘u% 
either for the noccflarles or luxuries of life. The bleniiu's c i‘ 
a favourable climate and fertile foil, aiiginenicd hy tluii ( 'i n 
ingenuity, afford them whatever they dcfirc. In ci : ktjUi.ncc 
of this, trade with them has al'aa\ s bt cn < aniul t u In « :.v 
uniform manner, and the prccions mcfalj. have hem pinn in 
exchange for their peculiar produdlions, v. hi;]...r of nature or 
art. But when the communication with India was reiuiered 
io much more eaiy, that the demand for its commodities began 
to incrcaie far beyond tvhat had been fonneriy known, if 

r.iiroj e 
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Europe had not been fupplied with the gold and filver which S 
it was neceflary to carry to the markets of the Eaft from ^ 
fources richer and more abundant than her own barren and 
impoverilhed mines, flie muft either have abandoned the trade 
with India altogether, or have continued it with manifeft dif- 
advantage. By fuch a continual drain of gold and filver, as 
avcll as by the unavoidable wafte of both in circulation and in 
manufadurcs, the quantity of thofe metals muft have gone on 
diminifliing, and their value would have been fo much en- 
hanced, that they could not have continued long to be of the 
fame titility in the commercial tranfadions between the two 
countries. But before the effeds of this diminution could be 
very fenfibly felt, America opened her mines, and poured in 
treafurcs upon Europe in the moft copious ftream to which 
mankind ever had accefs. This treafure, in fpite of innume- 
rable anxious precautions to prevent it, flowed to the markets 
where the commodities neceflary for fupplying the wants, or 
gratifying the luxury of the Spaniards, were to be found ; and' 
from tluit time to the nrefent, the Englifh and Dutch have 
purchafed the produdions of China and Indoftan, with filver 
brought from the mines of Mexico and Peru. The immenfe 
exportation of filver to the Eaft, during the courfe of two 
centuries, has not only been replaced by the continual influx 
from America, but the quantity of it has been confiderably 
augmented, and at the fame time the proportional rate of its 
value in Europe and in 3; fla has varied fo little, that it is 
chiefly with filver that many of the capital articles imported 
from the Eaft are ftiii purchafed. 

While America contributed in this manner to facilitate and 
extend the intcrcourie of Europe with Afia, it gave rife to a 
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;•. C T. tra-Tic wkli Afcica, wlilcl', fro’M i!( ^ 
come fo con!k!crablc, as to form the clikf bond oi cm ^ 
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coniicclioii wiili tau coniii^cnl* oco^"^ 

cxlc tdutl their uifc<A'-nes <-n the coai1 ^oi .y* . • i 
liver Senegal, they endem cured to dciive iomc heu ^ ^ ^ 

their neve ihltlcmcnis d.^re, by the falc oi - 

circMumhrnccs combined in fivouring tiie icusal of thh oek. . 
liviilc. i.t C'cry | ui u.' Amckca, of ^^llhh the 
RoI:iohl!An, lUy found that the mtixe , horn the feJde- 
rtfs of tuAr frame, from iheii imlokuLC, or uum the u.- 
iudidcub manner of treati.tg them, e.eie ineapablc^ c.f the 

CACiUonsrciuIfuceiiba-forva.rUngnums, m- lor cultuatuy; 

the earth, hager to fud luu.d . mc.e :..dunnous and eliu u . t, 
tiu 'av.al..ds !ud re.cm-fe to th Jr u Js • fmnm th. t'miu u.k, 
ai.d I'urchafed fn.ui tlum negme H u.. . ^ ^ 'i'- as n t u dti- 

auAui, th.e the} insa o. a u .. h i dy t.uc, and h) 

■ 1 ,, . 0 ( u i' . i., 1. 1' d*-ii i..e l.Jjour oi one 

maul bcHvi ill! i. u K s. tiu u.iii, 

uc|*foc was computed to be to that t 1 Umr 5 

and from that lime the number tm\doyed in tlie New \\ iirkl 
has gone on Iticrcafing vJiih iMpld prugrcA. In thh pradi.^e, 
uo kfs repugnant to the icellngs ot humatuiy than to tlie 
piincipks of religion, the Spaniards hare unhapyaly leva luu- 
nted by all the nations of kurupe, uho have ..sgidtsd ternm- 
rlcs in the warmer (Iur..ts.s cd ths Xecv'Woiid. At piiUi’t 
thn iiunihcr of ue''TOv. lu the IcUleuicnt* ( i fueal liiUaui 

:.nd France in the Weil indies, evcceds a n/nlinu ; auti as the 
cfiabiiihincnt of fervitude* lias been found, iioili in ancient and 
*n niodern times, extremely uniavonrablc to population, it le** 


quires 


^ Hill, of America, \ol. >■ i’- 3^^'* 
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quires an annual importation from Africa of at leaft fifty-eight SECT, 
tlioufand, to keep up the ftock If it were poffible to afeertVm, . ‘ . 

with equal exadnefs, the number of flaves in the Spanifli do- 
minions, and in North America, the total number of negroe 
Haves might be well reckoned at as many more. 

Tnas the commercial genius of Europe, which has given 
it a vifible afeendent over the three other divifions of the 
earth, by difeerning their refpedivc wants and refources, and 
by rendering them reciprocally fubfervient to one another, 

'has cftabliihed an union among them, from which it has 
derived an immenfe iacrcafc of opulence, of power, and of 
enjoyments. 

Vn. Though the difeovery of a New World in the Weft, 
and the opening of a more eafy and diredt communication 
with the remote regions of the Eaft, co-operated towards ex- 
tending the commerce, and adding to the enjoyments, of 
Europe, a remarkable dificrcnce may be obferved, with refpedt 
both to the time and the manner in which they produced thefe 
cffcdls. When the Foilugucfe firfe aifitcd the different countries 
of Alia, ftreiching from the coaft of Malabar to China, they 
found them poffcilcd by nations highly civilized, which had 
made coufidcrablc progre's in elegant as well as ufeful arts, 
which were accuflomed to inlcrcourfe w'ith flrangers, and well 
acquaiuled with all the advantages of commerce. But when 
the Spaniards began to explore the New World which they 

■' Report of Lords of the Privy Council, A, D. 1788. 

2 difeovered. 
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S E C T, difcotcred, tlie afpcdl which it prcfcnted to ihcni was ror)- 

* different. The illands were inhabited I>y n'*bcd fivn^^es, fn 

unacquainted with the fimplcft and inofl sieceffay art.s ol liie. 
that they fuiffilled chiefly on the fpontancu.i? preduclionH of a 
fertile foil and genial climate. The continent appeared tu he a 
foreft of immenie CMlent, along tlie coail o' w- irli were k 
tcred feme feeble tribes, not greatly fupe'h'r to die iflanders iu 
induflry or improvement. Tven its ts.o I,i"gc monarchies, 
wliich have hccu dignified \\iih the appL'/.d. ii ef ci\ib/ed 
Rates, had not advanced fo far l)e’'Oii'I thii;- comn.-'. nn n, a: 
to be entitled to that name. The inhahiiesks, ixgp (.i' Mexico 
and Peru, unacquainted with the ufelttl neials, and dinitute 
of the addrefs reqiiifite for acquirio.g fre!; CvUnr-M-ul < f the 
inferior animals as to derive any r.id iVo : didr L T i.-, I. J 


made fu little p.rogrciis iu agtieullnre, tl v 
orte ff the greatell di'dculiie> uil’t w.hiv.’! 


*1 




xX of 


iSpaniaid*:, s ho o* ci t.n n^d th-nc .nqfire' uLLh li.iti lo 

highly extoiletl, had to llruggle, ua ■ liow tu pi ^eUie in them 
•what was fuflicient for their rubllllcncc. 


It w’as of confcquencc, with a very dlfferenl fj'ir!', th 
the intcrcourfe with two countries, rci'cinliling e.a-h i .d 
httlc iu their digree of improwment, xvas Ivnii . d . :;i. ! 
on. I’lic P irtugnef', ttetihi id' ii i H't"- i i tl.e h ’ n ' i . !y 

llic produclif'ns viidi width d.e hf untiru! . >■ 1 cl' Xmre !us 
enriclied that pa>'l of the gb, be, Ink t ' i. i.'.nmi'a, Uiu .s 
winch had long !)cca kiiowii and iulndr. J In i’‘'u‘ope, engaged 
in this alluring trade with the greak 11 e..; eui Ih '1 he cncou* 
ragement of it their monarchs confulcrcd as a clilef objed of 
^government, towards %vhieh they dircClcd all the power vf the 
-t kiiv.’doui. 
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Vine, lions, and ronzed their fubiciTs to fuch vseorous exertions SECT. 

o ^ ^ o 1 V • 

in the profeculion of it, as occaHoned that aftonilhing rapidity . _ » 

of progrefs wliich I have deferibed. The fanguine hopes with 
W'hich the Spaniards entered upon their career of difeovery, 
met not with the fame fpeedy gratification. From, the in,- 
duftry of the rude inhabitants of the New World, they did not 
receive a fmgle article of commerce. Even the natural produc- 
tions of the foil and climate, when not cherifhed and multiplied 
by the foftering and a£live hand of man, were of little ac- 
count. Hope, rather than fuccefs, incited them to perfift in 
extending their refcarches and conquehs ; and as government 
derived little immediate benefit from thefe, it left the profecu- 
tion of them chiefly to private adventurers, by whofe enter- 
prizing adivity, more than by any effort of the ftate, the ” 
raoft valuable poffeffions of Spain in America were acquired. 

Inftead of the inftantaneous and great advantages which the 
Portuguefe derived from their difeoveries, above half a century 
clapfed before the Spaniards reaped any benefit of confequence 
from their conqucfls, except the fmall quantities of gold which 
the iflanders were compelled to colled, and the plunder of 
the gold and filver employed by the Mexicans and Peruvians 
as ornaments of their perfons and temples, or as utenfils of 
facred or doraeftic ufe. It was not until the difeovery of the 
mines of Potofi in Peru, in the year one thoufand five hun- 
dred and forty-five, and of thofe of Sacotecas in Mexico, 
foon after, that the Spanifli territories in the New World 
brought a permanent and valuable addition of wealth and re- 
venue to the mother country. 
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Nor did the trade with India differ more from that witli 
j America, in reiped of the particular circumftance which I have 
explained, than in rcTnedl to the manner of carrying it on, after 
it grew to be a conhderable objed of political attention. Trade 
with the Eali vas a fimple mercantile tranfadion, confined to the 
purchafe eitiicr of the natural produdions of the country, fucli 
as fpices, previous ftoncs, pearls, &c. or of the manufadures 
which abounded among an induftrious race of men, fuch as 
filk and cotton fluffs, porcelane, &c. Nothing more was 
requifite in conducting this trade, than to fettle a few fkilful 
agents in proper places, to prepare a proper affortment of goods 
for completing the cargoes of fhips as foon as they arrived 
from Europe, or at the utmoft to acquire the command of a 
few fortified flations, which might fecurc them admiffion into 
ports where they might careen in fafety, and find protection 
from the infults of any hoftile power. There was no ncccf* 
fity of making any attempt to cftablifh colonies, either for 
the cultivation of the foil, or the conduCt of raantifae* 
tnres* Both thefe remained, as formerly, in the hands of the 
natives. 

But as foon as that wild fpirlt of enterprize, wdiich ani- 
mated the Spaniards who firft explored and fubdued the New 
World, began to fubfide, and when, inftcad of roving as ad- 
venturers from province to province in quell of gold and 
filver, they ferioufly turned their thoughts towards rendering 
their conquefts beneficial by cultivation and induftrj, they 
found it neceffary to eftablifh colonies in every country which 
they wifhed to improve. Other nations imitated their example 

in 
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in the fettlcmcnts which they afterwards made in foir.e of the SEC T. 
iflands, and on the continent of North America. Europe, , . > 

after having dcfolated the New World, began to repeople it, 
and under a fyftera of colonization (the fpirit and regulations 
of which it is not the objed of this Difquifition to explain) 
the- European race has muhiplied there amazingly. Every 
article of commerce imported from the New World, if we 
except the furs and fkins purchafed from the independent 
tribes of hunters in North America, and from a few tribes in 
a fimilar ftate on the Southern continent, is the produce of the 
induftry of Europeans fettled there. To their exertions, or 
to thofe of hands which they have taught or compelled to 
labour, we are indebted for fugar, rum, cotton, tobacco, in- 
digo, rice, and even the gold and filver extraded from the 
bowels of the earth. Intent on thofe lucrative branches of 
induftry, the inhabitants of the New World pay little attention 
to thofe kinds of labour which occupy a confiderable pait of 
the members of other focieties, and depend, in fome meafure, 
for their fubfiftence, and entirely for every article of elegance 
and luxury, upon the ancient continent. Thus the Europeans 
have become manufadurers for America, and their induftry 
has been greatly augmented by the vaft demands for fupplying 
the wants of extenftve countries, the population of which is 
continually increafing. Nor is the influence of this demand 
confined folely to the nations which have a more immediate 
connedion with the American colonies ; it is felt in every part 
of Europe that furniflies any article exported to them, and 
gives adivity and vigour to the hand of the ardfan in the 
inland provinces of Germany, as well as to thofe in Grea,t 
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T" Britain and other countries, which carry on a dired trade wiJi 
^ the New World. 

But while the difcovery and conqueft of America is allowed 
to be one principal caufe of that rapid increafe of induftry and 
wealth, which is confpicuous in Europe during the two laft 
centuries, fome timid theorifts have maintained, that through- 
out the fame period Europe has been gradually impoverilhed, 
by being drained of its treafure, in order to carry on. its trade 
with India. But this apprehenfion has arifen from inattention 
to the nature and ufe of the precious metals. They are to be 
confidered in two different lights; either as the figns which 
all civilized nations have agreed to employ, in order to eftimatc 
or reprefent the value both of labour and of all commodities, 
and thus to facilitate the purchafe of the former, and the 
conveyance of the latter from one proprietor to another j 
or gold and filver may be viewed as being thcmfelvcs com- 
modities or articles of commerce, for which fome equivalent 
rauft be given by fuch as wifh to acquire them. In this lights 
the exportation of the precious metals to the Eaft fhould be 
regarded ; for, as the nation by which they arc exported muO: 
purchafe them with the produce of its own labour and in~ 
genuity, this trade muft contribute, though not In the fame 
obvious and diredf manner as that writh America, towards aug- 
menting the general induftry and opulence of Europe. If 
England, as the price of Mexican and Peruvian dollars which 
are neceffary for carrying on its trade with India, muft give a 
certain quantity of its woollen or cotton cloth or hard-ware, 
then the hands of an additional number of manufadurers are 

7 rendered 
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rendered adive, and work to a certain amount muft be ex- ^ 
ecuted, for which, without this trade, there would not have ^ 
been any demand. The nation reaps all the benefit arifing 
from a new creation of induftry. With the gold and filver 
which her manufadures have purchafed in the Weft, £he is 
enabled to trade in the markets of the Eaft, and the exporta- 
tion of trcafure to India, which has been fo much dreaded,, 
iuftcad of impoverifhing, enriches the kingdom. 

VIII. It is to the difeovery of the paflage to India by the 
Cape of Good Hope, and to the vigour and fuccefs with 
which the Porluguefe profecuted their conquefts and eftablifhed 
their dominion there, that Europe has been indebted for its 
prefervation from the moft illiberal and humiliating fervitude 
that ever opprefled poliftied nations. For this obfervation I am 
indebted to an Author, whofe ingenuity has illuftrated, and 
whofe eloquence has adorned the Hiftory of the Settlements 
and Commerce of Modern Nations in the Eaft and Weft 
Indies ‘ ; and it appears to me fo well founded as to merit 
more ample inveftigation. A few years after the firft appear- 
ance of the Portuguefe in India, the dominion of the Mameluks 
was overturned by the irrefiftible power of the Turkifti arms, 
and Egypt and Syria were annexed as provinces to their 
empire. If after this event the commercial intercourfe with 
India had continued to be carried on in its ancient channels, 
the Turkifti Sultans, by being mafters of Egypt and Syria* 
muft have poflefled the abfolute command of it, whether the 

' M, L’Abbe Rayaah 
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T. produdions of the Eaft were conveyed by the Red Sea to 

^ Alexandria, or were tranfported by land-carriage from the Per- 
fian Gulf to Conftantinople, and the ports of the Mediterranean. 
The mouarchs who were then at the head of this great empire, 
were neither deftitute of abilities to perceive the pre-eminence 
to which this would have elevated them, nor of ambition tu 
afpire to it. Selim, the conqueror of the Mameluks, by con- 
firming the ancient privileges of the Venetians in Egypt and 
Syria, and by his regulations concerning the duties on Indian 
goods, which I have already mentioned, early difeovered hia 
folicitude to fecure all the advantages of commerce with the 
Eaft to his own dominions. The attention of Solyman tlie 
Magnificent, his fucceflbr, feems to have been equally direded 
towards the fame objed. More enlightened than any monarch 
of the Ottoman race, he attended to all the tranfadions of the 
European ftates, and had obferved the power as well as opulence 
to which the republic of Venice had attained by engrofiing the 
commerce with the Eaft. He now beheld Portugal rifmg 
towards the fame elevation, by the fame means. Eager to 
imitate and to fupplant them, he formed a fcheme fuitable 
to his charader for political wifdom and the appellation of 
tutor of Rules^ by which the Turkifh Hiftorians have diftin- 
guiftied him, and eftablifhed, early in his reign, a fyftem of 
commercial laws in his dominions, by which he hoped to 
render Conftantinople the great ftaple of Indian trade, as it 
had been in the profperous ages of the Greek empire For 

^ Paruta Hift, Veact. lib. viL p. 589. Sandi Stor. Civil. Venez. part ii. 
p. 901. 
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accompHfhing this fdieme, however, he did not reliy" on the SECT, 
operation of laws alone ; he fitted out about the fame time a . 
formidable fleet in the Red Sea, under the condudf of a con- 
fidential officer, with fuch a body of janizaries on board of it, A.C. 1538. 
as he deemed fufficient not only to drive the Portuguefe out of 
all their new fettlements in India, but to take pofleffion of fome 
commodious ftation in that country, and to ered his ftandard 
there. The Portuguefe, by efforts of valour and conftancy, 
entitled to the fplendid fuccefs with which they were crowned, 
repulfed this powerful armament in every cnterprize it under- 
took, and compelled the Ihattered remains of the Turkilh fleet 
and army to return with ignominy to the harbours from which 
they had taken their departure, with the moft fanguine hopes 
of terminating the expedition in a very different' manner 
Solyman, though he never relinquiffied the defign of expelling 
the Portuguefe from India, and of acquiring fome eftablifhment 
there, was fo occupied during the remainder of his reign, by 
the muliipliclty of arduous operations in which an infatiable 
ambition involved him, that he never had leifure to refume the 
profccution of it with vigour. 

If either the meafures of Selim had produced the effed which' 
he expeded, or if the more adventurous and extenfive plan of 
Solyman had been carried into execution, the command of the 
vrealth of India, together with fuch a marine as the monopoly 
of trade with that country has, in every age, enabled the power 
which poffefled it to create and maintain, mull have brought 


^ Afia de Barros, dec. iv. lib. x. e. i, &e. 
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T. ,an acceffion of force to an empire already formidable to man- 
^ kind, that would have rendered it altogether irrefiftible. Eu- 
rope, at that period, was not in a condition to have defended 
itfelf againft the combined exertions of fuch naval and mili- 
tary power, fupported by commercial wealth, and under the 
direftion of a monarch whofe comprehenfive genius was able 
to derive from each its peculiar advantages, and to employ all 
with the greatcft effed. Happily for the human race, the 
defpotic fyftem of Turkilh government, founded on fuch illi- 
beral fanaticifm as has exdnguilhed fcience in Egypt, in Aflyria, 
and in Greece, its three favourite manfions in ancient times, 
was prevented from extending its dominion over Europe, and 
from fuppreffing liberty, learning, and tafte, when beginning to 
make fuccefsful efforts to revive there, and again to blefs, to 
enlighten, and to polifh mankind. 
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NOTE I. Sbct. I. p. 6. 

C REDULITY and fcepticifm are two oppofite extremes 
into which men are apt to run, in examining the 
eventvS which are laid to have happened in the early ages of 
antiquity. AVithout incurring any fufpicion of a propenfity 
to the latter of thefc, I may be allowed to entertain doubts 
concerning the expedition of Sefoftris into India, and his 

conqueft: of that country. 1. Few fadts in ancient hiftory 

feem to be better eftabliflhed, than that of the early averfion 
of the Egyptians to a fea-faring life. Even the power of 
defpotirm cannot at once change the ideas and manners of 
a nation, efpecially when they have been confirmed by 
long habit, and rendered facred by the fandtion of religion. 
That Sefoftris, in the courfe of a few years, fliould have fo 
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entirely overcome the prejudices of a fuperftitious people, as 
to be able to fit out four hundred fhips of force in the Arabian 
Gulf, befidcs another fieet which he had in the Mediterranean, 
appears to be extremely improbable. Armaments of fuch 
magnitude would require the utmofl: efiorts of a great and long- 
eftablillied maritime power. — ^ — 2. It is remarkable that Hero- 
dotus, who enquired with the moft perfevering diligence into 
the ancient hifiory of Egypt, and who received all the inlorm-* 
ation concerning it -which the priefts of Memphis, Tlcliopolis, 
and Thebes, could communicate, Herodot. edit. Wcflelingij, 
lib. ii. c. 3. although he relates the hiftory of Scfoftris at 
fome length, does not mention his conqueft of India. Lib. ii. 
c. 102, &c. That tale, it is probable, was invented in the 
period between the age of Herodotus and that of Diodorus 
Siculus, from whom we receive a particular detail of the Indian 
expedition of Sefoftris. His account refts entirely upon the 
authority of the Egyptian priefts ; and Diodorus liimfelf not 
only gives it as his general opinion, “ that many things which, 
“ they related, flowed rather from a defire to promote the 
honour of their country, than from attention to truth,” 
lib. i. p. 34. edit. Weffclingij, Amft. 1746; but takes particular 
notice that the Egyptian priefts, as well as the Greek writers, 
differ widely from one another in the account's which they 

give of the adlions of Sefoftris, lib. i. p. 62. '3. Though 

Diodorus afferts, that in relating the hiftory of Scfoftris he had 
ftudied to feled -what appeared to him moft probable, and 
moft: agreeable to the monuments of that monarch ftill re- 
maining in Egypt, he has admitted into his narrative many 
marvellous circumftances which render the whole extremely 

fufpiciouti 
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furpicsous. The father of Sefoftris, as he relates, colle£led all 
tlie male children vcho V(rere born in Egypt on the fame dav 
with his fon, in order that they might be educated, together 
with him, conformable to a mode which he preferibed, wdth a 
view of preparing them as proper inftruments to carry into 
execution the great undertakings for which he deflined Sefoftris. 
Accordingly, when Sefoftris fet out upon his Indian expedition, 
which, from circumftances mentioned by Diodorus, muft have 
been about the fortieth year of his age, one thoufand feven 
hundred of his youthful affociates are faid to have been ftill 
alive, and vrere entrufted with high command in his army. 
But if we apply to the examination of this ftory the certain 
principles of political aritltmetic, it is evident, that if one 
thoufand feven hundred of the male children born on the fame 
day with Sefoftris were alive when his great expedition com- 
menced, the number of children born in Egypt on each 
day of the year muft have been at leaft ten thoufand, and 
the population of the kingdom muft have exceeded fixty 
millions ; Goguet I’Origine des Loix, des Arts, &c. tom. ii. 
p. 12, dec. A number far beyond the bounds of credibility, 
in a kingdom wblcb, from the accurate calculations of M. 
D’Anvillc, Memoirc fur TEgypte Anr. et hdoderne, p. 23, 
&c. does not contain more than two thoufand one lumdrcd 
fquarc leagues of habitable country. Another marvelloits par- 
ncular is the defeription of a fhip of cedar, four hundred and 
aincty feet in length, covered on the outfide with gold, and 
•on the infide with filver, which Sefoftris confecrated to the 
deity who was the chief objedl of worftiip at Thebes. lib. i» 
p. 67. Such too is the account he gives of the Egyptian army, 

in 
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ill Vv'liichs befide fix hundred thoufand infantry, and twenty- 
four thoufand cavalry, there were twenty-feven thoufand armed 

chariots. Ibid. p. 6^. 4. Thefe. and other particulars ap« 

pearcd fo far to exceed the bounds of probability, that the 
found undeiftanding of Strabo the geographer rejedled, with- 
out hefitation, the accounts of the Indian expedition of Sefo- 
flris ; and he not only aflerts, in the moffc explicit terms, that 
this monarch never entered India, lib. xv. p. 1007. C. edit. 
Cafaub. Amft. 1 707 ; but he ranks what has been related con- 
cerning his operations in that country, with the fabulous 
exploits of Bacchus and Hercules, p, 1007. D. 1009. B. 
The philofophical Hiftorian of Alexander the Great feems to 
have entertained the fame fentiments with refpedt to the ex- 
ploits of Sefoftris in India. Hift. Ind. c. 5. Arrian, Exped. 
A.Iex. edit. Gronov. L. Bat. 1704. — What Ilender information 
concerning India, or its inhabitants, Herodotus had received, 
feems to have been derived, not from the Egyptians, but from 
the Bcrfians, lib. iii. c. 105, which renders it probable, that ia 
his time there wa® little intercourfe between Egypt and India. 


NOTE II. Sect. I. p. S. 

When vie confiJer the extent and cfFedts of the Phenkian 
commerce, the fcanty information concerning it which we 
receive from ancient writers muft, on a firft view, appear 
lifing. But when we recoiled that all the Greek Hifto- 
nans, (Herodotus excepted,) who give any account of the 
Lhciiicians, publiflied their woiks long after the dellrudion of 
3 Tyre 
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Tyre by Alexander the Great, we Ihall ceaie to wonder at their 
not having entered into minute details with refped to a trade 
which was then removed to new feats, and carried on in other 
channels. But the power and opulence of Tyre, in the pro- 
fperous age of its commerce, muft have attraded general 
attention. In the prophecies of Ezekiel, who flouiilhed two 
hundred and fixty years before the fall of Tyre, there is the 
moft particular account of the nature and variety of its com- 
mercial tranfadions that is to be found in any ancient writer, 
and which conveys, at the fame time, a magnificent idea of the 
extenfive poviirer of that ftate. Ch. xxvi, xxvii, xxviii. 


NOTE III. Sect, I. p. rr. 

The account given of the revenue of the Perfian monarchy 
by Herodotus is curious, and feems to have been copied from 
fome public record, which had been communicated to him. 
According to it, the Perfian empire was divided into twenty 
Satrapy’s, or governments. The tribute levied from each is 
fpecified, amounting in all to 14,560 Eubsean talents, which Dr. 
Arbuthuot reckons to be equal to 2,807,437!. fterling money; 
a fum extremely fmall for the revenue of the Great King, 
and which ill accords with many fads concerning the riches,, 
magnificence, and luxury of the Eaft, that occur in ancient 
authors. 
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NOTE IV, Sect. I, p. i(J, 

It is furprifing that Alexander did not receive, in ihe pre- 
\inces contiguous to India, fucli an. account of the periodical 
rains iu that coiiatiy, as to flicvv him the impropriety of car- 
rying on military operations there, while tliefe continued. 
His expedition into India commenced towards the end cl 
Spring, Arrian, lib. iv. c. 22., when the rains were alreat >. 
begun in the mountains from which all the rivers in the 
Panjab How, and of courfc they muft have been confidcrabh 
i'wclicd before he arrived on their banks. Renueli, p. 26S. — 
He paiTcd the Hydafpes at Midfuumcr, about the height of 
the rainy feafon. In a country through which fo many large 
rivers run, an army on lervice at this time of the year mull 
have fuffered greatly. An accurate defeription of the nature 
of the 'rains and inundations in this part of India, is given 
by Arrian, lib. v. c. 9. ; and one ftill fuller may be found 
in Strabo, lib. xv. 1013. — It was of what they fuffered h.y 
thefe that Alexander’s foldiers complained, Strabo, lib. xv, 
1021. D. ; and not without reafon, as il had rained inceflaiit- 
ly during feventy days, Diod. Sicul. xvii. c. 94. — A circum- 
ftance which marks the accuracy with which Alexander’s 
officers had attended to every thing in that part of India, 
deferves notice. Ariftobulus, in his Journal, which I have 
mentioned, takes notice that, though heavy rains fell in the 
mountains, and in the country near to them, in the plains 
1 1 below 
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below not fo niucli as a fliower fell. StrabOj lib. xv. 10130 
B. 1015. B. Msjor Rennell was informed by a perfon of 
cliaracfler, who had refided in this diftridl of India, which 
is now feldom vifited by Eiu'opeans, that during great 
part of the S. W. monfoon, or at leaft in the months 
of July, Auguft, and part of September, which is the rainj’’ 
feafon in moft other parts of India, the atmofphere in 
the Delta of the Indus is generally clouded, but no rain 
falls, except very near the fea. Indeed, very few fliowers fall 
during the whole feafon. Captain Hamilton relates, that when, 
he vifited Tatta, no rain had fallen, for three years before. 
Memoirs, p. 288. — Tamerlane, who, by the vkinity of the feat 
of his government to India, had the means of being well 
nformed concerning the nature of the country, avoided the 
error of Alexander, and made his Indian campaign during the 
dry feafon. As Nadir Shah, both when he invaded India, 
A. D, 1738, and in his return next year, marched through 
the fame countries with Alexander, and nearly in the fame 
line of direction, nothing can give a more ftriking idea of the 
perfevering ardour of the Macedonian conqueror, than the 
defeription of the difficulties which Nadir Shah had to furmount, 
and the hardfliips which his army endured. Though pof- 
feffed of abfolute power and immenfe wealth, and difliuguirtiec! 
no lefs by great talents than long experience in the conduct 
of war, he had the mortification to lofe a great part cf his 
troops in croffing the rivers of the Panjab, in penetrating 
through the mountains to the north of India, and in confiidls 
with the fierce natives inhabiting the countries which ftretch 
from the banks of the Oxus to the frontiers of Periia. An 
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interefting account of his retreat and fufFerings is given in the 
Memoirs of Khojeh Abdulkurreem, a CaChmerian of diilinc- 
tion, who ferved in his army. 


NOTE V. Sect. I. p. i8. 

That a fleet fo numerous flaould have been colleded in 
fuch a flrort time, is apt to appear, at firft fight, incredible. 
Arrian, however, affures us, that in fpecifying this number, 
he followed Ptolemy, the fon of Lagus, whofe authority he 
confidered to be of the greateft weight, lib. vi. c. 3. But 
as the Panjab country is full of navigable rivers, on which all 
the intercourfe among the natives was carried on, it abounded 
with velTels ready conftrudted to the conqueror’s hands, io that 
he might ealily collcdt that number. If we could give credit 
to the account of the invalion of India by Semirarais, no 
fewer than four thou land vcflels were aflcmblcd in the Indus to 
oppofe her fleet. Diod. Sicul. lib. ii. c. 74. — ^It is remarkable 
that when Mahmoud of Gaznah invaded India, a fleet was 
colleded on the Indus to oppofe him, confifling of the fame 
number of veffels. We learn from the Aycen Akbery, that 
the inhabitants of this part of India flill continue to carry on 
all their communication with each other by water j the luhabi- 
tints of the Circar of Tatta alone have not lefs than forty 
thoufand veflels of various conftrudlions. Vcl. ii. p. 143, 
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NOTE VI. Sect. I. p. 19. 

All ihefe particulars are taken from the Indian Hiftory of 
Arrian, a work different from that already mentioned, and one 
of the moft curious treatifes tranfmitted to us from antiquity. 
The firft part of it confifts of extracts from the account given 
by Nearchus of the climate and foil of India, and the man- 
ners of the natives. The fecond contains that officer s journal 
of his voyage from the mouth of the Indus to the bottom of the 
Perfian Gulf. The perufal of it gives rife to feveral obferva- 

tions. 1. It is remarkable that neither Nearchus nor Ptolemy, 

nor Ariftobulus, nor even Arrian, once mention the voyage 
of Scylax, ‘ This could not proceed from their being unac- 
quainted with it, for Herodotus was a favourite author in the 
hands of every Greek who had any pretenfions to literature. 
It was probably occafioned by the rcafons which they had to 
cliftruft the veracity of Scylax, of wffiich I have already taken 
notice. Accordingly, in a fpcech which Arrian puts into the 
mouth of Alexander, he afferts that, except Bacchus, he was 
the firft who had paffed the Indus ; which implies, that he 
difbelievcd what is related concerning Scylax, and was not 
acquainted with what Darius Hyftafpes is faid to have done 
in order to fubjeft that part of India to the Perfian crown. 
Arrian, vii. c. 10. This opinion is confirmed by Megaflhenes, 
who refided a confiderable time in India. He afferts that, 
except Bacchus and Hercules, (to whofe fabulous expeditions 
Strabo is afloniffied that he fhould have given any credit, 

Bb 2 l.b. 
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fib. XV. p. 1007. D.) Alexander was the faft vlio had aivacita 
Isidia ; Anian, tlift. Indie, c. 5. We arc informed by Arriar, 
:Iut the Aflacani, and other people who polk fed that eounli\'j 
whitli is new called the kingdom of Caadahar, paid tribute, 
liril to the Aflyrians, and afterwards to tlic Modes and ?li - 
fans; Hid. Indie, c. i. As all the lerlile provinces on the 
noith-ved of the Indus were anciently reckoned to be part oi 
India, it is proljablc that what was Icvded from them is tlic fuui 
mentioned in the ti ibiUc-roll, from which lierodottis drew his 
account of the annual revenue of the Pcrllan empire, and that 
none of the provinces to the fouth of the Indus were e\c* 

fubjedt to the kings of Perfia. 2. This voyage of Ncarohu? 

aifords fome Hriking inflances of the impcrfefl IrnowLdp^c 
which the ancients had of any navigation diflcrcut from thaC 
to which they were accuftomed in the Mediterranean. Though 
the enterpriling genius and enlarged views of Alexander 
prompted him to attempt opening an intcrcourfc by fca be- 
tween India and his Perfian dominions, yet both he and 
Nearchus knew fo little of the ocean which they wifhed to ex- 
plore, as to be apprehenfive that it might be found impoffibic to 
navigate it, on account of impervious flraits, or other obftacles. 
Hift. Indie, c. 20. Curt. lib. ix. c. 9. When the Ilccu 
arrived near the mouth of the Indus, the aftonhLmciit excited 
by the extraordinary flow and ebb of tide in the Indian ocean, 
a phenomenon (according to Ari'ian) witli winch Alexander 
and his foldiers were unacquainted, lib. vi. c. 19. is rmothcr 
proof of their ignorance in maritime fciencc. Nor is there 
any reafon to be furprifed at their aftouiflmicnt, as the tides arc 
hardly perceptible in the Mediterranean, beyond which tlie 
' kaowlcdue 
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Icnowledge of the Greeks and Macedonians did not extend; 
For the fame reafon, when the Romans carried their vidotious 
arms into the countries fitiiated on the Atlantic Ocean, or on 
the Teas that communicate with it, this new phenomenon of the 
tides was an objed of wonder and terror to them. Cxfar 
defcribes the amazement of his foldiers at a fpring-tide, which 
greatly damaged the fleet with which he invaded Britain, and 
acknowledges that.it was an appearance with which they were 
unacquainted ; Bell. Gallic. lib. iv. c. 29. The tides on the 
coaft near the mouth of the Indus are remaikably high, and 
the effeds of them very great, efpecially that fudden and abrupt 
influx of the tide into the mouths of rivers or narrow ftraits 
which is known in India by the name of ’The Bore^ and is 
accurately defcribed by Major Rennell, Introd. xxiv. Mem. 
278. In the Periplus Maris Erythraei, p. 26., thefe high tides 
are mentioned, and the defcription of them nearly refembles 
that of the Bore. A very exaggerated account of the tides in 
the Indian ocean is given by Pliny, Nat. Hift. lib. xiii. c. 25. 
Major Rennell feeras to think, that Alexander and his followers 
could not be fo entirely unacquainted with the phenomenon of 
the tides, as Herodotus had informed the Greeks, “ that in the 
“ Red Sea there w^as a regular ebb and flow of the tide every 
day;” lib. ii. c. ii. This is all the explanation of that 
phenomenon given by Herodotus. But among the ancients 
there occur inftances of inattention to fads, related by refped- 
able authors, which appear furpriflng in modern times. Though 
Herodotus, as I have juft now obferved, gave an account of 
the voyage performed by Scylax at conliclerable length, neither 
Alexander, nor his Hiftorians, take, any notice of that event* 
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I fliall afterwards have occafion to mention a more remarkable 
inftance of the inattention of later v\'Titers to an accurate 
defeription which Herodotus had given of the Cafpian Sca» 
From thefe, and other fimilar inflances which might have been 
produced, wc may conclude, that the flight mention of the 
regular flow and ebb of tide in the Red Sea, is not a fufiicient 
reafon for rejeding, as incredible, Arrian’s account of the fur- 
prife of Alexander’s foldiers when they firft beheld the extra- 
ordinary effeds of the tide at the mouth of the Indus. 

3. The courfe of Nearchus’s voyage, the promontories, the 
creeks, the rivers, the cities, the mountains, which came fuc- 
ceffively in his view, are fo clearly deferibed, and the diftanccv. 
of fuch as w^ere moft worthy of notice are fo diftindly marked, 
that M. D’Anville, by comparing thefe with the adual pofition 
of the country, according to the beft accounts of it, ancient 
as well as modern, has been able to poii^t out moil of the 
places which Nearchus mentions, with a degree of certaintv 
which docs as much honour to the veracity of the Oreciau 
navigator', as to the indullry, learning, and penetration of the 
French geographer. Mem, de Literal, tom. xxx. p. 132, &c. 

In modern times, the Red Sea is a name appropriated to the 
Arabian Gulf, but the ancients denominated the ocean which 
ftrctches from that Gulf to India, the Frythra^aii Sea, from 
Ling Erythras, of whom nothing more is known than the 
name, which in the Greek language fignifles red. Fjojii this 
cafual meaning of the word, it came to be believed, that it 
was of a different colour from other feas, and confcc|uently of 
more dangerous navigation. 
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NOTE Vir. Sect. I. p. 24. 

Alexander was fo intent on rendering this union of his 
fubje£ts complete, that after his death there was found in his" 
tablets or commentaries, (among other magnificent fchemes 
which he meditated) a refolution to build feveral new cities, 
fome in Afia, and fome in Europe, and to people thofe in Afia 
with Europeans, and thofe in Europe with Afiatics, “ that,, 
“ (fays the Hiftorian) by intermarriages, and exchange of 
“ good offices, the inhabitants of thefe two great continents 
“ might be gradually moulded into a fimilarity of fentiments, 
“ and become attached to each other with mutual affediion.’^ 
Diod. Sicul. lib. xviii. c. 4. 


NOTE VIII. Sect. I. p. 26. 

It feems to be an opinion generally received, that Alexander 
built only two cities in India, Nlcx-a and Bucephalia, fituated 
on the Hydafpes, the modern Chelum, and that Craterus 
fuperintended the building of both. But it is evident, from 
Arrian, lib. v. c. ult., that he built a third city on the Acefines, 
now the Jenaub, under the diredtion of Hephxftion ; and if it 
was his o!>jcdI to retain the command of the country, a place 
of flrcngih on fome of the rivers to the fouth of the Hydafpes 
feems to have been neceffiiry for that purpofe. This part of India 
has been fo little vifited in modern times, that it is impoffible 
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to point out with preclfion the fituation of thefe cities. If T, 
TieiFenthaler were well founded in his conjedture, that thcrh'c* 
now called Rauvee is the Acefines of Arrian, Bernouilli, vol. i. 
p. 39., It is probable that this city was built fomewhere neat 
Lahore, one of the moft important ftations in that pau o'’ 
India, and reckoned in the Ayeen Akbery to be a city of 
very high antiquity. But Major Rennell, in my opinion, gi^c^ 
good reafons for fuppofing the jenaub to be the Acefines o^' 
the ancients. 


NOTE IX. Sect. I. p. nG, 

The religious fcruples which prevented the I’ciTuia^ iruni 
making any voyage by Tea, w^cre known to the auciciU'. 
Piiny relates of one of the Magi, who was fent on an enibaih 
from Tiridates to the emperor Nero, “ Navigare nolucrat, 
“ quoniam eKfpuerc in Maria, alijfquc mortaliura neceffitati- 
“ bus violare naturam earn, fas non putant Nat. Hid. 
lib. xsx. c. %. This averfion to the fea they carried fo far, 
that, according to the obfervatioii of a well-informed Hilloriau, 
there was not a city of any note in their empire built upon the 
fea-coafi; ; Ammian. Marcel, lib. xxiii. c. 6. V/c learn from 
Dr. Hyde, how intimately tliefc ideas were connected with the 
dodtrines of Zoroafler ; Rcl. Vet. Perf. cap. \i. In all the 
wars of the Perfians with Greece, the fleets of the Great Kino- 
confifled entirely of flrips furnifiied by the Phcnicians, Syri- 
ans, the conquered provinces of the Leflcr Afia, and the 
iflands adjacent. Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus mention 
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the quota furniflicd by each country, in order to compofe die 
fleet of twelve hundred fhips with which Xerxes invaded 
Greece, and among thefe there is not one belonging to Perfia. 
At the fame time it is proper to obferve, that according to 
Herodotus, whofe authority is unexceptionable with regard to 
this point, the fleet was under the command of Ariabigines, a 
fon of Darius, who had feveral fatraps of high rank under his 
command, and both Perfians and Medes ferved as foldiers on 
board of it ; Herod, lib. vii. c. 96, 97. By vrhat motives, 
or what authority, they were induced to aft in this manner, I 
cannot explain. From fome religious fcruples, fimilar to thofc 
of the Perfians, many of the natives of Indoftan, in our own 
time, refufe to embark on bo^rd a fhip, and to ferve at fea j and 
yet, on fome occafions, the fepoys in the fervice of the Eu- 
ropean powers have got the better of thefe fcruples. 


NOTE X. Sect. I. p. 27, 

M. LE Baeon de Sainte-Croix, in his ingenious and 
learned Critique des Hiftoriens d’ Alexandre le Grand, p. 96, 
fe6ms to entertain fome doubt with refpedt to the number of 
the cities which Alexander is faid to have built. Plutarch de 
Fort. Alex, affirms, that he founded no fewer than feventy. 
It appears from many palTages in ancient authors, that the 
building of cities, or, what may be confidered as the fame, 
the eftabliffiment of fortified ftations, was the mode of main- 
taining their authority in the conquered nations, adopted not 
only by Alexander, but by his fuccelTors. Seleuciis and Antioebus, 
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to v/liom the greater part of the Perfian empire became iubjcc., 
v.’ere no lefs remarkable for founding new cities than AIc.\- 
ander, and theie cities feem fully to liatc aniwered the puroole 
of tfe founderSs as they efTcftinlly prevented (as I rna'i 
alicrwards have cccalion to obferve) the revolt of the co.i- 
qaered provinces. Though the Greeks, animated with tlie 
\y<2 cf liberty and of their native country, refiifed to fettle 
ill th- Pernan empire rvhile under tlm dominion of its native 
ir.onarchs, even when allured by the profpedt of great advan- 
tage, as M. de Sainte-Croix remarks, the cafe became pcrfcflK' 
different, when that enfpire was fubjeded to their own domi- 
nion, and they fettled there, not as fubjedts, but as mailers. 
Both Alexander and bis fucceflbrs difeovered much difeerninent 
in chufing the fituation of the cities which they built. Sdeii- 
cia, which Scleucus founded, was inferior only to Alexandria 
in number of inhabitants, in wealth, and in importance ; Mr. 
Gibbon, vcl. i. p. 250. M. D’Anville, Mem, dc Literat. xx.x. 

NOTE XL Sect. I. p. 39. 

It is from Juftin we receive the flender knowledge we have 
of the progrefs which Seleucus made in India ; lib. xv. c. 4. 
But we cannot rely on his evidence, unlefs wdicn it is confirmed 
by the teftimony of other authors. Plutarch feems to aflert, 
that Seleucus had penetrated far into India ; but tb.it rcfpcftablc 
writer is more eminent for his difeernment of ebaraSers, and 
his happy feledion of thofe circumftaaces which mark and dif- 
criminate them, than for the accuracy of his hillorical rc- 
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fearches. Pliny, wliofc authority is of greater weight, fcems 
to confider it as certain, that Seleucus had carried his arms 
into diftricSts of India which Alexander never vifited ; riin, 
Nat. Hift. lib. vi. c. 17. The pafiage in which this is men- 
tioned, is fomew^hat obfcure, but it feems to imply, that 
Seleucus had marched from the Hyphafis to the Hyludru", 
from thence to Palibothra, and from that to the mouth of the 
Ganges. The diftances of the principal ftations in this march 
are marked, amounting to 2244 Roman miles. In this fenfc, 
AI. Bayer underftands the words of Pliny ; Hiftor. Regni 
Graecorum Badriani, p. 37. But to me it appears highly im- 
probable, that the Indian expedition of Seleucus could have 
continued fo long as to allow time for operations of fuch 
extent. If Seleucus had advanced as far into India as the 
mouth of the Ganges, the ancients wmuld have had a more 
accurate knowledge of that part of the country than they feem 
ever to have poflefled. 


NOTE XII. Sect. I. p. 3c. 

IMajou Renneli. gives a magnificent idea of this, by i.^~ 
forming us, that the Ganges, after it has “ efcaped from the 
“ mountainous trad in which it had wandered above eight 
“ hundred miles Mem. p. 233. “ receives in its couiTe 
through the plains eleven rivers, feme of them as large as 
“ the Rhine, and none fmaller than the Thames, befidcs as 
“ many more of leffer note p. 257. 
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Jumna. — — i. Ke fcems to have been influenced, in fornc 
degree, by Plin^^’s Itinerary, or Table of Diftances from TaxiLi 
(ibe modem Attock) to the mouth of the Ganges j Nat. ITifl. 
lib. vi. c. 1 7. But lac difiances in that Itinerary arc marked 
fo inaccurately, and in fome inftauces are fo palpably erroneous, 
that one cannot found upon them vuth much fecurity. Ac- 
cording to it, Palibothra is fituated four hundred and twenty- 
live miles below the confluence of the Jumna and Ganges. 
The adlual diftance, however, between Allahabad and Patna, 
is not more than two hundred Britiflr miles. A difagrecmciu 
fo confidcrable cannot be accounted for, without fuppofing 
fome extraordinary error in the Itinci'ary, or that the point of 
conflux of the Jumna with the Ganges has undergone a change. 
For the former of thefe fuppofitions there is no authority 
(as far as I know) from any manufeript, or for the latter 
from any tradition. Major Rcnncll has produced llic rca- 
fons whicli led Ijim to fuppofe the fitc of Palibothra to 
be the fame with that of Patna ; Memoirs, p. 49 — 54. Some 
of the ohjedions which might be made to this fuppofition 
he has forefeen, and endeavoured to obviate; and after all 
that I have added to them, 1 fhall not he furprifed, if, in a 
geographical difeuffion, my readers arc difpofed to prefer hi . 
decifion to mine. 
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NOTE 


liy. Sect. I. p. 32. 


I DO not mention a ftort inroad into India by Antiochtis the 
Great, anoitt one hundred and ninety-feven years pofterior to 
the tnvafion of his ancellor Sdeucus. We know nothing more 
ot tms tranfaaion, than that the Syrian monarch, after fniain-r 
the war he carried on againft the two revolted provinces of 
1 artma and BaOria, entered India, and concluding a peace 
with Sophagarenus, a king of the country, received from him 
a number of elephants, and a fum of money ; Polyb lib x 

R. n -'^v. J. 4.' 

Bayer s Hift. Regn. Gr^cor. Badr. p. 


note XV. Sect. I. p. 34. 

_ A EACT curforily related by Strabo, and which has efcaped the 
tnqmfiuvc tnduftry of M. de Guignes. coincides rem!rfcaUy 
wtth the narmtve of the Chinefe writers, and confirms it 
Ite fays, were deprived of Baaria by tribes or 
hordes of Scythian Nomades, who came from the country 
beyond the Jaxartes, and are known by thenames of Afij, Pafiani 
Tachart. and Sacarauh t Strab. lib. xi. p. yyp. A. The Nomades’ 
of the anctents were nations who, like the Tartars, fubfifted 
cnttrely, or almoft entirely, as flrepherds, without agriculture. 


NOTE 
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NOTE XVL Sect. I. p. 36, 

As the diftance of Arflnoe, the modern Suez, from the Kile, 
is confiderably lefs than that between Berenice and Ceptos, it 
was by this route that all the commodities imported into the 
Arabian Gulf, might have been conveyed with meft expedi- 
tion and Icafl; expence into Egypt. But the navigation of the 
Arabian Gulf, which even ia the prefent improved Hate of 
nautical fcience is flow and difficult, was in ancient times con- 
fidcred by the nations around it to be fo extremely perilous, 
that it led them to give fuch names to fcveral of its promon- 
tories, bays, and harbours, as convey a ftriking idea of the 
impreffion which the dread of this danger had made upon their 
imagination. The entry into the Gulf they called Bahchiuwikb^ 
the gate or port of afflidion. To a harbour not far diftant, 
they gave the name of iWe/e, i. e. Death. A headland adja- 
cent they called Gardefan, the Cape of Burial. Other denomi- 
nations of fimilar import are mentioned by the author to 
whom I am indebted for this information. Bruce’s Travels, 
vol. i. p. 442, &:c. It is not furprifing then, that the ftnplc of 
Indian trade ffioukl have been transferred from the northern 
extremity of the Arabian Gulf to Berenice, as by this change 
a dangerous navigation was greatly ffiortened. This feems to 
have been the chief reafon that induced Ptolemy to eflablilli 
the port of communication with India at Berenice, as there 
%vere other harbours on the Arabian Gulf which were confi- 
derably nearer than it to the Nile, At a later period, after 
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llieruln of Coptos by the Emperor Diocletian, we are informed by 
Abiilfeda, Defcript. Egypt, edit. Michaelis, p. 77, that Indian com- 
modities were conveyed from the Red Sea to the Nile, by the 
Ihorteft route, viz. from Coffeir, probably the Philoteras Portus 
of Ptolemy, to Cons, the Vicus Apollinis, a journey of four days. 
The fame account of the diftance was given by the natives to 
Dr. Pococke, Travels, vol. i. p. 87. In confequence of this, 
Gous, from a fmall village, became the city in upper Egypt 
next in magnitude to Foftat, or Old Cairo. In procefs of time, 
from caufes which I cannot explain, the trade from the Red 
Sea by Coffeir i‘e moved to Kene, farther down the river than. 
Cous, Abulf. p. 13. 77. D’Anville Egypte, 196 — 200. In mo- 
dern times, all the commodities of India imported into Egypt, 
are either brought by fea* from Gidda to Suez, and thence 
carried on camels to Cairo, or are conveyed by land carriage 
by the caravan returning from the pilgrimage to Mecca, 
Niebuhr Voyage, tom. i. p. 224. Voiney, i. 188, &c. This, 
as far as I have been able to trace it, is a complete account of 
all the different routes by which the produQiions of the E.aft 
have been conveyed to the Nile, from the firft opening of that 
communication. It is fmgular that P. Sicard, Mem. des Miffions 
dans le Levant, tom. ii. p 157, and fome other refpedlable 
writers, fhould fuppofe Coffeir to be the Berenice founded by 
Ptolemy, although Ptolemy has laid down its latitude at 23° 
50', and Strabo has deferibed it as nearly under the fame pa- 
rallel w’ith that of Syene, lib. ii. p. 195, D. In confequence 
of this miftake, Pliny’s computation of the diffance between 
Berenice and Coptos, at two hundred and fifty-eight miles, has 
been deemed erroneous. Pococke, p. 87. But as Pliny not 
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only mentions the total diftance, but names the dilFeren 
Nations in the journey, and fpecifies the number of miles be 
tween each j and as the Itinerary of Antoninus coincides es- 
adly with his account, D’Anville Egypte, p. there is nj 
seafon to call in queftion the accuracy of it. 


NOTE XVIL Sect. L p. 37. 


Ma jon Rennell is of opinion, “ that under the Ptolcmicc, 
the Egyptians extended their navigation to the extreme point 
of the Indian continent, and even failed up the Gauge' to 
Falibothra,” now Patna. Inlrod. p. xxxvi. But Inti it been 
ufual to fail up the Ganges as high as Patna, the interior p.nf 
of India muft have been better known to the ancients tinn 
they ever were, and they would not have continued to derive 
their information concerning them from Megafthenes alone. 
Strabo begins Hs defeription of India in a very remarkable 
manner. He reqnefts his readers to perufc with indulgence, 
the account which he gives of it, as it was a country very 
remote, and fewperfons had vifited it ; and of thefe, many hav- 
ing feen only a fmall part of the country, related things either 
from hear-fay, or, at the bell, what they had hafaly remarked 
while they pafled through it in the courfc of military fervice, 
or on a journey. Strabo, lib. xv. p. 1005. B. He takes notice 
that few of the traders from the Arabian Gulf ever reached 
the Ganges. Ibid, ioo6, C. He aiferts, that the Ganges enters 
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file fea by one moulh, ibid. loii. C. ; an error into which Le 
could not have fallen if the navigation of that river had been 
common in his time. He mentions indeed the failing up the 
Ganges, ibid. loio, but it is curforily in a fingle fentence; 
whereas, if fuch a confiderable inland voyage of above four 
hundred miles, through a populous and rich country, had been 
cuftomary, or even if it had ever been performed by the Roman, 
or Greek, or Egyptian traders, it muft have merited a parti- 
cular defcription, and muft have been mentioned by Pliny and 
other writers, as there was nothing fimilar to it in the pradice. 
of navigation among the ancients. It is obferved by Arrian 
(or whoever is the author of the Periplus Maris Erythrsei), 
that previous to the difcovery of a new route to India, which 
fliall be mentioned afterwards, the commerce with that coun- 
try was carried on in fmall veffels which failed round every bay, 
p. 32. Ap. Hudf. Geogr. Min. Veffels of fuch light conftruc- 
lion, and which followed this mode of failing, were ill fitted for 
a voyage fo diftant as that round Cape Comorin, and up the 
bay of Bengal, to Patna. It is not improbable, that the mer- 
chants whom Strabo mentions as having reached the Ganges, 
may have travelled thither by land, either from the countries 
towards the mouth of the Indus, or from fome part of the 
Malabar coaft, and that the navigation up the Ganges, of which 
he cafually takes notice, was performed by the natives in veffels 
of the country. This opinion derives fome confirmation from 
his remarks upon the bad ftrudlure of the veffels which fre- 
quented that part of the Indian ocean. From his defcription 
of them, p. 1012, C. it is evident that they wer«e veffels of 
the country. 
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Th£ c’Toncoiis 'u’cas of man}’’ intcliigcnt writers of antiquity 
wllli refpeO; to the Cafpian Sea, though well known to c\cry 
inea <f loner-;, oao lb rtrojrkable, and aflcicl fuch a flriking 
exaiii; !o of the Impcn'bJuon of their geographical kuvow- 
Icdge, that a more full account of ilicra may net only he 
acceptable to lomc of ray readers, but in endeavouring to trace 
the various routes by which the commodities of the I'.aft were 
conveyed to the nations of Europe, it becomes nccefary U 
enter into I'ome detail concerning their various fendments with 
refpedl to this matter, i. According to Strabo, the Cli'pii-’b 
a bay, that communicates with the great No'-thern oe^ m, fo'a 
which it iiTues at firft, by a narrov' drait, an 1 then evpat.d*- 
into a fea extending in breadth f. e iumdred fi.uha, lib, xi. p. 
773. A. With him Pomponius hicla agrees, and dt fcribca the 
(Irak by which the Cafpian is conneded with the ocean, as of 
confiderable length, and fo narrow that it had the appearance e. 
a river, lib. hi, c, 5, edit. Pliny likcwifc gives a fimlhr dc- 
feription of it, Nat. Hift. lib. vi. c. 13. In the -’c > rj 
Juftinian, this opinion concerning the coinmjnic'Ulf.j fii' tia 
Cafpian Sea with the ocean, was ftili prevaleutj t.oim. iu- 
dicopl. Topog. Chrift. lib. ii. p. 138. C. a. Some t.ii-ly 
writers, by a miftake kill more finguLa, have fupfiolui the 
Cafpian Sea to be conneded with the Euxlnc. (Quintus Curtin j, 
whofe ignorance of geography is notorious, has adopted thb 
error, lib. vii. c. 7. edit, 3. Anian, thougfi a mucli mmc 
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judicious writer, and who by refiding for fome time in the 
Roman province of Cappadocia, of which he was go- 
vernor, might have obtained more accurate information, de- 
clares in one place, the origin of the Cafpian Sea to he itili 
unknown, and is doubtful whether it was connedled with the 
Euxine, or with the great Eaftern ocean which furrouAds India ; 
lib. vii. c. 1 6. In another place he alTerts, that there was a 
communication between the Cafpian and the Eaftern ocean; 
lib. V. c. 26. Thefe errors appear more extraordinary, as a 
juft defeription had been given of the Cafpian by Herodotus, 
near five hundred years before the age of Strabo. “ The Cafpian, 
fays he, is a fea by itfelf, unconne£led with any otlier. Its 
length is as much as a veftel with oars can fail in fifteen days, 
its greateft breadth as much as it can fail in eight days lib. i. 
c. 203. Ariftotle deferibes it in the fame manner, and with his 
ufual precifion contends that it ought to be called a great lake 
not a fea; Meteorolog. lib. ii. Diodorus Siculus concurs 
with them in opinion, vol. ii. lib. xviii. p. 261. None of thofe 
authors detei'mine whether the greateft length of the Cafpian 
was from North to South, or from Eaft to Weft. In the an- 
cient maps which iiluftratc the geography of Ptnlemy, it is 
delineated, as if its greateft length extended from Eaft to Weft. 
In modern times the fiift information concerning the true 
furm of the Cafpian which the people of Europe received, was 
given by Anthony Jenkinfon, an Englifti merchant, who with 
a caravan from Ruflia travelled along a confidcrable part of 
its coaft in the year 1558; Hakluyt Colledt. vol. i. p. 334. 
The accuracy of Jenkinfon’s defeription was confirmed by an 
adlual furvey of that fea made by order of Peter the Great, 
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A. D. 1718, and it is now afcertained not only Aat the 
Cafpian is unconneded with any other fea, but that its length 
from North to South is confiderably more than its greateh 
breadth from Eafl to Weft. From this detail, however, we 
learn how the ill-founded ideas concerning it, which tvere gene- 
rally adopted, gave rife to various wild fchemes of conveying 
Indian commodities to Europe by means of its fuppofed com- 
munication with the Euxine fea, or with the Northern ocean. 
It is an additional proof of the attention of Alexander the 
Great to every thing conducive to the improvement of com- 
merce, that a ftiort time before his death he gave directions to 
Et out a fquadron in the Cafpian, in order to furvey that fea, 
and to difeover whether it was connected either with the 
Eusine or Indian ocean j Arrian, lib. vii. c. 16. 


NOTE XIX. Sect, I. p. 49. 

'From this curious detail, we learn how imperfeCt ancient 
navigation was, even in its moft improved ftate. The voyage 
from Berenice to Ocelis, could not have taken thirty days, if 
any other courfe had been held than that of forvilely following 
the windings of the coaft. The voyage from Ocdi>s to Mufiris 
would be (according to Major Rennell) fifteen days run for 
an European fhip in the modern ftile of navigation, being 
about feventcen hundred and fifty marine miles, on a ftreight 
courfe; Introd. p. xxxvii. It is remarkable, that though 
the Periplus Maris Erythrjei was written after the voyage of 
Hippalus, the chief objeCt of .the author of it is to deferibe 
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file ancient conrfe along the coalls of Arabia and Perfia, to the 
mouth of the Indus, and from thence down the weftern fliore 
©f the continent to Mufiris. I can. account for this, only by 
fuppofing, that from the unwillingnels^of mankind to abandon 
old habits, the greater part of the traders from Berenice ftill 
continued to follow that route to which they were accuftomed. 
To go from Alexandria to Mufiris, required (according to Pliny) 
ninety-four days. In the year 1788, the Boddam, a fhip 
belonging to the Englifh Eaft-India Company, of a thoufand 
tuns burthen, took only fourteen days more to complete her 
voyage from Portfmouth to Madras, Such are the improve- 
ments which have been made in navigation. 


NOTE XX. Sect. II. p. 50. 

It was the opinion of Plato,.that in a well-regulated common- 
wealth the citizens fhould not engage in commerce, nor the ftate 
aim at obtaining maritime power. Commerce, he contends, 
would corrupt the purity of their morals, and by entering into 
the fea-fervice, they would be accuftomed to find pretexts for 
juftifying condudl fo inconfiftent with what was manly and 
becoming, as would 'gradually relaxx the ftridlnefs of military 
difeipline. It had been better for the Athenians, he afferts, to 
have continued to fend annually the fons of feven of their 
principal citizens to be devoured by the Minotaur, than to have 
changed their ancient manners, and to have become a niari» 
time power. In that perfed republic, of which he delineates 
the form, he ordains that the capital jOhould -be fituated at leaft 

ten 
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ten miles from the fea; De Lcgibus, lib. iv. ab initio. Tiicfe 
ideas of Plato were adopted by other philofophers. Aviflotie 
enters into a formal difeuffion of the queftion, whether a St te 
rightly conflituted Jhould be commercial or net ; and (hough 
abundantly difpofed to efpoufc fentiments oppofitc to thofe 
of PlatOj he does not venture to decide explicitly with reffccT 
to it; De Repub. lib. vii, c. 6 . In ages when fiich opinion;; 
prevail, little information concerning commerce can be cxpcfloJ. 


NOTE XXL Sect. II. p. 53. 

Pliny, lib. ix. c. 35. Principium ergo culmenqiic omnium 
rerum pra:tij Margaritce tenenf. In lib. xxxvii. c. 4. he 
affirms, Maximum in rebus liumanis pra;tium, non folum inter 
gemmas, habet Adamas. Thcfc two paflagcs Hand in fuch 
diredt contradidion to one another, that it is impofilble to 
reconcile them, or to determine which is mod comformable to 
truth. I have adhered to the former, bccaufe we have many 
inftances of the exorbitant price of pearls, but none, as far as 
I know, of diamonds having been purchafed at a rate fo high. 
In this opinion I am confirmed by a paflage in Pliny, lib. xix. 
c. I. ; having mentioned the exorbitant price oiJjhtjUs^ belays, 
“ tequat pra;tia excellcntium Margaritarum which implies, 
that he confidered them to be of higher piicc than any other 
commodity. 
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NOTE XXIL Sect. II. p. 54. 

Pliny has devoted two entire books of his Natural Hiftoiy, 
lib. xii. and xiii. to the enumeration and defcription of the 
fpices, aromatics, ointments, and perfumes, the ufe of which 
luxmy had introduced among his countrymen. As many of 
thefe were the produdions of India^ or of the countries beyond 
it, and as the trade with the Eaft was carried on to a great extent 
in the age of Pliny, we may form fome idea of the imraenfe 
demand for them, from the high price at which they continued 
to be fold in Rome. To compare the prices of the fame com- 
modities in ancient Rome, with thofe now paid in our own 
country, is not a gratification of curiofity merely, but affords 
a ftandard by which we may eflimate the different degree of 
fuccefs with which the Indian trade has been conduded in 
ancient and modern times. Many remarkable paflages in 
ancient authors, concerning the extravagant price of precious 
ftones and pearls among the Romans, as well as the g-'-ne-d 
life of them by perfons of all ranks, are colleded b*/ “b ^3 
de Lux. Romanorura, cap. 5.; and by Staniflaus r^obicjzv^'.'tu.'s, 
in bis treatife on the fame fubjed, lib. iLc. 1= Tft? 
reader will receive flifficient information from f- rLatiiPorj, 
in bis valuable Tables of ancient coins, wcigh'.:>, aui meafjreSs 
p. 172, &C. 
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NOTE XXIII. Sect. II. p. 5O. 

IN. flATii.'EL, in a memoir read in ilic acadeiry c, L..- 
fciipdcns a’ld balks lettrcs ia the year 1710, has colledcd tla- 
various cpiniono of ihc ancients concerning the Jiatiirc and 
origin of £ik, which tend all to prove tlieir ignorance with, 
regard to it. Since the publication of hi- idelu’.Jers xncraolr^ 
P. du Haide has deferibed a I'pecies of lilk, of which I heiitve 
lie communicated the firft notice to the moderns. “ This is 
produced by fmall infeds nearly rcfembling fnaihs. 1 h.c}' do 
not form cocoons either round or oval like tlic filk-irorm, hat 
fpin very long threads, which fafi.cn li.cnikl\es to trcv . and 
bullies as they arc driven by the wind. T.:c!e are gathtaod, 
and wrought into filk fituhs, ccaikr uia i thefe produced by 
domcRic filk-worms. Tin it. TTj 1. In produce lid-, cn lul fdk 
are wild.” Dcl'cription dc i'lkni ire dc la (diine, tenn. ii. folio, 
p. 207. This nearly 1 cfcmhlca VirgU's Jcfcription, 

Veileraque ut foliis depedrant tenuia Seres. 

Georg. , 11 . Tc.. 

An attentive reader of Virgil trill iT.d, liiaf, iMTaiisa!! .hr 
other qualities of a great defripd. e * wg he ; o 'i, ' ! an 
tenfive knowledge of natunJ hif. ry. h i,a i ..t, re and pro™ 

JuS.ions of the wild iilk-tvoiMr. ar„ r f 'nil 

\ ■> 

:n the large collcclion of IMcraoirco ccmccnuint iTlilloin.', Ics 
Sciences, Ics Arts, See. dee Chiu ois, t /ii. ii. p. 775, fee.; and 
by Pere de Mai!!a,in his volupfiiou .iinlory of China, tom. xiii. 
p. 434. It 3? a .hngultr circumflancc in the hiilory of liik, ih t 
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on account of iiS being an crccretion of a Vv orir, ibc Ivlf .oc • 
confiJcr it as an unclean drefs ; and it h:s been decided, iib ’ i. 
unanimous aflcnt of ail the dodtorp, that a ’'crfon a cr:.:'- 

meat made cniircl/ of fill:, cannot lawfully oiFer up ihe drib 
prayers enjoined by the Horan, Kerbcl Bibi, Oriviu. ardc, ■- 


NOTE XXIV. Sect. II. p. 57, 

If the life of tiie cocton manufactures of India had been, com- 
mon among the Romans, the various kinds of them would have 
been enumerated in the Law de Publicanis et Vectigalibiis, in 
the fame manner as the diiEFerent kinds of fpices and precious 
Hones. Such a fpecification would have been equally ne- 
cefliiry for the direClion both of the merchant and of the 
tax-gatherer. 


NOTE XXV. Sect. II. p. 57. 

This part of Arrian’s Periplus has been examined with 
great accuracy and learning by Lieutenant Wilford ; and • from 
his inveftigation it is evident, that the Plithana of Arrian is 
the modern Pultanah, on the fouthern banks of the river 
Godvery, two hundred and feventeea Britifh miles fouth 
from Baroach ; that the pofition of Tagara is the iame with 
that of the modern Dowlatabad, and the high grounds acrofs 
which the goods were conveyed to Baroach, are the Ballagaut 
mountains. The bearings and diftances of thefe dilFerent 
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places, as fpecified by Arrian, afford an additional procu 
(were that neceffary) of the exact information which he had 
received concerning this diftridt of India j Afiatic Refearchc-’j 
vol. i. p. 369, &c. 


note XXVI. Sect. II. p. 64. 

Strabo acknowledges his negled of the improvements in 
geography which Hipparchus had deduced from aftronomical 
obfervations, and juftifies it by one of thofe logical fubtleties 
which the ancients were apt to introduce into all their writings, 
“ A geographer,” fays he, (i. c. a deferiber of the cartii) “ is 
“ to pay no attention to what is out of the earth ; nor will 
“ men, engaged in conducting the affairs of that part of the 
earth which is inhabited, deem the diftinClion aitd dtviiious 
of Hipparchus worthy of notice.” Lib. ii. 194. C, 


NOTE XXVII. Sect. II. p. 64. 

What an high opinion the ancients had of Ptolemy, we 
learn from Agathemerus, who fiouriflred not long after him. 
“ Ptolemy,” fays he, “ who reduced geography into a regular 
“ fyftem, treats of every thing relating to it, not carclcfsly, 
“ or merely according to ideas of his own j but attending to 
“ what had been delivered by more ancient authors, he adopted 
“ from them whatever he found confonant to truth,” Epitome 

Gcbgr, 
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Geogr. lib. i. c. 6. edit. Hudfon. From the fame admiration 
of his work, Agathodsemon, an artift of Alexandria, prepared 
a feries of maps for the illuftration of if, in which the pofitioa 
of all the places mentioned by Ptolemy, with their longitude 
and latitude, is laid down precifely according to his ideas. 
Fabric. Biblioth. Grace, iii, 412. 


NOTE XXVIII. Sect. II. p. 65. 

As thefe public Surveys and Itineraries furnilhed the ancient 
geographers with the bell information concerning the pofition 
and diftances of many places, it may be proper to point out 
the manner in which they were completed by the Romans. 
The idea of a general furvey of the whole empire was firft 
formed by Julius Caefar, and, having been begun by him under 
authority of a decree of the fenate, was finifhed by Auguftus. 
As Rome was ftill far inferior to Greece in fcience, the execu- 
tion of this great undertaking was committed to three Greeks, 
men of great abilities, and {killed in every part of philofophy. 
The furvey of the eaftern divilion of the empire was finifhed 
by Zenodoxus in fourteen years five months and nine days. 
That of the northern divifion w.is finifhed by Theodotus in 
twenty years eight months and ten days. The fouthern 
divifion was finifhed in twenty-five years one month and ten 
days, ^thici Cofmographia apud Geographos, editos a Flen. 
Stephano, 1577. p- 107. This was an undertaking worthy of 
thofe illuftrious perfons, and fuited to the magnificence of a 
great people. Befides this general furvey, every new war pro- 
duced 
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eJ a new dcjr.ention an 1 racaArement of llsc corniru'. 


\,'cre tlte feu': of i':. \ 7 e 

L '.iliu !lci LiJitaA,';, I‘l-, in» c. 


may conclude froin Vcyciiu , 
0.5 tliai ever)' grvcrJior ci a 


"’or.'.c: proAnce \.'.s furrlin-cil \^kli a 
v'Mcu 'v.crc ipecliicd fee cliiLnicc of plac 
of the roac!;!, the l>/c-:oad<>, the ihoii 


1 f-’ * y. * 

c$ ill 

cut'', l!ie 


of it ; in 
the renc.v 
ince -h 


the rivern, 'A 


; all ih.cfc, 


fiva liC, 


not 01 


h'f'erbed in 


worJe, but were delineated in a l.iil, :ii c!^..ihc■^e■ p; mn ■ 

cctnlng liis miikary movements, the c)es of a gene ref inighk' 
aid the dcclfions of his mind. 


NOTE XXIX. Sect, N. 


(i> 


Trn confenucnce of ‘'hi'^ miueftc is rcT.eaw’.ble. I’toleni), 
lib. vii. c. I., comruvcs tlic lonf huJe of Daryga/a, or Ilaroacn, 
to be 17" 20'; and that ol' Cory, or Cape Comorin, to he 
13“ aoh which is the dillerence of ft)ur degrees prccifely ; 
whereas the real diflerencc between ihefe two places is nearly 
fotntecn degrees. 


NOTE XXX. 


S r c T. 


YT 




Ramusio, the pubiiflrer of the moil aiiclent and perhaps 
the moft 'valuable Colleflion of Voyages, is the iirll perfon, 
as far as I know, who takes rolice of this ftrange error of 
Ftoiemy j Viaggi, vol, i, p, iBi. He juftly obferves, llsat the 

Author 
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Aiitlior of the Circumnavigation of the Erythrasan. Sea had been 
more accurate, and had deferibed the peninfula of India as ex“ 
tending from north to fouth 5 Peripl. p. 24. 29, 


NOTE XXXL 


Sec 


IT. p. 68. 


This error of Ptolemy juflly merits the name of enoj-moiis^ 
which I have given to it ; and it will appear more farpriling 
when we recolledt, that he mufl. have been acquainted, not only 
with what Herodotus relates concerning the circumaavigatiou 
of Africa, by order of one of the Egyptian kings. Lib. iv. 
c. 4., but with the opinion of Eratofthenes, who held that the 
great extent of the Atlantic ocean w^as the only thing which pre- 
vented a communication between Europe and India by fea ; 
Strab. Gcogr. lib. i. p. 113. A. This error, however, rauft not 
be imputed wholly to Ptolemy. Hipparchus, whom we may 
conf.dcr as his guide, had taught that the earth is not iur- 
rounded by one continuous ocean, but that It is fernreted by 
tuFerent iftlirnufes, which divide it into icv'eral large bafonr, ; 
Strab. lib. i. p. ii. B. Ptolemy, having adopted this opinion, 
was induced to maintain that an uniaiown country extended 
from Cattigara to Pi-affum on the fouth-eaft coaft of Africa ; 
Gcogr. lib. vii. c. 3 and 5. As Ptolemy’s fyftem" of geography 
was univcrfally received, this error fpread along with it. In 
corihnnity to it the Arabian geographer EdriiTi, who wiote in 
ilie twelfth century, taught that a continued tract of land 
f retched eailward from Sofala on the African coaft, until it 
united with fome part of the Indian continent ; D’Anvillc, 

Anlif.-v. 
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Antlq. p. 187. Annexed to the firfi: volume of Gefta Del per 
Francos, there is an ancient and very rude map of the habitable 
globe, delineated according to this idea of Ptolemy. M, Goffel-" 
lin, in his map entitled Ptolemaji Syftema Geographicum, has 
exhibited this imaginary tradl of land which Ptolemy fuppofes 
to have conneded Africa with Alia ; Geographie des Grecs 
analyfee. 


NOTE XXXII. Sect. IL p. 69. 

In this part of the Difquifidon, as well as in the map pre- 
pared for illuftrating it, the geographical ideas of M. D’Anville, 
to which Major Rennell has given the fandtion of his appro- 
bation, Introd. p. xxxix. have been generally adopted. But 
M. Goflellin has lately publifhed, “ The Geography of the 
“ Greeks analifed ; or, the Syftems of Eratofthenes, Strabo, and 
Ptolemy, compared with each other, and with the Knowledge 
“ which the Moderns have acquired a learned and ingenious 
work, in which he differs from his countryman with refpedl to 
many of his determinations. According to M. Goflellin, the 
Magnum Promontorium, which M. D’Anville concludes to be 
Cape Romania, at the fouthern extremity of the peninflila of 
Malacca, is the point of Bragu, at the mouth of the great river 
Ava j near to which he places Zaba, fuppofed by M. D’Anvillc, 
and by Barros, Decad. li. liv. vi. c- i . to be fituated on the flrait 
of Sincapura or Malacca. The Magnus Sinus of Ptolemy he 
holds to be the fame with the Gulf of Martaban, not the 
Gulf of Siam, according to M. D’Anville’s decifiou. The 

a pofition 
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pofition of Cattigara, as he endeavours to prove, correfponds 
to that of Mergui, a confiderable port on the weft coaft of 
the kingdom of Siam, and that Thinae, or Sinx hletropoiis, 
which M. D’Anville removes as far as Sin-hoa, in the king- 
dom of Cochin-China, is fituated on the fame river with 
Mergui, and now bears the name of Tana-ferim. The Ibadij 
Infula of Ptolemy, which M. D’Anville determines to be 
Sumatra, he contends, is one of that dufter of fmall ides 
which lie off this part of the coaft of Siam ; p. 137 — 148. 
According to M. Goflellin’s fyftem, the ancients never failed 
through the Straits of Malacca, had no knowledge of the 
ifland of Sumatra, and were altogether unacquainted wnth the 
Eaftern Ocean. If to any of my readers ihefe opinions appear 
to be well founded, the navigation and commerce of the 
ancients in India muft be circumferibed within limits ftill more 
confined than thofe which I have allotted to them. From the 
Aycen Akbery, vol. ii. p. 7. we learn that Cheen was an ancient 
name of the kingdom of Pegu ; as that country borders upon 
Ava, where M. Golfcllin places the Great Promontory, this 
near reiemblance of names may appear, perhaps, to confirm, 
his opinion that Since Metropolis was fituated on this coaft, 
and not fo far Eaft as M. D’Anville has placed it. 

As Ptolemy’s geography of this eaftern divifion of Afia is 
more erroneous, obfeure, and contradidory than in any other 
part of his work, and as all the manuferipts of it, 
both Greek and Latin, are remarkably incorrea in the two 
chapters which contain the defeription of the countries be- 
yond the Ganges, M. D’Anville, in his Memoir concerning 
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the limits of the world known to the ancients beyond tbn 
Ganges, has admitted into it a larger portion of conjcvlt 
than we find in the other refearches of that cautions gcogn ■ 
pher. Ke likewife builds more ilian iifual upon the rcfc'.i- 
blances between the ancient and modern names of pin ' 
though at all times he difeovers a propcnfii), pcrir.ps tfj( 
great, to trace thefe, and to ixfl upon them. Thcie 
refcmblanccs arc ofeen, indeed, Tcry hriidiig, and b.avc led 
him to many happy diiloverici-. Eut in pcrining his work', 
it is impoffible, I fliould think, not to perceive that Ibine wliici 
he mentions arc far fetched and fanciful. Whenever I fbllovr 
him, I have adopted only^ fuch conclufions as feem to be efla- 
blifhed with his acenftomed accuracy. 


NOTE XXXIIL Sect. 11. p. ;8. 

The Author of the Circumnavigation of the Erythrtean 
Sea has marked the diftanccs of many of the places which he 
mentions, with fuch accuracy as renders it a nearer approach, 
than what is to be found in any writer of antiquity, to a 
complete furvey of the coaft from Myos-hormus, on the 
weft: fide of the Arabian Gulf, along the fhorcs of Ktlfu-plt, 
Arabia, Perfia, and Caramania, to the mouth of tlie Indus, 
and thence down the weft coafl of the Indian Pcniufula to 
Mufiris and Baracc. This adds to the value of this fftoit 
treatife, which, in every other refped, poffcfles great merit. 
It may be confidered as a remarkable proof of the extent and 
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.accuracy of tliis Author’s intelligence concerning India, that he 
Is the only ancient writer who appears in any degree to have been 
acquainted with the great divifion of the country, which flill 
fubfifts, viz. Indoflan Proper, comprehending the northern pro- 
vinces of the Peninfula, and the Deccan, comprehending the 
fouthern provinces. *' From. Barygaza (fays he) the continent 
ftretches to the fouth ; hence that diftridt is called Dachina- 
“ bades, for, in the language of the country, the fouth is called 
“ Dachanos Peripl. p. 29. As the Greeks and Romans, when 
they adopt any foreign name, always gave it a termination peculiar 
to their own language, which the grammatical ftrudture of botii 
tongues rendered, in fome degree, neceffary, it is evident that 
Dachanos is the fame with Deccan, which word has ftili the 
fame fignification, and is flill the name of that divifion of the 
Peninfula. The northern limit of the Deccan at prefent is 
the river Nerbuddah, where our Author likewife fixes it. 
Peripl. ibid. 


NOTE XXXIV. Sect. IL p. 81. 

Though, in deducing the latitudes of places from obferva- 
lions of the fun or flats, the ancient afli'onomers negleded 
fcveral corredions, which ought to have been applied, their 
refults were fometiracs exadl to a few minutes, but at other 
times they appear to have been erroneous to the extent of two, 
or even three degrees, and may perhaps be reckoned, one with 
another, to have come witliin half a degree of the truth. This 
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part of the ancient geography would therefore have hecfi 
tolerably accurate, if there had been a fufficient number of 
fuch clctermiualions. Thefe, however, were far from being 
numerous, and aj'pcar to have been confined to foinc ef the 
more remarkable places in the countries which furrouad tbc 
Mediterranean fca. 

When, from want of more accurate obfervalions, tlic lati- 
tude was inferred from the length of the longefi or flioind 
day, no great degree of prccifiou was, in any cafe, to Lc e\- 
pe£led, and Icafl of all in the vicinity of the Equator. An 
error of a quarter of an hour, which, without fomc mode of 
meafuring time more accurate than ancient obferveis could 
employ, was not cafdy avoided, might produce, in iuih 
fituatious, an error of four degrees in the dctciminatiou v\' 
the latitude. 

With rerpeft to places in the ton Id zone, lucre was another 
refourcc for determining the latitude. This was by obferving 
the time of the year when the fun w-aa vertical to any plact , 
or when bodies that hood perpendicular to the horizon Lad ..o 
ihadow at noon-day ; the fun’s cUftance from the Equ't r 
that lime, which was known from tlie princip’cs c f 'r-.\ , 

was equal to the latitude of the jilacc. ^.c Itu', e .1 la-. 1 , 
of the application of this method in the dcicrmb. .o.-'u uf tl e 
parallels of Sycnc and hleroe. Tlie accttracv uldvh t!.;, 
method would admit of, fccras to be limited to alnnit half a 
degree, and this only on the fuppofition that the obkrver was 
llaiionary ; for if he was travelling fiom one place to another, 
^ and 
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and had not an opportunity of correding the obfervalion of 
one day by that of the day following, he was likely to deviate 
much more confiderably from the truth. 

With refpcd to the longitude of places, as eclipfes of the 
moon are not frequent, and could feldora. be of ufe for deter- 
mining it, and only when there were aftronomers to obferve 
them with accuracy, they may be left out of the account alto- 
gether when we are examining the geography of remote 
countries. The differences of the meridians of places were 
therelore anciently afeertained entirely by the bearings and 
diftances of one place from another, and of confequence all the 
errors of reckonings, furveys, and itineraries, fell chiefly upon the 
longitude, in the fame manner as happens at prefbnt in a fliip 
which has no method of determining its longitude, but by 
comparing the dead-reckoning with the obfervations of the 
latitude ; though with this difference, that the errors, to which 
the moll fldlful of the ancient navigators was liable, were far 
greater than what the moft ignorant fhip-mafter of modern 
times, provided with a compafs, can well commit. The 
length of the Mcdiicvrauean meafured, in degrees of longitude, 
from the Pillars of Hercules to the Bay of Iffus, is lefs than 
forty degrees ; but in Ptolemy’s maps it is more than flxty, 
and, in general, his longitudes, counting from the meridian 
of Alexandria, efpecially toward the Eaft, are erroneous 
nearly fn the fame proportion. It appears, indeed, that 
in remote feas, the coafls weie often delineated from an 
imperfect account of the diflances failed, without the leaft 
kuovv ledge of the bearings or clircClion of the fhip’s courfe. 

Ptolemy, 
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Fiokaiy, k is true, ufc<i to make an allowance oi r. 
one-third for the Xvdndirg of a flap’s coiirfe, Cit 
ilb. i. c. la I bat i: plain, that the appile. tion of ihi, 

.'cJ lu’c could icklorn lead cO an accurate ccncluflon, Oi thi 
‘ih.^Tc is a flnk’uG, infiancc in tlie form which tln‘ ^ena’. "'1 c,. 
has ^Ivc’i to the Peuinfula of India, luora the liar) g,a/n ram 
fromc i.onum to the place marked Locus uiiJ- iblvunt r. 
Chryien na\i 3 ,..ntcs, thui Is, fioai bVn".t on the f iJabar tnafl, 
to about Narfapour on the C'oromandel coah, the dilla'H’t' nui 
fured along the fea-ihore is nearly the fame with whal it is i. 
reality; that is, about five hundred and twenty hagiu^. Hi i 
the miilalcc in the diredtion is afioniflaing, for tlie IM il duj . nd 
Noromandcl cosfi, of uretching to the lonth, an ' i ’♦ 

terfesTting one another at Cape Comorit*, iii « \ 

angle, arc e%feuded by ikviciuy ah toll Ii Ihs. i’um fu-iglu 
line from wJil to i log a I’ide t) the foiiih. ’llii, 

coail is, at tac fume ih e, maiked \Cth It scial lta\s and |na)- 
niomorics, nearly rcfcnihiing, in their itufition, thf>le wluih 
adually cxiCl on it. All ihcfc circumflanccs compared to'v 
thcr, point out very clearly what x\eic the inalcriils fn m 
which the ancient map of India was coinpofed. 1’! ' f i 
which had vifited the coall of that couni ry, liad h n t * 

of the lime which ihc^ too'- to fill h\v . - u . . 'u , , . i ! 

Iiad marked, as tht.) ft\d aloi’ i tve, en uh-- ; "n ’ tlu h< d 
I ly, when they fliaped their conrle aeiah a e .v, n . . d ic 1 a p o- 
montory. This imperfef’ innn x\ ’ hh .m 1 Ke.i ;atc ascf .mt, 
perhaps, of the latitude of one O’- tvo \ •vXi, \’e proha! ly „!! 
the information concerning tl.c coall oi' hidla, whkh iHt len. 
was able to procure. That ha fncu'd have licit !c to p .. 


I 
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cure no better liirormation from merchants who failed with no 
particular "view of exploring the coaft, will not appear won- 
derful, if we coiiiidcr that even the celebrated Periplus of 
Hanno would not enable a geographer to lay down the coaft 
of Africa with more precifion, than Ptolemy has delineated that 
of India. 


NOTE XXXV. Sect. II. p. 89. 

The introdudion of the filk-worm into Europe, and the 
effeds wdiich this produced, came under the view of Mr. 
Gibbon, in writing tlie hiftory of the Emperor Juftinian, and 
though it was an incident of fubordinate importance only, 
amidft the multiplicity of great tranfadions which muft have 
occupied his attention, he has examined this event with an 
accuracy, and related it with a precifion, which would have 
done honour to an author who had no higher objed of 
refearch. Vol. iv. p. 71, &c. Nor is it here only that I am 
called upon to aferibe to him this merit. The fubjed of 
my inquiries has led me feveral times upon ground which he 
had gone over, and I have uniformly received information 
from the induftry and difterament with which he has fur- 
veyed it. 
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NOTE XXXVL SrcT. III. p. op 

This voyage, togetlier whli the obfcr\ation3 c/ Ahi. 
al Hafan of Siraf, was pubKIIiud by M. Rciiaudot, A. D. iji.h 
under the title of “ Aiicienncb Relations de. Incic ct da L 
“ Chine, do deux VoyagLiirt. hlaliomctair, (jid y alien n! 
“ dans le Neuvieme Siccle traduites dc Aiab., a\<c (k^. n, 

“ marques fur les priucipaux cudroits dc ces Rilation'.” A 
M. Renaudot, in his remarks, reprefonts the literatiirc atid pofu • 
of the Chinefe, in colours very diflerent from thofc c'f tf>s 
li)Iendid deferiptions vahich a blind admiration had jH’oaiiVa 
the jefuits to publifii, two zealous mifliunailt^ hive talbd i.i 
queftion the authenticity of thcle Relations, uiid iuuc aHcitvd 
that the authors of them had never been in Chini ; R. Rrciaau 
Lettr. edihantes et curieufes, tom. xiv. p. 420, P. I'a- 

rennin, ibid. tom. xxi. p. 158, &c. Some doulrti. concerning 
their authenticity were entertained likcwifc by fc\ era! learned 
men in England, on account of M. Renaudot’s having given 
no notice of the manufeript which he tranflatcd, hut tha' he 
found it in the library of hi. le Comte dc Scignelay. A', no 
perfon had feen the manufeript fince that time, tlic doubt, 
increafed, and M. Renaudot was charged with the crime of 
impofing upon the public. But the Colbert hlanufcripts liav- 
ing been depofited in the King’s Library, as (foruinatcly fur 
literature) moft private colledions are in Erance, M. dc Guig- 
nes, after a long fearch, difeovered the identical manufeript to 

which 
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W'hicli M. Ronaudot refers. It appears to have been written 
in the twelfth century; Journal des Scavans, Dec. 1764, 
p. 315, &c. As I had not the French edition of M. Re- 
naudol’s book, my references arc made to the Englifh tranf- 
lation. The Relation of the two Arabian Travellers is con- . 
iirmecl, in many points, by tlicir countryman Maflbudi, who 
publiihcd his treatife on univerfal hiftory, to which he gives 
the fantaftical title of “ Meadows of Gold, and Mines of 
“ Jewels,” a hundred and fix years after their time. From 
him, likewifc, we receive fuch an account of India in the tenth 
century, as renders it evident that the Arabians had then acquired 
an extenfive knowledge of that country. According to his 
defeription, the peninfula of India was divided into four king- 
doms. The firfl: was compofed of the provinces lituated on 
the Indus, and the rivers which fall into it ; the capital of 
tvhich was Moultan. The capital of the fecond kingdom was 
Canogc, which, from the ruins of it Rill remaining, appears to 
Iiavc been a very large city ; Rennelfs Memoirs, p. 54. In 
order to give an idea of its populoufnefs, the Indian hiftorians 
aflert, that it contained thirty thoufind (hops, in which betel-nut 
was fold, and fixty thoufand fots of muficians and fingers, who 
paid a tax to government ; Feriihta, tranflated by Dow, vol. i. 
p. 32. The third kingdom was Cachemire. Mallbudi, as far 
as I know, is the firft author who mentions this paradife of 
India, of which he gives a fiiort but juft defeription. The 
fourth is the kingdom of Guzerate, which he reprefents as the 
greateft and moft powerful ; and he concurs with the two 
Arabian Travellers, in giving the fovereigns of it the appellation 
of Balhara. What Maffoudi relates concerning India is more 

G g worthy 
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Vvortliy of notice, as lie hiral’clf biJ A'-iiit.d that; ecu', •• 
blot’ces ct Eixtraits dcs W miuciits do la IV.Mit theq le du f’ 
tom. i. p. 9, 10. iMiuboui oohJ,-'n , \ehu ine 1 \m) d, ■ 'T !i 
Traveilcis relate, conreniirg the c\waor< Ina.y jno ,ri . . » I . 
Indians in aftiTonomieal feiciico. Aoeoiulnj to hi> act i 
tc.riple was built dui ill" the I'cign of Brahma 1, the left ui - 
iiarch of lii'h-i, v.ith t\vc’.\o towt.. , i.pdh.ith! , the 
figns of lilt zodiac ; and in whicli v t.. -lir t. a « f 

all the liars as tliey appear in the heavens, in tit lame it.' • 
was compofed the famous Sind-Hind, wliidi iotne to !k 'hie 
llaudard treatife of Indian aftrouoniy ; Notice^, o.c. tot 1 . 
p. 7. Another Arabian author, wi.o wrotsi Jicut the mhi’i u 
of the fourteenth century, div id Coi It’uia into fhrte pi.ij*. I i 
northern, comprehending ail the pec\ ‘nct . o:t th^. 1. * 

middle, extending from Gureratc tw v .11 . . L <.;»■ 
ern, ■which he denominate--, Co.n.ie, utiC’.ip, C >:n, h,. ; \ - 
ticcs, ike. torn. ii. p. -pu 


NOT?, xxxvn. SucT. HI. 


(• f 


Till: naval Ihill cf die Chi 
perior to that cf the Civt'.s, th h'.nai , , \ 

ccurfe which they hdd from Ciuton to .h, n, j tl _ n uH 
of the Perfian Gulf, is deferibed by thf ir . wn mihois. TIuv 
kept as near as polfible to the ihniv mstil tiny readied the 
ifland of Ceylon, and then doubling Cape Comoiin, they failed 
along the weft fide of the Peninfula, as far as tiie mouth of the 

Indus, 
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Indus, and lutnce ftecrcd along the coafi to the pla^e of 
their deftiuation j Mem. de Literat. tom. xxsii. p. 367. 
Some authors Lave contended, that both the Arabs and 
(ddnefe were well acquainted with the ma.Ine’s compafs, 
asid the ufe of it in navigation ; but it is remadcable that 
lu the Arabic, Turhlfli, or Peruan languages there is no 
firigiual name for the compafs. They commonly call xtBoJfolay 
the Italian name, which thews that the thing fignified is 
foreign to them .as well as the word. There is not one fingle 
obfervation, of ancient date, made by the Arabs on the varia- 
tion of the needle, or any inllrudtion deduced from it, for the 
affiftance of navigators. Sir John Chardin, one of the moil 
k.-irncd and beft informed travellers who has vifited the Eaflr, 
having been confulted upon this point, returns for anfwer, “ I 
“ boldly afleit, that the Aliatics are beholden to us for this 
“ wonderful inftrument, which they had from Europe a long 
time before the Portuguefe conquefts. For, firft, their 
“ compafles are exadly like ours, and they buy them of 
“ Europeans as much as they can, fcarce daring to meddle with 
“ their needles themielves. Secondly, It is certain that the 
“ old navigators only coafted it along, which I impute to their 
want of this inftrument to guide and inUrud them in the 
“ middle of the ocean. We cannot pretend to fay that they 
“ were afraid of venturing far from home, for the Arabs, the 
“ firft navigators in the world, in my opinion, at leaft for the 
“ Eaftern feas, have, time out of mind, failed from the bottom 
“ of the Red Sea, all along the coaft of Africa ; and the 
^ Chlnefc have always traded with Java and Sumatra, which 

G g 2 “is 
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is a very confiderablc voyage. So many iflands iininlir.biloJ 
“ and yet productive, fo many lands unknown to ilie peop:.; I 
“ fpeak of, are a proof that ihc old navigators hid no! the 
“ art of failing Oii the main lea. I hru'C nolLljig 1 at aigu- 
“ incnt to offer touching this matter, having ncv’cr met \ ai: 
“ any perfon inPeslia or the IndiLS to inlhrni me \dieii ‘he 
“ compafs was fiiR Itnown ai song them, tiiou h i made 
“ inijuiry of tlic mefr L. nicd men in b<;th ecu o'.i . 1 laic 

“ failed from tlic Indiis to Farfa in l.ulia'i i , '.hci no 
“ European has been aboard bat in)re’f. hi. ^al' <s n.mc 
“ all Indians, and they iifed the fore-llaff and t, '.dnaut for 
“ their obfervations. Thelcinllrumcnts they luw from u , and 
“ made by our artifls, and they do not in the Lm'1 v,. iioui 
“ ours, except that the charaClers are Arabic. 1 he F. i n ' 
“ the moA. flvili'ul navigalois of all the Aiiaiii ; s r An km < ; 
“ but neither they nor the Indians make ufe i f thaiu. *, aud 
“ they do not much waut llicin : fonie tlu'v haw, hut tluv 


“ arc copied from ours, for they arc altogether ignorant (»i’per- 
“ fpedivc.” Inquiry when the Mahomedans in fl ciitcrcd ( ddua, 
p. 141, &c. When M. Niehbuhr was at Cairo, he found 
a magnetic needle in the poilcflxon of a Mahomedan, whtf.h. 
ferved to point out the Kaaba, and he gave it the name of 
El Magnatls, a clear proof of its European origin, ^'oy.igt 
en Arable, tom. ii. p. 169. 


NOTE 
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NOTEXXXVm. Sect. nr. p. 97. 

The of Chrillianity, and of Matiomedaulfm, both 

in China ai’.d Ij’alia, is attefi:.-d by fuch evidence as leaves no 
doubt with refpcch to it. This evidence is colledled by AiTe- 
inaniius, Biblloth. Orient, vol. iv. p. 437, &c. 521, &c. ; and by 
M. Rc.iaudot, in two DiiTertations annexed to Ancienneo 
Relations ; and by M. de la Croze, Elihoire de Chrifdanifme 
dcs Indes. In our own age, however, we know that the num- 
ber of profelytes to cither of theie religions is extremely fmall, 
efpccially in India. A Gentoo confiders all the diftindions 
and privileges of his caft, as belonging to him by an exclulive 
and incommunicable right, To convert, or to be converted, 
arc ideas equally repugnant to the principles moft deeply rooted 
in his mind ; nor can cither the Catholic or Proteftant miffion- 
aries in India boaft of having overcome thefe prejudices, except 
among a few in the loweft calls, or of fuch as have loft their 
call altogether. This laft circumftance is a great obftacle to the 
progrefs of Chriftianily in India. As Europeans eat the flefti 
of that animal which the Hindoos deem facred, and drink in- 
toxicating liquors, in which pradices they are imitated by the 
converts to Chrillianity, this links them to a level with the 
Pariars, the moft contemptible and odious race of men. Some 
Catholic raiffionaucs were fo fenlible of this, that they affeded to 
imitate the drefs and manner of living of Brahmins, and refufed 
to affociate with the Pariars, or to admit them to the participation 
of the facraments. But this was condemned by the apoftolic 

legate 




legate Tounion, as inconfifieut \/ v'a ll.c ipirll .'nu ' 

Cliriftian religion ; Voyage aux In Jes Cri :3*lau' , |Vt 2 .. . 

nerat, tom. i. p. 58. note. NotwkiJlanding tke k. ' r . . ’ i - 
lionaiics for iipwaids of Uro Landrcii yt^ a ’ ; ' , 

pious wiiter,) and the eftibliiumci Is cf diderert t 
lions, who fupport and protect thetn, oi.l rf, pc iun . o’ >, 
Ii'indred millions of Hindoos, there aiv i.ot tw ’vc t’mnuc’ul 
Cluiflians, and thrf,- ahnod end'- ’c f’/ / \ , ( - oufrH', 


Sketches relating to the hilkiy, rcligin , Ic t nii. 1, .n i.i .i- 
ners of the Hindoos, p. 48. The numher uf hh.L jincJ ’ , 
or Moors, now itilndoftan, is fuppofed to be ucir t^n nnllio ; 
but they arc not the original inhabiiauts of the cfnin.r}, hn 
the defeendants of adventurers, who have been pouiing 1*1' . 1 
Tartary, Perfia, and Arabia, ever fince the ii vafu ii oi' >1 b- 
moud of Gazna, A. D. 1002, tiic llid .Ma’ i n .a. u 


qiicror of India. Ormc Hift. of Milh iry TiaufiJ. in liult.!! ttt, 
vol. i. p. 24. Hcrbclot, Iliblioth. Orient, artlc. 6',.':;.' r.v.?/*. A. 
the manners of the Indians in ancient time . feem to iuuc been, 
in every refpcQ:, the fame with thofc of the prefent age, it is 
probable, that the Ghridians and hlahomcdans, I'aid to be i' i 
numerous in India and China, were chiefly foreigners, ailu'et.! 
thither by a lucrative commerce, or their defeendants. The 
number of Mahomedans in China has been confl(.L j.dily in- 
creafed by a pradlice, common among them, of bating ddi- 
dren in years of famine, uhom they educate in the hlahomul in 
religion. Hift. Genev. dcs Voyages, tom. \ i. p, 3,-y. 
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NOTE XXXIX. Sect. HI. p. 102. 

From the Oh-onL'c of A.nclrcw Dindulo, Doge of Venice, 
\ ’lo ^ clcvclcd 10 that. Iiigh ftaliou at a time when his coun- 
''yirm had cllabliiheci a regular trade with Alexandria, and 
rnported from it all the produdions of the Eaft, it v/as natural 
to exped feme information concerning their early trade v/it!i 
that country; but, except an idle tJe concerning fome Ve- 
netian ihlps which had failed to Alexandria about the year 828, 
contrary to a dccice of the Hate, and which Hole thence the 
body oF St. Mark ; hlurat. Script. Rcr. Ital. vol, xii. lib. 8. 
c. 2. p. 170.; I find no other hint concerning the communication 
between the two countries. On the contraiy, circumflances 
occur, wdiich firew that the refort of Europeans to Egypt had 
ccafed, almoft entirely, for fome time. Prior to the feventh 
and eighth centuries, the greater part of the public deeds in 
Italy, and in other countries of Europe, were written upon 
paper fabricated of the Egyptian Papyrus ; but after that pe- 
riod, as Europeans no longer ventured to trade in Alexan- 
dria, almoft all charters and other deeds are written upon 
parchment. Murat. Antiq. Ital. Medii ^Evi, vol. iii. p. 832. 

1 have been induced, both in the text and in this note, to ftate 
thefe particulars concerning the interruption of trade between 
the Chriftians and Mahometans fo fully, in order to corred an 
error into which feveral modern authors have fallen, by fuppof- 
ing, that foon after the firft conquefts of the Caliphs, the trade 
widi India returned into its ancient channels, and the mer- 
f) chants 
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chants of Europe reforted \vitli the fame freedom as lormcn’.'' 
to the ports of Egypt and Syria. 


NOTE XL. Sect. III. p. loln 

It is proper to icmarL (fays hlr. >Stc\v.T.r<) the Indians 
have an admirable mciliod of re idcilng tbn • k” '< i r he, 

it being ufual for the faquirs to c.*riy with llu i t tlui- j ’!■ 

grimages from the fca-coafts to llic iatvioi jiari , } . li , 
corals, fpices, and other precious articles, of fmali L.il' , w' ’ h 
they exchange, on their return, for gold-Jiifl, i k*\, . .d » 'bt 
things of a fimilar nature, concealing tin m cid i' il v'l I , 

and in the cloths round their middle, t.anqit\, ( g nj | i- 

lion to their immbeis, inco'TfidcrabL' lirdiir ^ ' tlich mt ui . 
Account of the Kina lo. ’ i i Thibet, idiiiof. 'i’KuUa^l. \oi. kti . 
part ii. p. 4S3. 


NOTE XLI. Sect. III. p. 113. 

Cafea is the mofl commodious jh.il.. i f r ,ni in tin 151 tJ. 
Sea. While in the hands of the Gteotfe, who kgit p( Hi ifitn 
of it above two centuries, they rendered it the ieat of .lu i \- 
tenfive and fiourifliing commerce. Even nmli all the diftd- 
vantages of its fubjedion, at prefent, to tlte 'Furkiili govern- 
ment, it continues to be a place of confidcrablc trade. Sir 
John Chardin, who vifited it A. D, 1672, relates, that, diuing 
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Bis refidence of forty days there, above four hundred fliips 
arrived at Cana, or failed from it. Voyages, i. 48. He ob- 
ferved there, feveral remains of Genoefe magnificence. The 
number of its inhabitants, according to M. Peyfonnel, amounts 
ftill to eighty thoufand. Commerce de !a Mer Noire, tom. i. 
p. 15. He deferibes its trade as very great. 


NOTE XLIL Sect. III. p. 115, 

The rapacity and infolence of the Genoefe fettled In Con- 
ftantinople, are painted by Nicephorus Gregoras, an eye-wit- 
nefs of their condud, in very ftriking colours. “ They,” fays 
he, “ now,” i. e. about the year 1340, “ dreamed that they 
had acquired the dominion of the fea,and claimed an exclufive 
right to the trade of the Euxine, prohibiting the Greeks 
•“ to fail to the Mseotis, the Cherfonefus, or any part of the 
“ coaft beyond the mouth of the Danube, without a licence from 
‘‘ them. This exclufion they extended likewife to the Vene- 
tians, and their arrogance proceeded fo far as to form a 
fcheme of impofmg a toll upon every velTel pasQTmg through 
the Bolphorus.” Lib. xviiL c. 3. § i. 
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NOTE XLIII. SrcT. HI. p. 115. 

A PERMISSION from the Pope was deemed fo ncccilliry to 
authorife a commercial Intercourfc with inlidcls, that long alter 
this period, in the year 1454, Nicolas V. in his famous bull in 
favour of prince llcniy of Poitugal, among other pii\ he,', c 
grants him a licence to trade with iMahoincdans, and rtfcii to 
fimilar concefTions from Pope Martin V., and KugenUn, to kin'y. 
of Portugal. Leibnitz Codex Jur. Gent. Diplomat, i’ari f. 
p. 489. 


NOTE XLtV. Sect. IIL p. n;. 

Neither jovius, the profeficd panegyrift of the Medici, nor 
Jo. M. Brutus, their detraaior, though both mention the exor- 
bitant wealth of the family, explain the nature of the trade by 
which it was acquired. Even Machiavel, whofc genius de- 
lighted in the inveftigation of every circumftance which ct.ntr:- 
buted to aggrandize or deprefs nations, feems not to h u 0 \ iew; d 
the commerce of his country as a fubjea that mcriicd aisy 
elucidation. Denina, who has entitled the firll chapter uf liN 
eighteenth book, « The Origin of the Medici, and the Cum- 
« mencement of their Power and Grandeur,” furtuihes iiltlc 
information with regard to the trade carried on by them. This 

filcncc 
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filenoe of fo many authors is a proof that hiftorians had not 
yet begun to view commerce as an obje£t of fuch importance 
in the political ftate of nations, as to enter into any detail con- 
cerning its nature and efFecRs. From the references of different 
writers to Scipio Ammirato, Iftorie Fiorentine ; to Pagnini, Della 
Decima ed altrl gravezze della Mercatura di Fiorentini, and to 
Balducci, Pradiica della Mercatura, I fliould imagine that fome- 
thing more falisfadlory may be learned concerning the trade 
both of the republic and family of the Medici j but I could 
not find any of thefe books either in Edinburgh or in London, 


NOTEXLV. SrcT. HL p. 117, 

Leibnitz has preferved a curious paper, containing the in- 
ftrudions of the republic of Florence to the two ambaffadors 
fent to the Soldan of Egypt, in order to negociate this treaty with 
him, together with the report of thefe ambaffadors on their 
return. The great objedt of the republic was, to obtain liberty 
of trading in all parts of the Soidan’s dominions, upon the fame 
terms with the Venefiatts, The chief privileges which they 
folicited, were j i . A perfedt freedom of admiffion into every 
port belonging to the Soldan, protection while they continued 
in it, and liberty of departure at what time they chofe, 2. Per- 
ruiffion to have a conful, with the fame rights and jurifdidion 
as thofe of the Venetians | and liberty to build a churdi, a 
warohoufe, aird a bath, in every place where they fettled. 
3. That they ihoiild not pay for goods imported or exported 
higher duties than were paid by the Venetians. .4.^That! the 

H h ^ effeds 
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effeds of any Florentine who died in the dominions of the 
Soldan fliould be configned to the confuL 5. That the gold 
and filver coin of Florence fhould be received in payments. 
All ihefe privileges (which fhew on what equal and liberal 
terms Chiiflians and Mahomedans now carried on trade) the 
Florentines obtained ; but from the caufes mentioned in the 
text, they feein never to have acquii'ccl any confiderablc firarc 
in the commerce with India. Leibnitz, Mautida Cod. Jur. 
Gent. Diplom. Pars altera, p. 163. 


NOTE XLVL Sect. III. p. 122. 

The Eaftcrn parts of Alia arc noxv fo completely expIo!\d, 
that the firft imperfed accounts of them, Lv Alarco I’olo, attract 
little of that attention which was originally cn cited by the puh-- 
lication of his travels 5 and fomc circumllances in hr! narrative 
have induced different authors to juftify this negied, by calling 
in queftion the truth of what he relates, and even to a (fort that 
he had never vifited thofc countries which he pretends to i!e- 
feribe. He does not, fay they, afceitain the poliiion of .my 
one place, by fpccifying its longitude or latitude, th gi\i, 
names to provinces and cities, particularly in I. is dcffri| 'I m of 
Cathay, which have no refcmblancc to thofc rdiich they now 
bear. We may obferve, however, that as IMarco i'olo fu'ins 
to have been, in no degree, a mvau of fcicnce, it was not to 
be expeded that he fhould fix the pofition of places w ith geo- 
graphical accuracy. As be travelled through Cliina, cither in 

4 the 
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tlie fulte of the great Khan, or in execution of his orders, it is 
probable that the names which he gives to different provinces 
and cities, are thofe by which they were known to the Tartars, 
in whofe fervice he was, not their original Chinefe names. 
Some inaccuracies which have been obferved in the relation of his 
travels, may be accounted for, by attending to one circumftance, 
that it was not publiflhed from a regular journal, which, per- 
haps, the viciffitudes in his fituation, during fuch a long feries 
of adventures, did not permit him to keep, or to preferve. It 
was compofed after his return to his native country, and chiefly 
from recolledion. But notwithflanding this difadvautage, his 
account of thofe regions of the Eaft, towards which my in- 
quiries have been direded, contains information with refped 
to feveral particulars, altogether unknown in Europe at that time, 
the accuracy of which is now fully confirmed. I fliall mention 
fome of thefe, which, though they relate to matters of no 
great confequence, afford the beft proof of his having vifited 
thefe countries, and of his having obferved the manners and 
cuftoms of the people with attention. He gives a diftind ac- 
count of the nature and preparation of Sago, the principal aiticle 
of fubliftence among all the nations of Malayan race, and he 
brought the firfl fpecimen of this fmgular produdion to Venice, 
Lib. ii. c. 16 . He takes notice, like wife, of the general cuftom 
of chewing Betel, and his defcription of the mode of preparing 
it, is the fame with that flill in ufe. Ramus. Viaggi, i. p.55. 
D. 56. B. He even dcfcends into fuch detail as to mention the 
peculiar manner of feeding horfes in India, which flill conti- 
nues. Ramus, p. 53. F. What is of more importance, we 
learn from him, that the trade with Alexandria continued when 

he 
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lie travelled tlirougli India, to be carried on in the fame manii'^r 
as I conjedured it to have been in ancient times. The com- 
modities of the EafI; xverc Itill brought to the Malabar con 11 
by veflels of the country, and conveyed thence, together with 
pepper, and other produdions peculiar to that part of Iiuhi, 
by fliips which arrived from the Red Sea. Lib. iii. c. z~. 
This, perhaps, may account for the fuperior quality whith 
Sanudo aferibes to the goods brought to the coaft of Syria from 
the Perfian Gulf, above thofc imported into Egypt by the Red 
Sea. The former were chofen and purchafed in the places where 
they grew, or where they were mauufaclured, by ilic merehint’. 
of PeiTia, wdio frill continued their voyages to every part of 
theEaflj while the Egyptian mcrcliants, in making up tlurir 
cargoes, depended upon the aflbrtmcnl of goods brought to 
the Malabar coaft by the natives. I’o fome pcrfuiis In liis owji 
age, wlnit IMarco I’olo related concfahig the numerous armies 
and iramenfe revenues of th.c Kaftcrn princes, appeared fo ex- 
travagant, (though perfeeliy confonant to what wc now know 
concerning the population of China, and the wealth of In- 
doftan,) that they gave him the name of Mrjjlr Mar(>j MiP’' 
Prefat. de Ramus, p. 4 . B\tt among perfons better iiifornivd, 
the reception he met with was very different. Coin ml! us, .iS 
well as the men of fcicncc with whom he corn fponded, plaecvl 
fuch confidence in the veracity of his rclatioiis, tluu uptiii 
them, the fpcculations and theories, whiidi led tt»t.hc diieovcn 
of the New World, were in a great mcalurc foimdct!. life cf 
t..olumbus by his Son, c. 7 , and S, 
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NOTE XLVIL Sect. III. p. 128. 

In tEe year 1301, Joanna of Navarre, the wife of Philip 
k Bel, king of France, having been fome days in Bruges, was 
fo much ftruck with the grandeur and weakh of that city, and 
particularly with the fplendid appearance of the citizens wives, 
that flie was moved (fays Guicciardini") by female envy to 
exclaim with indignation, “ I thought that I had been the only 
“ queen here, but I find there are many hundreds more.’® 
Defcrit. de Paefi Baffi, p. 408. 


NOTE XLVIir. Sect. III. p. 130. 

In the hiftory of the reign of Charles V. vol. i. p. 163. T 
obferved, that, during the w^ar excited by the famous League 
of Cambray, while Charles VIII. of France could not procure 
money at, a lefs premium than forty-two per cent., the Vene-^ 
tians railed what fums they pleafed at five per cent. But this, 
I imagine, is not to be confidered as the ufual commercial rate 
of intereft at that period, but as a voluntary and public- fpiri ted' 
effort of the citizens, in order to fupport their country at a 
dangerous crifis. Of fuch laudable exertions, there are feveral 
ftiiking inftances in the hiftory of the republic. In the yean 
J379, when the Genoefe, after obtaining a great naval victory 

7 over.- 
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orer tlie Venetians, were ready' to attack their capita^, the 
cidzeuF, by a voluntary conlilbution, enabled the fenatc to fit 
out fuch a po\%eifu! armament as faved their countiy. Sabc'*- 
I cus, Hill. Rer. Venct. Dec. ii. Jib. vi. p. 385. 390. la the 
war with Ferrara, which began in the year 1472, tlic fenatc, 
relying upon the attachment of the citizens to their countiy, 
lequired them to bring all their gold and filvcr plate, and 
jewels, into the public ircafury, upon piomifc of paying the 
value of them at the conclufion of the war, with five per 
cent, of intereft; and this requifition was complied with 
cheerfully. Petr. Cyrnseus de Bello Ferrar. ap. Murat, Sciipt, 
Rer. Ital. vol. sxi. p. 1016. 


NOTE XLIX. Sect. III. p. 130. 

Ttvo fa£ts may be mentioned as proofs of an extraordinary 
extenfiou of the Venetian trade at this period.— — i. There 
is in Rymer’s Great Collcdion, a fcrics of grants from the 
kings of England, of various privileges and immunities to 
Venetian merchants trading in England, as well as fcvcral 
commercial treaties with the republic, which plainly indicate 
a confiderable incrcafe of their tranfadions in that country. 
Thefe are mentioned in their order by Mr. Ariderfon, to whofc 
patient induftry and found underftanding, erery perfon en- 
gaged in any commercial refearch muft have felt himfelf 

greatly indebted on many occafions. 2, The eftabliflimcnt 

of a Bank by public authority, the credit of which was founded 
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on that of ibe Rale. In a.n. age and nation fo well acquaint- 
ed vllIi the advauwages which commerce derives from the 
infdtuUon of banks, it is unneceflary to enumerate them. 
Mercantile tranfadions rnuft have been numerous and exfenfive 
before the utility of fuch an inflitution could be fully per- 
ceived, or the principles of trade could be fo fully underftood 
as to form the regulations proper for conducing it with fuccefs. 
Venice may boaft of having given the firft example to Europe 
of an eftablifliment altogether unknown to the ancients, and 
which is the pride of the modem commercial fyftem. The con- 
ftitution of the bank of Venice was originally founded on fuch 
juft principles, that it has ferved as a model in the eftablifliment 
of banks in other countries, and the adminiftration of its affairs 
has been conduced with fo much integrity, that its credit has 
never been fhaken. I cannot fpecify the precife year in which 
the bank of Venice was eftabliflied by a law of the State. An- 
derfon fuppofes it to have been A. D, 1 1 57. Chron. DeduS. 
vol. i. p. 84. Sandi Stor. Civil. Venez. part 11 . vol. ii. p. 768. 
Part IIL vol. ii. p. 892. 


NOTE L. Sect. III. p. 132. 

An Italian author of good credit, and a diligent inquirer 
into the ancient hiftory of its different governments, affirms, 
that if the feveral States which traded in the Mediterranean 
had united together, Venice alone would have been fuperior 
to them all, in naval power, and in extent of commerce. 

I i Denina 
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Dcnlu^i Revolutions (ritalic 


iraduita par TAbbe Jaruln, lib. 


c. 6. tom. vi. p. 3,^9> About the vear 1420, the Doge IMocl- 
nigo gives a vievv of tlic r.a\a! force of the republic, wiliest 


confirms tbis decifio-'* 


of Dcniiia. At that time it confillcd of 


three thoufand trading vciicln, of various dimcnllons, on board 
which were employed feventcen ihoufiind bailors ; of three 
hundred Ihips of greater force, manned by eight thoufand 
failbrs ; and of forty-live large galea .Tea, or car.icks, navigated 
by eleven thoufand failors. In pubhe and private aii’enals 
fisteen tbonfand carpenters were emnloved. Mar. Sanuto 
•Vite dc Duchi di. Venezia, ap. Mur. Script. Rcr. Ital. vol. xx'' . 


p. 959., 


NOTE LI. Sect, IIL p. 146. 

When we take a view of the form and polition of the habllaluc 
parts of Afia and Africa, we fliall fee good rcafons for confidcring 
tbe camel as the moll ufeful of all the animals over which the in- 
habitants of thefe great continents have aetjuired dominion. In 
both, fome of the moft fertile diftri£ts arc feparaled from each othi. ’ 
by fuch extenfive trads of barren fands, the feats of dcMiatb' i 
and drought, as feem to exclude the pt i.' Miity ol' cfc.mu’i.i- 
cation between them. But as the ocean, wli.-’i rijacui , a! 
firft view, to be placed as an infuperablc hanitr helwieu dif- 
ferent regions of the earth, has been rendered, liy navigation, 
fubfervient to their mutual iutercourfe ; fo, by means of t fie 
camel, which the Arabians cmpliatically cal! f/jc Shift cf /he 
W Dtferi, 
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Defert^ the moPc dreary waucs are traverfed, and the nations 
which they disjoin are enabled to trade with one another. 
Thofe painful journies, impradticable by any other animal, the 
camel performs with aftonifhing diftatch. Under heavy 
burdens of fis, feven, and eight hundred weight, they can 
continue their march during a long period of time, with little 
food or reft, and fometimes w?ithout tailing water for eight or 
nine days. By the wife oeconomy of Providence, the caniei 
feems formed of purpofe to be the beaft of burden in thofe 
regions where he is placed, and where his fervice is rnoft 
wanted. In all the diftridls of Afia and Africa, where deferts 
are moft frequent and extenfive, the camel abounds. This 
is his proper ftation, and beyond this the fphere of his adbivity 
does not extend far. He dreads alike the excefles of heat and 
of cold, and does not agree even with the mild climate of our 
temperate zone. As the firft trade in Indian commodities,^f 
which wm have any authentic account, was carried on by means 
of camels, Genefis, xxxvii. 25, and as it is by employing 
them that the conveyance of thefe commodities has been fo 
widely extended over Afia and Africa, the particulars which I 
have mentioned concerning this fmgular animal appeared to 
me neceffary towards illuftrating this part of my fubjeft. If 
any of my readers defire more full information, and wdfh to 
know how the ingenuity and art of man have feconded the 
intentions of Nature, in ti'aining the camel, from his birth, for 
that life of exertion and hardftiip to which he is deftined, he 
may confult Hiftoire Naturelle, by M. le Comte de BufTon, 
artic. Chameau et Dromedaire^ one of the moft eloquent, 
and, as far as I can judge from examining the authorities 

I i 3 which 
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vvludi lie has quoted, one o 2 the moft accurate, defenpaoa; 
given by that celebratcu n-riter. M, Volney, whofe accuiMcy 
io well kaov/n, gives a deferiation of the manner in which the 
camel performs Its 'ounicys, iviiich may be agreeable to fomc 
of ray readers. “ In travelling through the elefert, camch 
arc clucily employed, becaufc they coufumc little, and carry 
a rival load. His ordinary burden is about feven hundred 
“ and fifty pounds; Ms food, wliaicvcr is gi\c:i him, flraw, 
“ thiftles, the ftoncs of dates, beans, barley, &c. With a 
pound of food a day, and as much water, he will travel ivir 
“ weeks. In the journey from Cairo to Sue/, whicli is for'p 
“ or forty-fix hours, they neither cat nor drink ; but iIkIc 
“ long falls, if often repeated, \rcar them out. Their ulual 
“ rate of travelling is very flow, hardly above two miko .ui 
“ hour ; it is vain to pufli them, they will not (piicken their 
pace, but, if allow'cd fomcfliorl lefl, the) will travel iiit’.eit 
“ eighteen hours a day.” Vctyage, toui. ii. p. 303. 


NOTE Lll. Sect. III. p, 148. 

In order to give an adequate idea of the extcniive ciu n- 
tion of Indian commodities by land Carriage, it wouKi bt neet da:) 
to trace the route, and to cftiinatc the number, c»f tfic varitue* 
caravans by which they arc conveyed. ( ould this be c\ccuted 
with accuracy, it would be a curious objea of geographical re- 
-fearch, as well as a valuable addition to commercial hiilory. 
Though it is inconfiftcnt with the brevity which i have uni- 
formly fludied in coaduaing this Difquifltion, to eater into a 

detail 
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detail of fo great length, It may be proper here, for illuftrating 
this pait of my fubjedf, to take fuch a view of two caravans 
which vifit Mecca, as may enable my readers to eftimate more 
juftly the magnitude of their commercial tranfadions. The 
firft is the caravan which takes its departure from Cairo in 
Egyp^ and the other from Damafcus in Syria ; and I feled 
thefe, both becaufe they are the moft confiderable, and becaufe 
they are defcribed by authors of undoubted credit, who had the 
befl: opportunities of receiving full information concerning 
them. The former is compofed not only of pilgrims from every 
part of Egypt, but of thofe which arrive from all the fmall Ma- 
homedan ftates on the African coaft of the Mediterranean, from 
the empire of Morocco, and even from the Negroe kingdoms on 
the Atlantic. When aflembled, the caravan confifbs at leaO: 
of fifty thoufand perfons, and the number of camels employed 
in carrying water, provifions, and merchandize, is ftill greater. 
The journey, which, in going from Cairo and returning thither, 
is not completed in lefs than a hundred days, is performed 
wholly by land ; and as the route lies moftly through fandy 
deferts, or barren uninhabited wilds, which feldom afford any 
fubfiftencc, and where often no fources of water can be found, 
the pilgrims always undergo much farigue, and foraetimes muft 
endure incredible hardfhips. An early and good defeription of 
this caravan is publithed by Hakluyt, vol. ii. p. 202, &c.- 
Maillet has entered into a minute and curious detail with re- 
gard to it j Defeript. de I’Egypte, part ii. p. 212, &c. Po- 
cock has given a route, together with the length of each day’s 
march, which he received from a perfon 'who had been four- 
teen times at Mecca, vol. i. pp. 18S, 261, &c.— The caravan 

from 
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r>0!n Daniafcus, coirf'oTJ cf iii'ni.i'’, f .' ■> ’ s 
A!ncc ( '' the I’ml ilii empire, u little in.Luc ' 1 » C o 
iiur.’u.*, r id t^'e Cl .emcicc u<’r’i it i.iih o . 

A’"c}'a,%e dc Vc'’icy, tom. ]\ 291, v '1 i 
was pcUv)imed .u lIil r i 1 / 

luntem, vbcm I fciir.cilj' woi tk ’.ed, I\i. *e i\ . ^ . i 
i 1 1 tiiC i!u .1 i( i‘o I r 11 P ' li 1 t t h’ 'n ,1 \ 1 N 

I'OUIS, tl •- >- 1! 1 ( / t'' 1. V ' » 1- 1 - I 

thiciigh Lou’itika 11 ! tiw . A- 1 I I, » 

moderate ciVimate, the t*lllanee bet'* ecu 1. 1 > ' / * 

account, mud be above a thouland nii!c‘ ; a ps - ; u' ol' tiu 
lourney is thinugb a defert, and the iiilgiini*- r 1 1 ( > (.nd 
much fatigue, but aie often cv* ofeJ to 'paat d. 1 . i ' 1 tN 

wild /Irabo. b.emoiis, j . it bee. it is .1 ii ,ii i ' ^ . s 

llie putku^r} Ipiiit of tli<, A.nih'-, t’ t Ntia i 1. . . t , t>' 

pcndchl lubv-i arc ^,i!ou‘ ANbccindasi , } ti llu\ niik^ i’ < 
fcruplc cf piunuc’ln ; tliw tv.nn in (i |il’iijiu, nlnlv lU d 
in performing one of the moll inuiip,.invdjh‘ dutks t i’ tinir te- 
ligioii. Clrcat as tbefe caravans are, wi' ninil not luppofc lh.it 
all the pilgrims who vifit Mecca belong to them ; fueU ct Uu- 
derable additions arc received from the extonfivc dominions t ,* 
Perm, from every province of Indoflm, and the ct u '.k h 
the Eaft of it, from AbyOlnii, fn 01 lail n . ih.ti. f '1 
Southern coaft of Afuca, and from all peitsof Araliia, tiuit iil.u! 
the whole are aflcmhlcd they have been computed to inumnt 
to two hundred thoufand. hi fomc ycais the number U faului 
incrcafed by fmall bands of pilgiinis from fevera! intciior pju- 
vinccs of Africa, the names and ruuuiuns of wliich arc jtill 
beginning to be known in Kuropc. Tor this laft fad we are 

indebted 
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indebted to the Aflbcirtion for promoting the Difcoveiy of the 
Inteiior Piles of Afiica, formed by fome Britifh Gentiemeu 
upon piindples fo liberal, and with views fo public-fpirited, as 
do hoaour co thcmfelves and to their country. Proceeding*!, 
ike. p. 17.^. 

In the Report of the Committee of the Privy Council on the 
Slave Trade, other particulars are contained ; and it appears that 
the commerce carried on by caravans in the interior parts of Africa 
is not only widely extended, but of confiderable value. Befdes 
the great caravan which proceeds to Cairo, and is joined by Ma- 
homedan pilgiims from every part of Africa, there are caravans 
which have no objedtbut commerce, which fet out from Fez, Al- 
giers, Tunis, Tripoli, and other States on the fea-coaft, and pe- 
netrate far into the interior country. Some of them take no 
lefs than fifty days to reach the place of their deftination j and, 
as the medium of their rate of travelling may be eftimated 
at about eighteen miles a day, the extent of their journey may 
be eafily computed. As both the time of their out-fet, and 
their i oute, ai e known, they are met by the people of all the 
countries through which they travel, who trade with them. 
Indian goods of every kind form a confiderable aiticle in this 
traffic, in exchange for which the chief commodity they can 
give is Slaves. Part vi. 

As the journeys of the caravans, which are purely commer- 
cial, do not commence at ftated fcafons, and their routes vary 
according to the convenience or fancy of the merchants of 
whom they are compofed, a defeription cannot be given of 
ffiem with the fame degree of accuracy. But by attending to 

tlia 
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the accounts of fomc authors, and .* erra v.al a‘. . « 
fuflicient iuformalbn may be gatcri-us to bf.si'y us, 
cl.'cuu<tioii of Earc.rn goods by liicfe r au \ •'« id very f 
The fame intcrcourfc which was a ^ *100:!/ > y . u by 
vinccs in the North-c.ift oi Afiawi.h e ui 



e. 

r o- 
. ’ul 


which I formerly clefcilbeJ, fliU iub.i.b. dnio.y o’ tlio u.s- 
merous tribes of Tartars, c\\'’n ol thole ^.hh’h uta.a th^.r j li- 
toral manners in gyeatell puiity, ihe d ‘O’ ’’ li f. i ih.e | 
tions of thci'c two countrii.s is ver\ cou ide../ .v. .’o)agu> dc 
Pallas, tom. i. p. 357, &c. torn. ii. p. 412. In t rdcr lo fupply 
them with thefe, caravans let out annually Jr<im ih-g’L.r, .. I.- 
luytjvol.i. P‘ 33^-) Samarcaud, Thibet, and fever iU»* he; jluv , 
and return with large cargoes of indian inal (.hi> efc 'Hit'di,. 
But the tiade carried on between Rullia and Ca bn in ti 1 . ’’ .rl 
of Afia is by far the m.eil cxtcnfive and hell krav, n. htsme 
connexion of thi:, kind, it is prohabie, wa.. Ivej I up beUveeu 
them from the earlidl period, but it ineieaild greatly afur llu’ 
interior parts of Ruidia were rendered more .icceilible by the 
conqucfls of Zingis Rban and 'i’amerkuic. The commercial 
nations of Europe were fo well acquainted %vsth the mode ( f 
carrying on this trade, that foon after the Porliigueie had 
opened the communication with the Eafl by the Ch.pe of Gtaid 
Hope, an attempt was made in order to uimt'iiih tin advam.iges 
which they derived from this difenvery, to piaai! un die 
RulEans to convey Indian and Chiiicie commodiiie, througfi 
the whole extent of their empire, partly hy laud-can Sage and 
partly by lAeans of navigable rivens, to fume port on the Baltic, 
from which they might be diftributed througli every part nf 
Europe. Ramufio Raccolto da Viaggi, vol. i. p. 374. B. 

3 ' Till* 
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This fcheme, too great for the monarch then on the throne of 
Ruffia to carrj into execution, was rendered pradicable by 
the conquefts of Ivan Bafilowitz, and the genius of Peter the 
Great. Though the capitals of the two empires were fituated 
at the immenfe diftance of fix thoufand three hundred and 
feventy-eight miles from each other, and the route lay for 
above four hundred miles through an uninhabited defert, (Belfs- 
Travels, vol. ii. p. 167,) caravans travelled from the one to 
the other. But though it had been ftipulated when this in- 
tercouiTe was eftablifhed, that the number of perfons in each 
caravan fhould not exceed two hundred, and though they were 
iliut up within the walls of a Caravanferai during the fhort time 
they remained in Pekin, and were allowed to deaf only with a 
few merchants, to whom a monopoly of the trade with them 
had been granted j yet, notwithftanding all thefe reftraints and 
precautions, the jealous vigilance with which the Chinefe go- 
vernment excludes foreigners from a free intercourfe with its. 
fubjecls was alarmed, and the admiflion of the Ruffian cara- 
vans into the empire was foon prohibited. After various ne- 
gociations, an expedient was at length devifecl, by which the 
advantages of mutual commerce vrere fccured, without infring- 
ing the cautious arrangements of Chinefe policy. On the 
boundary of the two empires, two fmall towns were built 
almoft contiguous, the one inhabited by Ruffians, the other by 
Chinefe. To thefe all the marketable produdions of their 
vefpedive countries are brought by the fubjeds of each em- 
pire ; and the furs, the linen and woollen cloth, the leather, 
the glafs, dec. of 'Ruffia, are exchanged for the filk, the cot- 
ton, the tea, the rice, the toys, &c. of China. By forae 
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well-judged conceffious of the Ibveveign now feated on the 
throne of Ruffij, whofe enlarged mind is fuperior to llio illi- 
beral maxims of fome of her prcdeceffors, this trade is rendered 
fo flourifhing, tbit its amount annually is not Icfsthau eight liun- 
dred thoufand pounds flerling, and it is the only traiie uith 
China carried on almoft entirely by barter. Air. Coxc, in his 
account of the Rudian dilcoveries, has colledcd, with his ufua! 
attention and diicernmeut, every thing relative to this branch 
of trade, the nature and c.xtcnt of which were little known in 
Europe. Chap. ii. Hi. iv. Nor is this the only place wlierc 
RufEa receives Chinefe and Indian commodities. A confidei- 
able fupply of both is brought by caravans of independent 
Tartars to Orenburg, on the river Jaik, Voyage dc Pallas, 
tom. i. p. 355, &c. to Troitzkaia, on tiic river Oui, am! to 
other places which I might mention. I have entered itito this 
Jong detail concerning the mode in which the prothiclions in 
India and China arc circulated through Rufila, as it affords il\e 
moft ftriking inftance, I know, of the great extent to which 
valuable commodities may be conveyed by land carriage. 


NOTE LTIt. Sect. IV. p. 152. 

The only voyage of difeovery in tlie Atlantic Ocean towanis 
the South, by any of the ancient commercial ftates in the Me- 
diterranean, is that of Hanno, undertaken by order of the re- 
public of Carthage. As the fituation of that city, fo much 
neaixr the Straits than Tyre, Alexandria, and the other l'fat.s 
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of ancient trade which I haVe mentioned, gave it more imme- 
diate accefs to the ocean ; that circumftance, together with the 
various fettlements which the Carthaginians bad made in dif- 
ferent provinces of Spain, naturally fuggefted to them this 
enterprife, and afforded them the profped of confiderable ad- 
vantages from its fuccefs. The voyage of Hanno, inftead of 
invalidating, feems to confirm the juftnefs of the reafons which 
I have given, why no firailar attempt was made by the other 
commercial flares in the Mediterranean. 


NOTE LIV. Sect. IV. p. 155. 

Though the intelligent authors whom I have quoted cofi- 
fidered this voyage of the Phenicians as fabulous, Herodotus 
mentions a circumftance concerning it, which feems to prove 
that it had really been performed. ** The Phenicians,” fays he, 
“ affirmed that, in failing round Africa, they had the fun on 
* their right hand, which to me appears not to be credible, 
“ though it may be deemed fo by others.” Lib. iv. c. 42. 
This, it is certain, muft have happened, if they really accom- 
pliflied fuch a voyage. The fcience of aftronomy, however, 
was in that early period fo imperfed, that it was by experience 
only that the Phenicians could come at the knowledge of this 
fad; they durft not, without this, have ventured to affert what 
would have appeared to be an improbable fiction. Even after 
what they related, Herodotus difbelieved it. 
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NOTE LV. Szcr. IV. p. i6i. 

Notwithstandikg ibis incrcafing dcniaml fiir tlic pni- 
cluclions of India, it ifl remarkable, tluit durinj the fu.t.'s.nih 
ceatuiy foir.c coniuicditlcs whicli arc now tlic chief aiticUv tti 
importation from tiic Eail, were tith. 'r tinknovrn, or 

of little account. Tea, the imjiort.itioir of \\ni^]i, at pidii'a, 
far exceeds that of any other produdlion <^f the hati, Iws su'" 
been in general ufe, in any country oi’ Europe, a full 
century; and yet, during that fiiort period, from foiuc ilu- 
gular caprice of laflc, or power of fafldon, the infu i«. " ( f 
a leaf brought from the farthcfl cMreinit)' cf th, tr i’', 
of which it is perhaps the higiiefl pruie to iy, i i i 
innoxious, has become almofl a ncccilEy of Hi'* Jm k^,r I 
parts of Europe, and I'te piiihm i' r it dthei E t, lE 
moft elevated to the Iovvi.il orJcio i.i iv\kty. in iji.,- u 
w'as computed that the whole quantity td' tea impuitcd into 
Europe from China was about nineteen inillivuts of pound i, t f 
which it is conjedured that twelve milliotis were confmui .1 in 
Great Britain and the dominions depending npo’i if. E^ f . . 
Annual Regiiler for J704 and 17P5, p. ryo. ’> j . m • c 
of China, now as con.inon in men} | nt< <f ' yt a if h 
were of domcllic manufaelurc, wab lu t Luonn to if, .n, i.-ut', 
Marco Polo is the ilrft among the movlcn.i vJ ' mvOii ms it. 
The Portuguefe began to import it net lon,^ ..iur their full 
voyage to China, A. D. 1517 ; hut it was a ccmlidcrahlc time 
before the ufe of it became cxlcnf \c. 
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I SHALL now endeavour to fulfil art engagement which 
I came under to make fome obfervations upon the genius, 
the manners, and inftitutions of the people of India, as far as 
they can be traced from the earlieft ages to which, our know- 
ledge of them extends. Were I to enter upon this wide 
field with an intention of furveying its whole extent ; were I to 
view each object which it prefents to a philofophical inquirer, 
under all its different afpeds, it would lead me into refearches 
and Ipeculations, not only of immenfe length, but altogether 
foreign from the fubjed of this Difijuifition, My inquiries and 
rcflcdions fhall therefore be confined to what is intinmtely con- 
ncded with the dcfign of this work, I fliall cblled the fads 


‘ See page ar. 


which 
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v;hkh tibe indents have i.-anfm’.ttcd to iia concerning lao ii'n.-. 
tations peculiar to tlie natives of India, ar.d, by compaiing iliviO, 
xvkh v;liat \vc know of diet conn ay, endeavour to deduce iudi 
conc’.ufjc.ns as tend to 't out ikc c'ncunid^ncwS . 

induced ti\e rcu of iT'uo.Idi'.i, in every ryt, to cairy on cv .n- 
nierdul intercourfe to fo gi eat a ; extent veilk that couinry. 


Or this inUrcouril' llnerc 


cenfnieno 


oivx'ih hi the car 


HcO. periods c('nccn;»ng velddi 


hiilory afdieds inioriu.itinn. 
Not only the people, coe.iiguniw to India, but remote nation y 
feem to have been acCjuainlcd, from time immemori J, wiiix ii i 
commodities, and to have valued them fo higlily, that in oni^r 
to procure them they undertook fatiguing, expeniive, and d m- 
gcrous journeys. Yvliencvcr men give a decided preibixme to 
the commcditics of any particular country, tiiis inuil I'e c.vdng 
cither to its poUefiing feme valuable natural nrouaCtic pecu- 
liar to its foil and climate, or to ibmo hupetior progref'j whs. I: 
its inhabitants have made in iuduflry, art, and elegance. It is 
not to any peculiar excellence in the natural prodmdions of 
India, that we muft aferibe entirely the predilcdion of ancici.*: 
nations for its commodities j for, pepper excepted, an article, i:. 
muft be allowed, of great importance, they arc little didlru.t 
from thofe of other tropical countries ; and ikhic’da c r A-.sbi i 


might have fully fupplied the Phcnicia 


and 




people of antiquity, with the fpicc;, the perfuniL.^, the pivduss. 
ftones, the gold and filvcr, which formed the priad^ud articles 
of their commerce.. 
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Whoever then wiflies to trace tlie commerce witli India to 
its fourcc, miift iearch for it, not fo much in any peculiarity of 
the r.atural ju'oductions of that country, as in the fuperior im- 
]irovcmcat of its inhabitants. Many fads have been tranf- 
mitted to us, which, if they are examined with proper at- 
tention, clearly demonftrate, that the natives of India were 
not only more early civilized, but had made greater progrels 
in civilization than any other people. Thefe I fhall endea- 
vour to enumerate, and to place them in fuch a point of 
view as may ferve both to throw light upon the inftitutions, 
manners, and arts of the Indians, and to account for the 
cagernefs of all nations to obtain the productions of their in- 
genious induftry. 

By the ancient Heathen writers, the Indians were reckoned 
among ihofe races of men which they denominated Autoch- 
flmies or Aborigines^ whom they confidered as natives of the 
foil, whofc origin could not be traced By the infpired 
writers, the wifdom of the Eafl (an expreffion which is to be 
■undci Rond as a defeription of their extraordinary progrefs in 
fcicucc and arts) was early celebrated In order to illuftrate 
and coniirm thefe explicit tcllimonics concerning the ancient 
and Ligli civilization of the inhabitants of India, I fhall take a 
view of their rank and condition as individuals ; of their civil 
policy ; of their laws and judicial proceedings ; of their ufeful 
and degant arts} of their fciences ; and of their religious in- 
Ritulions ; as far as information can be gathered from the ac- 

^ DiuJ. Sic. lib. ii. p. 151. ' i Kings, iv. gr. 
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counts of tbe Greek and Roman writers, compared wi^h wiu.t 
Hill remains of their ancient acquirements and inilitutions. 

1. From the mofl ancient accounts of India we learn, that 
the diiUn£tion of ranks and feparntion of proieilloni wnre 
completely eftahllfhcd there. This is one oi the moil un- 
doubted proofs of a fociety coniidcrably advanced in its pro- 
grefs. Alts in the early Ilages of focial life are fo few, and lo 
fimplc, that each man is fulHcicntly maftcr of them ail, to 
gratify every demand of his ownlimiteti defires. A favage can 
form his bow, point his arrows, rear his hut, and ludlow hi> 
canoe, without calling in the aid of any hand more Ikilfnl than 
his owm But when time has augmented the wants of men, 
the productions of art become fo corajdicated in tlieir liruJure, 
or fo curious in their fabric, that a particular courfu of idnea- 
tion is requifite towards forming tlic artiil to ingauiify in con- 
trivance and expertnefs in execution, In propoition a. u-iine- 
meat fpreads, the dillindion (ff profeffions iucrc.iits, and they 
branch out into more numerous and minute fubdivifums. 
Prior to the records of authentic hiftory, and even befuic the 
moft remote asrato which their own traditions pretetid to reads, 
this reparation of profeffions had not only taken pi see ase.on^ 
the natives of India, but the perpetuity of it w ", ilv nn d by 
an inftitution which mull be confsekred JvS the fuisd.muuta! 
article in the fyftem of their policy. I’he ivist le bt.dy of rhe 
people was divided into four orders or calls. 'Ihc inciuhti*}, of 
the firft, deemed the moft facrccl, had it for their province, to 


ftudy 


* Hift, of Amer. vol. ill. 165. 



ftudy the priaciplcb oi" rJigion ; to perform its fimdions ; and 
to cultivate the I’cicnccs. They were the priefts, the inftrudorSj 
and philolbphcrs of the nation. The members of the fecond 
oukr Were cntmftcd with the government and defence of 
the date. In jK-aoe they were its rulers and magiftrates, in war 
they were the foldicrs who fought its battles. The third was 
conipoied of huihandmen and merchants ; and the fourth 
of aitifans, labourers, and fervants. None of thefe can ever 
<]tiit his own call, or be admitted into another The ftation, 
of every individual is unalterably fixed ; his deftiny is irrevo- 
cable ; and the walk of life is marked out, from which he 
mull never deviate. This line of reparation is not only efta- 
blillied by civil authority, but confirmed and fandioned by 
religion ; and each order or call is laid to have proceeded from 
the Divinity in fuch a different manner, that to mingle and 
confound them would be deemed an a£l of moll daring im- 
piety h Nor is it between the four different tribes alone that 
Inch infuperable barriers are fixed ; the members of each caft 
adhere invariably to the profeffion of their forefathers. From 
gencrjtiou to generation, the fame families have followed, and 
ivill always continue to follow, one uniform line of life. 

Suen arbitrary arrangements of the various members which 
compofe a community, feems, at firft view, 'to be adverfe to 
improvement either in fcience or in arts; and by forming 

• Ayecn Akbery, iii. 8i, &c. Sketches relating to the Hiftory, &c. of the 
Hindoos, p. 107, &c. 
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around the different orders of men, artificial barriers, wlilc’i b 
would be impious to pafs, tends to circumferibe the > 

cf the human mind within a narrower fpherc than natu.c I’.. ' 
allotted to them. When every man is at full liberty to dlrv.c- 
his efforts towards thofe objefls and that end which the im- 
pulfe of his own mind prompts him to prefer, he may be t\“ 
peeled to attain that high degree of eminence to which tl'.e 
uncontronlcd exertions of genius and induflry naturally Cfn^- 
diid. The regulations of Indian policy, with reipefi. to iK; 
different orders of men, mufl. ncccffarily, at ibinc limes, chu !. 
genius in its career, and confine to the iimclions oi an inK/i.u 
cafr, talents fitted to fliinc in an higher fpherc. But the ai- 
rangements of civil government are made, not for hat is t \- 
traordinary, but for what is common ; not for the few, hnt f ■ 
the many. I’hc ohjeel of the firft Indi.m iegilfator'. ua. to 
employ the moll cOedual means of pnn iiliug for the ili!>lill~ 
ence, the feenrity, and happineih of a»l the members iif tL; 
community over which tliey preiided. With this view they 
fet apart certain races of men for each of the various profef-** 
fions and arts neceffary in a well-ordered foeiety, and appointed 
the excrcife of them to be tranfmkted from father to fon in 
fucceflion. This fyftem, though extremely repugnant to the itiea 
which we, by being placed in a very diflerent flatc of il si.ty, 
have formed, will be found, upon attentive impeclu n, helta 
adapted to attain the end in view, than a careUfs ohilrvu- i , .m 
a firft view, apt to imagine. The human mind bculs to the law of 
neceffity, and is accuftomed, not only to accominodate it ft If to 
the reftraints which the condition of its nature, ot the inllitu- 
tions of its country, impofe, but to actpiicfec in them. From 

5 Iff 
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fil-, entrance into life, an Indian knows the ftation allotted to 
fuai, and tlse lunctions to which he is deftined by his birth. 
1 he obj.els which relate to thefe are the hrfi: that prefent 
thcmicKus to his ^icw. They occupy his thoughts, or employ 
his hatid-. ; and, irom his earlieft years, he is trained to the 
}u!>it of doing with cafe and pleafux-e that which he mufl: con- 
tinue through life to do. To this may be aferibed that high 
degree of jjcrfcdion conspicuous in many of the Indim manu- 
faclurcs ; and though veneration for the pradlices of their an- 
cefiors may check the fpirit of invention, yet, by aclhering 
to thefe, they acquire fuch an expertnefs and delicacy of hand, 
that Europeans, with all the advantages of fuperior fcience,. 
and the aid of more complete inftruments, have never been 
able to cciual the exquifitc execution of their workmanfliip. 
^^'hIIe this high improvement of their more curious manufac- 
tures cxcilcd the admiration, and attraded the commerce, of 
oilier nations, tlie feparation of profeffions in India, and the 
t.irly diRribution of the people into clafles, attached to par- 
ilcuUr kinds of labour, fccured fuch abundance of the 
more common and ufcful commodities, as not only fupplied 
their own wants, but miniftered to thofe of the countries- 
around them. 

To this catly divhion of the people into cafts, we mull like- 
wife aferibe a ftriking peculiarity in the ftate of Indiaj the 
permanence of its inftitutioiis, and the immutability in the 
manners of its inhabitants. What now is in India, always was 
there, and is likely flill to continue : neither the ferocious vio- 
lence and illiberal fanaticifm of its IMahomedan conquerors, nor 

the 
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the power of its European inaftcrs, have cffcdlcd any coni v’n i- 
able alteration The fame diftinclions of condition take }*kn\’n 
the fame arrangements in civil and domenio fc^cicty icnui: » si s 
fame maxims of religion arc held in veneration, and t! '' ’ * 

fciences and arts are cultivated. Hence, in all age , liu s e 
with India has been the fame; gold and iilv<i h.\v unii' n liy 
been carried thither in order to pinch ilc tin. fanu (ominodi i ; 
with which it now fnp[iiic‘> ail nation''; .itui fidn ttie t i * S' 
Pliny to the prefent times, it lias Ikhi ah.^ s; ■ ii !t'< '.i.d • ni 
execrated as a gulf which fwallows up tlio wedth uf i 
other country, that flows incelfantly towards it, aii%lir.)in v.*!t> h 
it never returns \ According to the accotnUs which 1 hi\e 
given of the cargoes anciently imported from Iitdit, t.'uv 
appear to have confifled of nearly the lame artieh' uhh da le 
of the invcilmcnts in our own limes; aiul whatcur ihni.unc<.‘ 
we may obferve in them feetns to have ariicn, ttoi io miicli 
from any divciTify iit the nature I'l’ the coinminhiie > vihiih the 
Indians prepared for falc, as from a \aiiely in the UilU's, or iti 
the wants, of the nations which demanded them. 

II. Another proof of the early and high civili/ation ttf tfie 
people of India, maybe deduced from conhdering their {h .uI d 
conftitution and form of govern tneiit. 'flieliuhau tr.i' ’'.'vthe 
hiftory of rheirown country tlirough anitiit-ieuic jiicct I’n luf,*. t 
and affert, that allAfia, from tiicmotith (iftliv hidu . o.t t.u \ » 
theconliucs of China on the call, andfrointheiuotiuiaiu ,oi 1 hiher 
on the north, toGape Coraormon thefotJth, formed a vail einpirc, 

S See NOTE 11. ^ See NOTE 111. 
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luh,'t.vl tn ( nc raij^hty Pivcreign, under whom ruled feveral he- 
K'iiitary Princes and Rajah*;, But their chronology, which mea- 
iurcs 'he liie of man in ancient limes by thoufands of years, and 
et ij5j u'e . the length of the feveral periods, during which it 
lupitnics the woihi to have cxiflcd, by millions, is fo wildly ex- 
tuna ' iht, as j'.otto merit any ferious difeuffion. We muft reft 
i..il lit !*, th,.n, until fume more certain information is obtained 
V ith refped to the ancient hiflory of India, with taking the firft 
.'ueounts of that country, which can be deemed authentic, from 
the (hacks, wlio ferved under Alexander the Great. They 
found kingdf/ms of confiderable magnitude eftabliflred in that 
countrv. disc ten'itorits of Torus and of Taxllcs compre- 
hendcil a great part of the Tanjab, one of the moft fertile and 
bed cuhivated countries in India. The kingdom of the Prafij, 
<ir Gatuhn-ida’, ftrctclied to a great extent on both fides of the 
(hingts. All the three, as appears from the ancient Greek 
niiterr, were powerful and populous. 

Ti'i.> defeription of the partition of India into ftates of fuch 
nu ' ' V di','o aloue aconvincing proof of its having advanced far 

in Pn'us/.fii u In wdiatevcr region of the earth there has been an 
opportunii v ( f oh*er\ing the progrels of men in focial life, they 
appc.ar at liril in fmali independent tribes or communities. Their 
cunnnon wuints prompt them to unite j and their mutual jea- 
!i-ulies as well as the nece/Iity of fecuring fubfiftence, compel 
tlii-in to drive to a difance every rival who might encroach on 
thoic domains which they confider as their own. Many ages 
cl.ipfe before they coalcfcc, or acquire fufficient forefight to pro- 
vide for the wants, or fufficient wifdom to condud the affairs of 
I a nume- 
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a iiumerous fociety. Even under tlic genial climalc, and in the 
licb foil of India, more favourable perhapa to the uninn and 
increafe of the human Ipecles than any other part ol the glc!)c, 
the formation of fuch cxtcnfvc flatcs, as were cflalditlicd in 
that country when fifl. vitited by Europeans, mufl ha\e ikcsi a 
work of long time; and flic members of them mud c 1k(.m 
long accuftomed to CxXCitions of ufcful induftry. 


Though monarchical governmenf ivas iblifn d i” ah t’ »•> 
countries of India to which the knon ledge of the aiKunts ex- 
tended, the fovercigns were far from poilcning uneontroiikd c i 
defpotic power. No trace, indeed, is difeowred llieic oj ai ) 
affcmbly or public body, the members of which, either ic, thdr 
own right, or as reprel'entativcs of their f. How -eiti tie, . t vi 
interpofc in cnacling laws, or in rupeniuteuding (hv cxci a t 
of them. Inflitutions defined to ailut and gt«Uvi 'hv i ,(• 
belonging to men in a Ibcial Hue, Iiuw fainiliat it eetr the hh i 
may be to tiie people of ruH'>pc, ncier ftnou! a ja » c 1 th 
political conftitutinn in uny gieeit Ailalic Iduigtloni, If wa, tfi 
different principles that the natives of liuiia wete itulfbtfd it . 
reftridions which limited the cxcrcim of regal p<a\u. M 
rank of individuals was unalterably fixed, and the j inil. i , 
the different caffs iverc deemed inviolable. I'iu vvi a' 1 
India, who arc all taken fiom the J’-coml .It ] ju v , 
formerly deferibed, w'Ia..h i-, nUi died nidi tin 1 '. ,j 

government and e.^ercife of war, L«.hvdd .unen; tl. ii n u 1, 
an order of men far faperior to themfclve-j ,ai.d iu n , - 

feious of their own pre-eminence, both in rank a.ui in 1 a.Auv, 
that they would deenn it degradation and polluiiten, if iliev 

ii. 
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were to eal of tlie fame food with their fovereignh 
perfon'j are facred, and even for the moft heinous crimes they 
cannoi be capitally puniflied ; their blood muft never be Ihed . 
I’o men in this exalted flation monarchs muft look up 
rd'pcfl, and reverence them as the minifters of relig'm'^’ 
the teachers of wifdom. On important occalions, it is 
of fovereigns to confult them, and to be direded by then 
ad\ice. Their admonitions, and even their cenfures, mtift be 
rccci\ cd with fubmilTive refped. This right of the Brahmins 
to oficr their opinion with refpefl: to the adminiftmtiou of 
public afiairs was not unknown to the ancients®; and in fome 
accounts preferved in India of the events which happ^ticd 
their own country, princes are mentioned, who, having vio- 
lated the privileges of the cafts, and difregarded the remon- 
llr.inces of the Brahmins, were depofed by their authority, and 
put to death 

\Vnn,! tiic facred rights of the Brahmins oppofed a banner 
\inl\ the encroachments of regal power on one hand, it was 

rircuuifciibed on the other by the ideas which thofe who oc 

ru]'icd the Ifigiuil ftatlons in focicty entertained of their own 
dignity and privileges. As none but the members of the call 
ne\l in rank to that which religion has rendered facred, could 
he employed in any fundion of the ftate, the fovereigns of the 

Dime’s DilVert. vol. i. p. 4. Sketches, &c. p. 113. 

ui (jentoo Laws, ch. xxi. § 10. p. 275. 283, &c. 

'-tiabo, liH. xv. p. 1029. C. 

Acrtmnt of the Qt.‘^lhies requifite in a Magiftrate, prefixed by tb® ‘ * 
• t the Code of Cicntoo Laws, p. cu and cxvi. 
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extcnfivc kingdoms anciently cftablifliecl in Indij, fir'ii 
it neceilary to entruft them witli the iUjnr.n'-^.Lu. ’ c. 
of the cities and provinces too rcnto.c to Le v :d» r the. 
ovn immediate iiifpecllon. In {L/.Icns tii.y ciHn ac- 

quired fuch wealth and inlhcii.e., ih.it o- '.ce:. eta' r. d (’au'- 
plctfure, continued in tlicir faimlics, and they came gnalua!! / 
Ic foini (in in'ocn"> \'ii. le cuhr IjcIvclmi tlic ami lUi 


(ulyeclh; ana h}' the vigilant jcal '>u.y vrith \ihi^h tiny nialn* 
tallied their ov. n dignity and pri'. lh;_e , t’l.y cnniu\.lueJ thei 
rulers to rcfpcfl them, and to govern v, itli eipiity. 


Nor were the benefits of thefe reftrainis upon the pc>v.\r i ^ 
the for^rcign confined wholly to the two iaperinr orders in t'u 
ftatc ; they extended, in feme device, to the th'.d thfi tm- 
ployed in agriculture. The labours tliat na' leious and u!l- 
ful body of men are fo elLatial to the prcieriatiun and hapj i- 
nefis of fociety, that the pruitefl atruitien wai paid to runk 
their condition fccure and comfoit thle, Aecv rding to the idea', 
which prevailed among the natives of Isidia (as wc arc in- 
formed by the firft Europeans who vitited their countiy^, 
fovereign is confulered as tlie foie nnivcrfal proprietor of fi’ t! 
land in his dominions, and from him is derived ei’ery ' 

tenure by which his fubjeds can hold it. ’i'hell I'”,' ’• w 
out to the farmers rvho caltirated tl.tun, .>t a lilpnl .lul i.'* 
amounting urualiy to a foiiith part of their .uuiu.d ushI a . i .fi 
in kind°. In a country where the piicc of wt ih 1 . i\(u m ’ 
low, and where the labour of cultivation is ver) iiuonlidm- 
able, the earth yielding its prodacliv)jis ah noli ipuntancoulb . 

® Stnbi^, lib. xv. p. 1030. A. Oiod. Sic, lib. ii. p. 53. 
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where fubfiilence Is amazingly cheap, where few clothes ate 
needed, and houfes are built and furniflied at little expence, 
this rate cannot be deemed exorbitant or oppreffive. As long 
as the hufbandman continued to pay the eftablifhed rent, he 
retained poffeffion of the farm, which defeended, like pro- 
perty, from father to fon. 

These accounts given by ancient authors of the condition 
and tenure of the renters of land in India, agree fo perfedlly 
with what now takes place, that it may be confidered almoft 
as a defeription of the prefent ftate of its cultivation. In every 
part of India, where the native Hindoo Princes retain domi- 
nion, the Ryots, the modern name by which the renters of 
land are diftinguiflied, hold their pofleffions by a leafe, which 
may be confidered as perpetual, and at a rate fixed by ancient 
furveys and valuations. This arrangement has been fo long 
eftabliflred, and accords fo well with the ideas of the natives, 
concerning the diftindlions of cafts, and the functions allotted 
to each, that it has been inviolably maintained in all the pro- 
vinces fubjedt either to Mahomedans or Europeans ; and, to 
both, it ferves as the bafis on which their whole fyftem of 
finance is founded ^ In a more remote period, before the ori- 
ginal inftitutions of India were fubveited by foreign invaders, the 
induftry of the hufbandman, on which every member of the 
community depended for fubfiilence, was as feenre as the tenure 
by which he held his lands was equitable. Even war did not 
interrupt his labours or endanger his property. It was not 

P See NOTE IV. 
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luicoirimonjWe arc informed, that wliile two liofiile ann'.c . c: .* 
fighting a battle in one field, the pcafint^ were ])loug]iing c r 
reaping in the next field in pcrfc<r£ tranquiUity h 'I'licic maxim: 
and regulations of the ancient IcgllLitors of India have a neu* 
refcmhLincc to the fyPtCin of thofe ingcitiuus modern fptvn- 
latora on political occouoiny, who reprefent the proi'uce . f In d 
as the foie fource of wealth in every country ; and u!m u i.- 
ndcr the difeovere of thih prineiplo, CACording tin y 

contend that tlic government oi' natiors limn'd i»e cm ’ . . 
as one of the groalcil eifurt-. of human whilom, rude, i 
form of government, which paid fuch attention I > a.Il 
ferent orders of which the fociety is cunipohd, p.utieu! i:Iy 
tlic cultivators of the earth, it is not wonderful than the ,ui h 'U , 
ihouid deforibo the Indian.s as a moft hajo)}' race td' i.u n ; .. . I 
that the moil intelligent modern oh-fcrvwm ih 'ul 1 mh’': .* :h ' 
equity, the humanity, and inihhm uf I, pmi ,\ 
Hindoo Rajah, as 1 have hem Inforrnd In | vi ■ ’.u - 

quainted with the ilatc of Jndi,!, ulciuhhx i.u ic .t la'Jim pui.d,- 
ing in a numerous family oi hi.s own children, tli in a hnt reign 
ruling over inferiors, fuhjcH to his dominion. I ic tiuk’ivmn , 
to fecure thdr happiuefs with vigilaul fohciuule ; tluv m. 
attached to him with the moll tender alTcdion ami tu' h ' ft . 
fidelity. \Vc can hardly conceive men to ho p'....'J i . , y 
ftate more favourable to rii Jr ac<(uiri,. , ...i :he .ui', \ i d > 
rived from ficial union, It ii cniv whe ' mi .d i i .(i..hv 
at cafe, and neither fed-, nor ure.u! , uppix*.. x, il. ,* !' i yh • , 
its adivc powrers in forming numcrouj auaiigouAm , of | .Jcc, 

l‘. r 


s Slr.iK Lb. X,'. p, tcj\ A, 
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i‘'r fecnrin;]; it', enjoyments and Incrcafing tlicm. Islany ar- 
: ingcm 'i'lts c)i' tins nature the Cnxeks, llioneli accuflomed to 
llioir rrm ni.'l'KClloiv;, llic moll pci fcA at tliat time in Europe, 
cdili-rvcJ riui admircu among the Indians, and mention them as 
inilaiiC^j. of high ci\ili/atiou and improvement. There were 
cflab/iiheti among the Indians three diPdndL clafles of officers, 
f'ac oi i^hiJn had it in charge to infpcct agriculture, and every 
L'.nd {ff country work. I’hcy nicafurcd the portions of 
laud allotted to cadi renter. They had the cuflody of the 
■Ji'A'/.f, or public ivfervoirs of water, without a regular clif- 
tjiinition ofvthich, tlic fields in a torrid climate cannot he 
ixndered fertile. They mailxd out the courfc of the high- 
ways, along whidi, at certain diilaiiccs, tlicy creeled hones, 
to raoafurc the road and dirccl tra\cllcrs'. To officers of a 
feeond dafs was committed the infpedion of the police in 
cidcN, and their fund ions, of courfc, were many and various ; 
fame of vd.kh only I iliail fpccify. They appropriated houfes 
.. ■ tha ri'aeptinn of flrmgcrs; they proteded them from in- 
ua}, |u\'.ded for tluir fubfillcncc, and, when fcr/cd with 
\ d »(. 1 V, *hi.\ ippaiuted I hviicians to attend them; and, 
S', fl.s t ... l . f '1 dr d.-i'h, they not only buried them with 
s'.ccenev, hi.l u t h u.. i f da.eir effidg and rdurei them to 
t'ldr rdations. ’iiu) Ls pt cxavl regilkrs of hirths and ef 
ih a]; , I’hry %’irued the public markets, and examined 
\,d, I;;,, .and mtafmv... The third dafs of ofliccrn faperiu- 
u J.d ilw military dopartincnt ; bur, as the objedtn to whldi 
t’ ii ..tlvUlion \Nas direded are ftM-cign from llic fubjed of my 


' .See NOTi: V, 
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Inquiries, ic is unneceflary to enter into any \\iiL 

fpe£t to them 


As manners and cufloms in India dcfcciul aLnotl %.ilhnu! 
variation from age to age, many of the peculiar inhisatif'ii - 
V. hicli I have eramieratcd ftill fubliO; there, Thcic ic Hill lltv 
fame attention to the conflruclion and prefertation of tank', 


and tlic diftribiuiot: of their waters. 


dketc' 


n oi K'-ui 


and placing them, is Puli tm ohiL^. (f pohtt, 

Choidtrit's^ or houfes built for the accommodal'nn a tia- 
vcllers, arc frequent in every part of the country, and u* 
ufcful as well as noble monuments of Indian munifiuiuv and 


liumanity. It is only among men in die mofl improi id ft it» ( ! 
focicty, and under the bell forms of goicrnmmt, ik. t v v, <*ii- 
cover inllitutlons fumlar to thoi'e whivh i !luc dul s Ih;.ii ; .nul 


many nations have advanced far in their progrti , without t!la~ 
hlilhing arrangements of polite ccju,v!iy perfed. 


111. In eilimaung the progrefs which any nation has made 
in civilizatton, the objed that merits the grcateli degree of .v- 
tention, next to its political conftitution, is the fpirit cf tiie I iw 
and nature of the forms by which its judicial ] r<i , .i- 

regulated. In the early and lude aci-s lu' ii i '.dm f w 
difputcs with refped to piopcty wlihh ari.e, au tunhM' 1 
by the interpolitinn of the old ni.n, (<r !)\ d.c ..ufaultv u‘ 
the chiefs in every fmall tribe or community j ihiir dicifiun, 
arc diaated by their own diferetion, or foundi,d on plain aud 

* Strabo, lib. xy. p 1034. A, &c. Died, Skul. lib, ii. p. 154. 
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obvious ma^vlms of equ'ty. But as controverfies multiply, cafes 
fimiiar to fuch as have been fo’-merly determined mull recur, 
and the awards upon thefe grow gradually into precedents, 
whioli ferve lo regulate future judgments. Thus, long before 
the nature of property is defined by pofitive ftatutes, or any 
rules prefcrlbed c'^ncerning the inode of acquiring or conveying 
it, there is gradually formed, in every hate, a body of cuf- 
toinary or common law, by which judicial proceedings are 
diredled, and every decifion conformable to it is fubmitted to- 
with reverence, as the rcfult of the accumulated w'ifdom and 
experience of ages. 

In this hate the adminiftration of juflice feems to have been 
in India when firfl vifited by Europeans. Though the Indians^ 
according to their account, had no written laws, but determined 
every controverted point, by recolledling what had been for- 
merly decided ' ; they affert, that jufticc was difpenfed among 
them with great accuracy, and that crimes were moft feverdy 
punilhed But in this general obfervation is contained all 
the intclbgcnce which the ancients furnilli concerning the na- 
ture and forms of judicial proceedings in India. Iroin the 
time of Mcgaf-htncb, no Greek or Roman of any note appears 
to have refided long enough in the country, or to have been 
fo much acquainted with the culloms of the natives, as to be 
capable of entering into any detail with rcfpedl to a point of 
fo much importance in their policy. Fortunately, the defefis 
of ihcir information have been amply fupplied by the more 

' Sn.ibo, lib. XV. 1035. D Died. Sicul. lib. ii. p. 154. 
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r.ccurate and cxtcnfive refearches of the modern^. 1) .rr >. 
courfc of ajmoll three centuries, tlic number oi iicri''’.!-. 
have reforted from. Europe to India has been great, hlan/ 
of them, who have remained long in the coiinir}', and ’'ure 
pu'fons of liberal education and enlarged minds, have li%vu in 
fuch familiar intcrcoui'fc with the natives, and ac«|U!red Co eoin- 
peteat a knowledge of their languagjs, as enabled them lo nb- 
feive thv.ir inflitnlions witli attenli(;n, and (o deCerllv them with 
hdciit}'. Rcfpewlabie avS their authorily may he, i ih d! p a, :a 
what I offer for illullraling the judicial proceedings of the Hin- 
doos, rcfl upon it alone, but flrall derive my iaforniatioti f; m 
fourccs higher and more pure. 


’Fowakcs the middle of the fi.vtcenth ccn/airv, dikhvi 
fixth, in defeent frona Tamerlane, moniUed. tb.c tire ,e t 1' 
Indcdlan. He is one of tlic fexv fovereigns intitled tu the app il- 
lation both of Cdreat and Chood, atid the os.iy ( nc I't M - 
medan race, whole ntiud appears to have rid u lo fir ab-ne all 
the illiberal prejudices of that fanatical rcligioit in which Itc 
was educated, as to he capable of forming a plan worthy fsf a 
monarch who loved his people, and was folicitous to re.uL 
them happy. As, in every province of his cxtenfvc i! !’rd- 
nlons, the Hindoos formed the great body of his lu’rt fl , i. 
laboured to acquire a perfed knowledge oi' their relu-iun, tht ir 
feiences, their laws and Inilitutions j in order that he mi/jjt 
conduft every part of his government, particularly tlie adini- 
riiRration of juftice, in a manner as much accommodated a, 
poffible to thek own ideas h In this generous imdertaking he 


* Sec NOTE VL 
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was 
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was feconded with zeal by his vizier Abul Fazel, a miniiler 
whofe underftanding was not lefs enlightened than that of his 
mafter. By their aifiduous relearches, and confultation of 
learned men % fuch information was obtained as enabled i^bul 
Fazel to publifli a brief compendium of Hindoo jurifprudence 
in the Aycen Akbery % which may be confidered as the firft 
genuine communication of its principles to perfons of a dif- 
feretit religion. About two centuries afterwards, the illuf- A.D. 177J, 
trious example of Akber was imitated and furpaffed by Mr. 

Haftings, the Governor General of the Britifh Settlements in 
India. By his authority, and under his infpedion, the moft 
eminent Pundits, or Brahmins learned in the laws, of the pro- -- 

vinccs over which he prefided, were aflembled at Calcutta ; 
and, in the coiirlc of two years, compiled, from their moft an- 
cient and approved authors, fentence by fentence, without ad- 
dition or diminution, a full code of Hindoo laws * ; which is, 
undoubtedly, the moft valuable and authentic elucidation of 
Bulhn policy and manners that has been hitherto communi- 
cated to liurope. 

According to ihcPundir., foinc of the writers upon whofe 
authority they found the decrees which they have infcrtccl in 
the Code, lived fevcral millions of years before their time and 
they boaft of having a fucceffion of expounders of their laws 
from that period to the^prefent. Without entering into any 

* Preface to the Code, p. x. 

** ibid, p. xxx.iii. 


>1 n 


r Ayeen Akbery, A, vol. iii. p. 95. 
Vol, ill. p. 197, &c. 
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examination of wliat is ib extravagant, wc may conclude, thaf 
tlie Hindoos have in their pofTeffion treatifes concerning the 
laws and jurifprudcncc of their country, of more remote anti- 
ijulty than arc to be found iu any other nation. 1 he fuj'h 
this depends not upon liieir own teftimony alone, hut it 1, put 
bc}ond doubt by one circumflancc, that all llule treatiio aie 
wiittcn in tJie Sdiifkrcct language, b.* noi Ihcn 

Ipoken for many ages in any part of IndoAan, and is now im- 
clerftood by none but the moil; learned Brahmins. 'Hnit the 
Hindoos were a people highly civilized, at the time whim tlnir 
laws were compofed, is mofl clearly eftabliihed by internal t\i- 
dence contained in the Code itfclf. Among nations beninniug 
to emerge from barl)arirm, the regulations cd' law are extri m ^ 
fimplc, and applicable only to a few obviou'^ calls < i* dan/ 
occurrence. Men muft have been long united iu a ihiid Hate, 
their ti-anfa£lions muft have been numerous and compk x, ami 
judges muft have determined an inuninrc \aricly (f coutio- 
verfies to which ihcfc give rife, before the r)ilem of law be- 
comes fo voluminous and comprchcufive as to dire£l the judicial 
proceedings of a nation far advanced in improvetnent. In t!i it 
early age of the Roman republic, when the laws of the 1 uelm 
Tables were promulgated, nothing more was re<juircd :h .n ihj 
laconic injnmSi:ion,5 which they contain for n./iLti' g ihc iLci- 
fions of courts of jufticc ; but, in a latir period, the In/ily ct* 
civil law, ample as its contents arc, was found hard)} Ihit'uiint 
for that purpofe. To the jejune brevity of tlie Ihvcive ‘I'ablc , 
the Hindoo Code has no rcfcmblance, but with rciped to the 
number and variety of points it confidcrs, it will bear a com- 

paiifun 
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parifoa n^ith tlie celebrated diged of Juflinian; or witli the 
fjftems of jurifprudcnce in nations mod highly civilized. The 
articles of which the Hindoo Code is compofed, are arranged in 
natural and luminous order. They are numerous and compre- 
henfive, and inveftigated with that minute attention and dif- 
cernment which are natural to a people diftinguilhed for aculc- 
nefs and fubtility of underftanding, who have been long ac- 
cuflomcd to the accuracy of judicial proceedings, and' ac- 
quainted with all the refinements of legal pradice. The deci- 
fions concerning every point (with a few exceptions occafioned 
by local prejudices and peculiar cuftoms) are founded upon the 
great and immutable principles of juftice which the human mind 
acknowledges and refpedls, in every age, and in all parts of the 
earth. Whoever examines the whole work, cannot entertain a 
doubt of its containing the jurifprudcnce of an enlightened and 
commercial people. Whoever looks into any particular title, 
will be furprifed with a minutenefs of detail and nicety of dif- 
tindion, which, in many inftanccs, feem to go beyond the at- 
tention of F.uropean Icgiflation ; and it is remarkable that fome 
of the regulations which indicate the greatefl. degree of refine- 
ment, were cftablillicd in periods of the mofl. remote antiquity. 
“ In the firfi of the facred law trads, (as is obferved hy a perfon 
“ to W'^hom Oriental literature, in all its branches, has been 
greatly indebted,) which the Hindoos fuppofe to have been 
“ revealed by Menu fome millions of years ago, there is a 
“ curious paffage on the legal Intereft of money, and the 
“ limited rate of it in different cafes, with an exception in re- 
“ gard to adventures at fea ; an exception which the fenfe of 
“ mankind approves, and which commerce abfolutely requires, 

N n 2 “ though 
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“ thoii&a it not before t’’e rcige of Charles I. that or.f 


“ EngliOa jurii'^^iruJcncc fully admire Ji it in 


CC 


rorped of 

conti'acls It is !iLe\\i.c- ’vrort'nv cfneiicc, that though tl.a 
natives of India Ir.vc i)eca 4. i 'd ' . 'had ia e^ ery age for the 
bumai'hy and inildi'tis of then r’hi^o'if'oe, yet it» h i< th * » - 
licitude of their lavr-glvcr-i to pi\ ' ive the order and utv 

of foeiety, that t^'c puuilh.nc-its which they i;inicl oncrhniiu' , 
arc (agiccaidy t . i o' v.' U ^ n c'f thv a ith afrc.uiy - 
tiaued) cvUenie!) ligt lo.i-. I’ui.itanKjU (. ^ u i , yo i ; ; e 

“ perioniheatiun in tiie liuuljo codv) ii i! e i iioJej j - 


f 1 


he !!( I'l- 


“ mfhment is the infplrcr cd' tcn\/r ; ptiuill -lU 
“ rhher of the fuhjeci', ; puiailimcnt ia the defender I'u nt kJ. • 
“ mity; puhiflnncnt is the guardian of thole thn dei p ; |.- 


‘‘ uitlime'nt, with a Llac 
“ the guilty 


rl'pcel:. 


and 


1 i Itkw 1 < 


fV, As the cniulhiou i,i' the a.uie!!! inh dh> 


whedter we coufhLr tlicai iiuli Ad.iai-H, t r 


.. of I f , 

nusnher' oi 

lodcty, appears, from the pieccding isnehigatuni, Ur ha%e 
been extremely favourable to the tuUivation of uieftil and ele- 
gant arts; we are naturally led to cntpilre, w licthcr the ptt 
■which they adually made in them, %\ab fuch as nti; lu h , ’ 

cxpcclcd from a people ill that iituaiion Tiiu.\'i 
this progrefs, we have not the be, -i. ft cf j, t d.e 

which condiidcd our rcfcaiclies eontc i '' > tht* U 'mu ;uti. 


of enquiry. The ancient-, Jioiu their Ik 


!Hkr au| uitiitauwi 


V, itli 


‘ Sir William Jones’s Third Difcouife, Afut. liekaah. p, 4 aH. 
* Code, eh. xxi, § g, 
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'wkli the Interior ftate of India, have been able to communicate 
little information with I'efpedt to the arts cultivated there ; and 
though the moderns, during their continued intercourfe with 
India for three centuries, have had accefs to obferve them with 
greater attention, it is of late only, that by ftudying the lan- 
guages now and formerly fpoken in India, and by confulting 
and tranlLiting their moft eminent authors, they have begun to 
CiUcr into tliat path of enquiry which leads with certainty to a 
thorough knowledge of the ftate of arts cultivated in that 
country. 

OxE of the firft arts which human ingenuity aimed at im- 
proving, beyond what mere ncccftily requires, was that of 
building. In the brief remarks which the fubjedt of my in- 
quiries leads me to make on the progrefs of this art in India, I 
ftiall confine iny attention wholly to thofe of higheft antiquity. 
I'iie moft durable monuments of human induftry are public 
buikfings. The produdlions of art, foraaed for the common 
])Urporca of life, waftc and pcrilh in ufing them ; but works 
dciVuied for the benefit of poRcrity fubfift through ages, and it 
Is accortruv’: to the manner In which thefe arc executed, that we 
form a \ 1th rt..h.,R to the di. p'ce of power, fiUl, 

and improvement to which the \ pic by whom they were 
crcdlcd had attained. In every part of India monuments of 
liigh antiquity are found. Thefe are of two kinds, fuch as were 
confccratcd to the offices of religion, or fortreffes built for the 
fecurity of the country. In the former of thefe, to which 
Europeans, whatever their flrudiirc inay be, give the general 
name of Fugodas^ we may obferve a diverfity of ftile, which 

both 
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both marks the gradual progrcfi. of architcflure, ' htov, < 
light on the general hate of arts and mannciv in u'ujv t | v- 
riods. The moft early Pagodas appear to ha\v‘ ht\n n tli’n 
raoi'c than c.vcavaiionh in mOuiitaiiK'iis pi’-'s c * i' . i nutp , 
formed probably In imitation of the iiat u I .. i . 'o’ 

the firft inhabitants of the carJi retired lu; u ’tip 

night, and wlic. o thev found IIkIic* frem tlie 1 '■>' p’ i. f tin 
feafons. The moil c.JcoK.t(.d, end, . ’ 'i I > be- 
lieve, the moft antienl Oi all tl.eh, is fh » . . u ui 

Eiephanta, at no great diilanee fiom Pom’ » In- hs^ i 
hewn by the hands of man out of a ioUd uvl., > ' !i ' \s y 

up a high mountain, and formed into a ipacious a’^a, mail} 
120 feet fquarc. In order to fuppcri the lors, . . ’ d . n ' ’ . 
of the mountain that lies above it, a n. .dn-r { i' * 
and of a form not inelegant, hav^, Ikcv v. s t < >. » 

rosk, at fucli rcgnlai diftam.^ , cn thv i ( i ” l , ^.v , 
to the eye of the Jjuelatfu an a^ pu iianee h h i i b. e\ i ' i f 
ftrength. C sal p it of ^ i eds i> eu. I i ineuau 
figurcvS in high ulkf, < fgi '•mtit i /s, uJI .. , e iouns, 
and diftingmihed by a vaiitty of iyiahuK, npuiiiinns 5i k 
probable, the attributes of the deities whom they woid'; 
or the actions of dtc heroes whom titcy admired, 1 
of Salfette, dill nearer to Dombay, art e^t i\ »' i 
ftilc, huu’i) Infcricm in ma_j i’lltt. u t, i-vl. t k 

religious pmpofes. 

These ftupendous woiks are of fiuli hljjs i m>, fm, t! u a, 
the natives cannot, cither fiom luiioiv or fi uliiam, > Ue any 
information coucermng the thnu in which Uu’' wt.t c\ct«ttd, 

tin \ 
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they unlverfally afcribe the formation, of them to the power of 
fuperior beings. From the extent and grandeur of thefe fub« 
terraneous manfions, which intelligent travellers compare to the 
moll celebrated monuments of human power and art in any 
pait of the earth, it is manifeft that they could not have been 
foimcd in that ftage of focial life where men continue divided 
into linall tubes, unaccuftomed to the efforts of perfevering in- 
duftry. It is only in States of confiderable extent, and among 
people long habituated to fubordination, and to a£t with con- 
ceit, that the idea of fuch magnificent works is conceived, or 
the power of accomplilhing them can be found. 

That feme fuch powerful ftate was efiablilhed in India at 
the time when the excavations in the iflands of Elephauta and 
Salfcttc were formed, is not the only conclufion to be drawn 
from a furvey of them ; the ftile in which the fculptures with 
which they arc adorned is executed, indicates a confiderable im- 
^uo\ement in art at that early period. Sculpture is the imita- 
li\e ail in which man feems to have made the firft trial of his 
own talents. Ihvt even in thole couiitrics where it has attained 
to the higheft degree of peril Crion, its progrefs has been ex- 
tremely flow. Whoc\er has ai tended to the hiftory of this art 
in Clreece, knows how far removed the firft rude eflay to re- 
prcie'ut the human form, was from any complete delineation of 
it ‘ . But the different groupes of figures which ftill remain 
entire in the Pagoda of Elephanta, however low they muft 
rank if they be compared with the more elegant works of 

• WniLriraan’s Hift. de I’Art chez les Ancxeas, tosa. j, p, 32, &c. 
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'Grecian or even Etrufcan artifts, are finiflied in a ftile confi- 
derably fuperior to the hard inexpreffive manner of the Egyp- 
tians, or the figures in the celebrated palace of Perfepolis. In 
this light they have appeared to perfons abundantly cpalificd to 
appredate their merit, and from dilTerent drawings, particularly 
thofe of Niebuhr, a traveller equally accurate in obferving, and 
faithful in deferibing, we muft form a favourable opinion of 
the ftatc of arts in India at that period. 

It is worthy of notice, that although fcveral of the figures 
in the caverns at Elephanta be fo different from thofe now ex- 
hibited in the Pagodas as objedls of veneration, that foinc 
learned Europeans have imagined they reprefent the rites of a 
religion more ancient than lhatnoweftablif]iedinInuofuin,yetby 
the Hindoos themfclvcs the caverns arc coniidcreJ as haliov. cd 
places of their own wor/liip, and they flill rcforl thither to per- 
form their devotions, and honour tb.e figures there in the fiu c 
manner with thofe in their own Pagodas. In coufirinafiou of 
this, I have been informed by an intelligent perfon, who vifiled 
this fuhterrancous fandluary in the year lyBa, that he was accom- 
panied by a fagacious Brahmin, a native of Benare®, who, tliough 
he had never been in it before that time, was well ^a-q'.uduttd 
with the parentage, education, and life of c\c*y dei‘y or luimun 
figure there reprefented, and explained wiili ilutray tlie nic..n- 
ingof the various f)unbols by ■whiJi the images wtre dillia- 
guifhed. This may be coniidered as a clear proof that the 
fyftem of mythology now prevalent in Benares, is not different 
from that delineated in the caverns of Elephanta. Mr. Hunter, 
who vifited Elephanta in the year 17S4, fceins to confider the 

figures 
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figures tliere as rcprefenting doilies wao arcdlill objeCis of wor- 
fhip among the PTindoos *. One circumfiancc ferves to confirm 
the juflnefs of this opinion. Several of the moft confpicuous 
pcrfonages in the groupes at Elephanta are decorated with the 
Zama}\ the facrcd firing or cord peculiar to the order 
of Brahmins, an authentic evidence of the diftindtion of 
cafis having been eftabliflied in India at the time when thefe 
works v/erc finifhed. 

2. Instead of caverns, the original places of worfhip, which 
could be formed only in particular fitualions, the devotion of 
tlie people foon began to railc temples in honour of their 
(^•ities in other parts of India. The ftrudure of thefe was at 
firft extremely funplc. They were pyramids of large diracn- 
iion, and had no light within but what came from a fraali 
door. After having been long accuftomed to perform all the 
rites of religion in the gloom of caverns, the Indians were natu- 
’•aliv led to confidcr the folcmn darknefs of fuch a manfion as 
hiurecl. Some Pagodas in this firft ftile of building ftill remain 
in IndoRau. Drawings of two of thefe at Dcogur, and of a 
third near I'aniore in the Chirnatic, all fabrics of great antiquity, 
have been publilhcd by Mr. Hodges , and though they are 
rude ftrudures, they are of fuch magnitude as muft have required 
the power of fome confiderabic ftate to rear thcin. 

-5. In proportion to the progrefs of the different countries of 
India in opulence and refinement, the ftrudure of their temples 

* Archx>ologla, vol. vii. p. 286, ® N° ¥J. 
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gradually Improved. From plain buildings they became high!/ 
ornamented fabrics, and, both by their extent and magnitccnc,,, 
are monuments of the power and talle of the people by whft/a 
they were eredled. In this highly hnilhed flile there arc Pa-- 
godas of great antiquity in different parts of IndoRan, particu- 
larly in the Southern provinces, which were not expofed to the 
deftruflive violence of Mahomedan zeal In order to alTi^ 
my readers in forming fuch an idea of thefe buildings as may 
enable them to judge with refpccl to the early ftatc of arip in 
India, I fhall briefly deferibe two, of wliicb we bavc the inoft 
accurate accounts. The entry to the Pagoda of Ghillambrurn, 
near Porto Novo, on the Coromandel coaft, held in high vene- 
ration on account of its andquity, is by a ftately gate under 
a pyramid an hundred and twenty-two feet in height, Innh' 
with large fiones above forty feet loisg, and more than fn. e fci C 
fquare, and all covered wnlh. plates of copper, adernej %\iib an 
immenfe variety of figures neatly executed. The whole llruc- 
ture extends one thouland three hundred and thirty-two feet in 
one dircfliion, and itine hundred and thirty-fix in another. 
Some of the ornamental parts are finiflred with an elegance in- 
titlcd to the admhation of the moft ingenious artifts'. The 
Pagoda of Seringham, fuperior in fan£tity to that of Chillam- 
brum, furpaffes it as much in grandeur ; and, fortunatti}-, I 
can convey a more pcrfeec ivica of it by adopting die words of 
an elegant and accurate hlforlan. This IVgoda is fitu.'ted about 
a mile from the weftern cxtiemity of the iOantl of hciiugliam, 
formed by the divifion of the great river Caveri into two 

" See NOTE VII. 

^Mem.de Literat. tom, xxxi. p.4<,&c. Vop. de M. Soimerat,tom. i..p. 217, 
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channels. “ It is compofcd of feven fquare inclofurcs, one 
” v/ithin the other, the walls of which are Iwcnty-fivc feel high, 
sni’ four thick. Thefe inclofures are three hundred and Bfiy feet 
“ diftant from one another, and each has four large gates with a 
“ high tower; which are placed, one in the middle of each fide 
of llie inclofure, and oppofite to the four cardinal points. The 
“ outward wall is near four miles in circumference, and its gate- 
way to the South is ornamented with pillars, feveral of which 
“ are finglc ftones thirty-three feet long, and nearly five in 
“ diameter ; and thofe which form the roof arc fall larger ; 
“ in the inrnoft inclofures are the chapels. About half a mile 
to the Eaft of Scringham, and nearer to the Caveri than the 
Coleroon, is another large Pagoda, called Jembikifma ; but this 
has only one inclofure. The extreme . veneration in which 
“ Seringham is held, arifes from a belief that it contains that 
identical image of the god Wiftchnu, which ufed to be 
worfhipped by the god Brahma. Pilgrims from all parts of 
the pcninfula come here to obtain ahfolution, and none' come 
“ wiihouf an offering of money ; and a large part of the reve- 
n\ie of the iiland is allotted fur the maintenance of the Brali- 
“ mins tvho inhabit the Pagoda ; and tlnfe, %vitli their families, 
formerly compofed a multitude not leis than forty ihoufa.nl 
fouls, maintained, without labour, by the libeniiity cf fu- 
“ perfiition. Here, as in all the other great Pagodas of India, 
“ the Brahmins live in a fubordination which kiiows no refnl,- 
“ ance, and flumber in a volupUiourncfs %vhich laiotra no 
wants’'.” 

’ Orme’s Ilift. of Milit. TranfaA. of InJoflan, vel. p. t/S. 
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The Ollier fpccies of public buildings -wbich 1 mentioned,, 
were tbofeerc£led for tbe defence of the country. From tuc 
immcnfe plains of Indoftan there arife, in different parts, emi- 
nences and rocks formed by nature to be places of ftrengtb. 
Of thefe the natives early took pofi'effion, and fortifying then 
with works of various kinds, rendered tiiem alinoil iiiiprcg- 
nablc ftations. There feems to have been in feme diilant 
age, a period of general turbulence and dengv-r in Indie, 
when fuch retreats w'erc deemed effentiahy ncceilary to pifolic 
fafety ; for among the duties of magillratcs preferihed by the 
Pundits, one is, that he fliail ereft a flrong fort in the place 
“ where he chufes to rcfide j and ihall build a wall on all tbc 
“ four lides of it, with lowers and battlements, ar-d lhail make 
“ a full ditch around it b” Of thefe fortrcdls fcieral icmain, 
which, both from the appearance of the building.^, and frt m tin 
tradition of the natives, mull have been tontlrucled in very 
remote times. IVIr. Ilodgcs has pablhlicd licws of tluve j)l 
thefe, one of Chiaiar Gur, fituaccd upcai the livtr (nuigc'', 
about fixteen miles above tbc city ctf Benares ” ; tbc fccond, of 
Gwallior, about eighty miles to the fouih of Agra " j the third 
of Bidjegur, in the territory of Benares”. They arc all, pai- 
ticuiarly Gwallior, works of confidcrable magnitude and arc. . 
The fortrefles in Bengal, however, are not to be comp.. \i! nbh 
feverai in the Dcccan. Alk'crgur, Curliamj our, and T vd.u.i- 
bad, arc deemed by the natives to be impregnable •' ; and T mu 
allured, by a good judge, that Afleergur is indeed a mofl ftu- 

^ Introd. to Code of Gentoo Laws, p. exu 
N° I. " NO II. * N** III. 

r Renncl. Mem. p. 133. 139, 
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pendous work, and fo advantageoufly fituated tliat it would be 
extremely difficult to reduce it by force. 

Non is it only from furveying their public works that we are 
juRifiecl in afferting the early proficiency of the Indians in ele- 
gant and ufeful arts ; we are led to form the fame ctmclufion by 
a view of ihofc produdtions of their ingenuity, which were the 
chief articles of their trade with foreign nations. Of thefe the la- 
bours of the Indian loom and needle have, in every age, been the 
moft celebrated ; and fine linen is conjedtured, with fome probabi- 
lity, to have been called by the ancients from the name of 

the river Indus or Si)ulus,near which it was wrought in the higheft 
perfedlion The cotton manufadiircs of India feem anciently 
to have been as mucli admired as they are at prefent, not only 
for their delicate texture, but for the elegance with which fome 
of them arc embroidered, and the beautiful colour of the 
flowers v^rith which others are adorned. From the earlieft: pe- 
riod of European intercourfc with India, that country has been 
dillingulflKd for the number and excellence of the fubftances 
for d)ing vafu/as colours, with which it abounded h The dye 
of the deep blue colour in higheft cflimation among the Romans 
bore the name of //n/uum . From India too, the fubftanec ufed 
hi dying a bright red colour, feems to have been imported '5 

*> Sir William Jones’s Third Difeourfe, p. ^aS. 

' Stuib. lib. XV. p. 1018 A. 1024 B. 

’ Piln. Nat. Hill. hb. x\xv, c. 6. s 27 * 

* Sahi.ifms Exercit. Pliniana; in Solin. i8o, &c. 8io. Salmafius de 
Hainionymis Hyksjatrica, c. 107. Sec NOTE VIII. 
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aud It is well known that both in the cotton and lilk flufli, '^vIiLh 
we now receive from India, the blue and the red : 'X the colours 
of moft confpicuous luOi j lud beauty. But howc”cr much the 
ancients may have adirire 1 thefe produdtions of Tudlan art, 
fome circumftanccp, nhicli I have already mentionc rendered 
their demand for the cotton mauufa(!-tures of India, iar inferior 
to that of modern tirnci • and tl:;s has occafioned the informa- 
tion concernin;^" them which wc a^ceive from the Creek ami 
Roman writers to be very impcrfefl. Wc may conclude, hrw- 
cver, from the wonderful rcfcmblancc of the ancient flatc cf 
India to the modern, that, in every period, the produdlic ns of 
their looms were as various as beautiful. The ingenuity of the 
Indians in other kinds of workmanfhip, particularly in metals 
and in ivory, is mentioned with praife by ancient auhrors, but 
without any particular deferiptiou of their nature h Of thefe 
early produdlions of Indian artifts, there are novv feme Ij'cci- 
mens in Europe, from v.hich it appears that tliey v;eic ac- 
quainted with the method (E engraving upon the h.irdeft fUnics 
and gems ; and, both in the elegance of their dellgns and in 
neatnefs of execution, had arrived at a confidcrablc degree of 
excellence. An ingenious writer maintains, that the art of en- 
graving on gems was probably an Indian invention, and t\r- 
tainly was early improved there, and he fupports this opi: iuu 
by fevcral plaiifiblc arguments'. The Indian engrtved .'‘rug 
of which he has publillicd deferiptions, appear to be the wo; L- 

‘‘ Strabo, lib. xv. p. loup B. Dionyf. Periegics wsf. ici6. 

Rafpe’s Introd. to Taffie’s Defeript. C.UaL oi en^^niveti Gems, 
n. xii. &c. 
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manfhip of a very remote period, as the legends on them are 
ill the Sanfia-eet language 

But it is not only from the improved ftate of mechanic arts 
in India, that we conclude its inhabitants to have been highly 
civilized 5 a proof of this, ftill more convincing, may be deduced 
from tlic early and extraordinary produSions of their genius in 
the fine arts. This evidence is rendered more interefting, by 
being derived from a fource of knowledge which the laudable 
curiofity of our countrymen has opened to the people of 
Europe within thelp few years. That ail the fcience and litera- 
ture pofieffed by the Brahmins, were contained in books written 
in a language, underftood by a few only of the moft learned 
among them, Is a fad which has long been known ; and all the 
Europeans fettled in India during three centuries, have com- 
plained that the Brahmins obftinately refufed to inftrud any 
perfon in this language. But at length, by addrefs, mild treat- 
-nent, and a perfuafion, that the earneftnefs with which inftruc- 
tlcm itfas folicited, proceeded not from any intention of turn- 
ing their religion into derifion, but from a defire of acquiring 
a perfed knowledge of their fclences and literature, their 
fcruples have been overcome. Several Britifla gentlemen are 
now completely mafters of the Sanllcrcet language. The myf- 
terious veil, formerly deemed impenetrable, is removed ; and, 
in the courfe of five years, the curiofity of the public has been 
gratified by two publications as fingular as they were unex- 

Rafpe’s Introd. to Taflie’s Defeript, Catal. of engraved Gems, vol. i. 

74. vo). ii, plate xiii. 
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pefled. The one is n tranflatioa, by Mr. Wilkiup, of aij 
Epifode from the Mahabarat^ an Epic poem, in high cPa- 
mation among the Hindoos, compofed, according to their 
account, by Krccihna Divypayeu Veias, the moft eminent o? 
all their Brahmins, above three thoufand years before the Chrii- 
tian R'ra. The other is Saconiala^ a dramatic poem, written 
about a century before the birth of Chrifl, tranflalcd by Sir 
William Jones. I fliali cndcavoui to give my readers iuch 
a Aiew of the fubjetD; and compufuion of each uf thefe, as 
may enable them to efumate the degree of merit which they 
poflefs. , 

The Mahabarat Is a %m!umInoiis poem,, confifiing of upwards 
of four hundred thoufand lines. Mr. Wilkims h..s tJunlLtcd 
more than a third of it ; but only a fhoit cpifotk’, iuthlcd 
r.aghvat-Gecla, is hitherto puhliflied, and fioin llsis Iptcimcn 
\re muft form an opinion with rclpeel to the wb.ole. 'I'hc 
fubjefl of the poem is a funouaci\i! war between ivvo branches 
of the royal houfe of Blumrut. \\’hcn the forces on each fide 
were formed in the frcUl, and ready to decide the contcfl by the 
fwovd, Arjoon, the favourite and pupil of the god KrccOiiia, 
who accompanied him in this hour of danger, rcc|ucned rd" fiiui 
to caufe his chariot advance between the two hoftiie armies. 
He looked at both armies, and bcliLUi, on ciilur fide, none 
but grandfires, itncles, coufms, tutors, funs, and hr< thers, imar 
relations or bolbm friends; and when he liad gazed for a while, 
and faw thefe prepared for the fight, lie \vas feized with cx~ 
treme^tity and compundion, and tittered his forrow in the 
following words ; — Elaving beheld, O Krccjbhi ! my kindred 

6 “ thus 
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thus waiting anxious for the fight, my members fail me, 
“ my countenance wilhereth, the hair ftandeth an end Upon ray 
body, and all my frame trembleth with horror ! Even Gait-^ 
“ duvy my bow, efcapeth from my hand, and my fkin is parched 
“ and dried up. — When I have deftroyed my kindred, fhali I 
longer look for happincfs ? I wifh not for vidtory, Krecfana ; 
I want not dominion ; I want not pleafure ; for what is do- 
“ minion and the enjoyments of life, or even life itfelf, when 
“ thofe for whom dominion, pleafure, and enjoyment were to 
“ be coveted, have abandoned life and fortune, and {land here 
“ in the field ready for the battle. Tutors, fons, and fathers, 
“ graudfires and grandfons, uncles, nephews, coufms, kindred, 
“ and friends ! Although they would kill me, I wifh not to 
“ fight them ; no not even for the dominion of the three re- 
“ gions of the miiverfe, much lefs for this little earth la 

order to remove his fcruples, Krceflma informs him what was 
the duty of a prince of the Chehteree, or military caft, when 
called to a£t In fuch a fituation, and incites him to perform it 
l)y a variety of moral and philofophical arguments, the nature 
of which I fliall have occafion to confider particularly in another 
part of this Diflfertation. In this dialogue between Krecfhna 
and his pupil, there are feveral paffages which give an high idea 
of the genius of the poet. The fpeecli of Arjoon I have quoted, 
in which he exprefles the anguifhof his foul, mufthave ftruck every 
reader as beautiful and pathetic ; and 1 fhall afterwards produce 
a defeription of the Supreme Being, and ofthe reverence wherewith 
he fhould be worfliippcd, which is fublimc. But while thefc ex- 


» Baghvat Geeta, p. 30, 31. 
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cite our admiration, and confirm us in the belief of a higu degree 
of civilization in that country where fuch a work was produced, 
we are furprifed at the defedt of tafte and of art in the manner 
of introducing this Eplfode. Two powerful armies are drawn 
up in battle-array, eager for the fight ; a young hero and his 
inftrudor are deferibed as ftanding in a chariot of war between 
them ; that furely was not the moment for teaching him the 
principles of philofophy, and delivering eigluecii kAurcs oi 
metaphyfics and theology. 

With regard, however, both to the dramatic and epic poetry 
of the Hindoos, we labour under the diladvantage of being 
obliged to form an opinion from a fingle fpccimcn of caeli, and 
that of the latter, too, (as it is only a part of a L rgc vv.nk,) an 
impcrfedl one. But if, from fuch fcanty m,i*'criah, we may 
venture upon any decifion, it mufl be, th..it oi the the 

drama feems to have been condiiclcd with the nu'fl rorrcil talle. 
This will appear fioin tire obfervations which I now proceed 
to make upon Sacontala. 

It is only to nations confidcrably advanced in rcfincmcnr, tij u 
the drama is a favourite entertainment. The Creeks hviJ : 
for a good time a polifhed people ; Alc.uns and bapj lio had 
compofed their Odes, and Tiiales and .\naxiinandcr had t j enid 
their fchools, before Tragedy made its firll rude eOax in the carl 
of Thefpis ; and a good time cUpfed before it attained loanycon- 
fidcrablc degree of excellence. From the drama ofbacontali, then, 
we muil form an advantageous idea of the Rate of improvement 
in that focicty to whofe tafte it was fuited. In eftiraating its merit, 

liov.xn c", 
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liowever, we muft not apply to it rules of criticifm drawn from Ae 
literature and tafte of nations with which its author was altoge- 
ther unacquainted ; we mud not expcdt the unities of the Greek 
theatre ; we muft not meafure it by our own ftandard of pro- 
priety. Allowance muft be made for local ctiftoras, and (in- 
gular manners, arifing from a ftate of domeftic focicty, an order 
of civil policy, and a fyftcm of religious opinions, very dilTer- 
ent from thofe eftablilhed in Europe. Sacontala is not a regu- 
lar drama, but, like fome of the plays early exhibited on the 
Spanifh and Englilh theatres, is an hiftory in dialogue, un- 
folding events which happened in different places, and during 
a feries of years. When viewed in this light, the fable is in 
general well arranged, the incidents are happily chofen, and 
the viciffitudes in the fituation of the principal perfonages are 
fudden and unexpedled. The unravelling of the piece, how- 
ever, though fome of the circumftances preparatory to it be 
introduced with Ikill, is at laft brought about by the interven- 
tion of fnperior beings, which has always a bad effed, and dif- 
covers fome want of art. But as Sacontala was defeended of a 
celcftial nymph, and under the proteQ:ion of a holy hermit, 
this heavenly inicrpofition may appear Icfs marvellous, and is 
extremely agreeable to the Oriental tafte. In many places of 
this drama it is fimple an.d tender, in fome pathetic j in others 
there is a mixture of comic with wdiat is more ferious. Of each, 
examples might be given. I Chall fclcdfc a few of the firft, both 
bccaufe fimplicity and tendernefs are the charadieriftic beauties 
of the piece, and becaufe they fo little referable the extravagant 
imagery and turgid ftyle of Oriental poetry. 
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SacontalAj the heroine of the drama, a princcfs of hlgli 
birth, had been educated by an holy hermit in a hallowed 
grove, and had palled the early part of her life in rural occu- 
pations and paftoral innocence. When Ihe was about to f|iiit 
this beloved retreat, and repair to the court of a great monurc!^, 
to whom, fhe had been married, Cana, her foiler-father, and 
her youthful companions, thus bewail their own lofs, and ex- 
prefs their willies for her happinefs, in a ftrain of fentiment and 
language pcrfedly fultcd to their paftoral character. 

Hear, O ye trees of this hallowed forcft,hear and proclaim 
“ that Sacontala is going to the palace of her wedded lord ; 
“ file, who drank not, though thiifty, before you were wa- 
“ tered j flie, who cropped not, througlr alTcdion for you, 
“ one of your frefli loaves, though flic would have been 
“ plcafcd with fuch an ornament for her locks ; fhe, whofe 
chief delight was in the fcafon when yoar branches arc 
fpangled with fiowers !” 

Chorus of Wood Nymphs. — May her way be attended 
with profperity ! May propitious breezes fprinklc, for her 
delight, the odoriferous duft of rich bloffoms. May pools 
“ of clear water, green with the leaves of the r frefli 

“ her as fhe walks; and may iliady bianchcs be Li-r deilutc 
“ from the fcorching fun-beams !” 

Sacontala, juft as fhe was departing from tim grove, 
turns to Cana *. “ SuScr me, venerable father ! to addrcis 
“ this Madhavi-creeper, whole red bloffoms inflame the grove.’* 

— — Cana. 
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Cana. “ My child I know thy afFeftion for it.”— — — Saconfe 

** O moft radiant of fhining^ plants, receive my embraces,, and 
“ return them with thy flexible arms ! from this day, though 
“ removed at a fatal diftance, I flball for ever be thine. — O 
beloved father, confider this creeper as myfelf As Ihe ad*- 
vances, Ihe again addrefles Cana: “ Father’, when yon 
“ female antelope, who now moves flowly from the weight of 
“ the young ones with which ihe is pregnant, fhall be deli- 
“ vered of them, fend me, I beg, a kind melTage with tidings*, 

“ of her fafety. — Do not forget.”- Cana. “ My beloved ! 

** I will not forget it.” Sacont. \^opping.~\ “ Ah ! what is 

** it that clings to the Ikirts of my robe, and detains me ?” 

Cana. “ It is thy adopted child, the little fawn, whofe mouth*. 
“ when the fliarp points of Cufa grafs had wounded it, has 
^ been fo often fmeared by thee with the healing oil of Ingudi ; 

“ who has been fo often fed by thee with a handful of Synmaka 
“ grains, and now will not leave the footfteps of his protedrefs.” 

Sacont. “ Why dofi; thou weep, tender fawn, for me who 

“ muft leave our common dwelling-place ? — As thou wafc 
“ reared by me when thou hadft loft thy mother, who died’ 
“ foon after thy birth, fo will my fofter-father attend thee, 
**' when we are feparated, with anxious care. — Return, poor 
“ thing, return*-— -—we muft part.” into Uars?^ 

——Cana. “ Thy tears, my child, ill fuit the occafion, we fhall 
“ all meet again j be firm ; fee the dired road before thcc,^ 
“ and follow it. When the big tear lurks beneath thy beau- 
“ tiful eye-lafhes, let thy refolution check its firft efforts to 
“ difengage itfelf. — In thy paflage over this earth, where 
“ the paths are now high, now low, and the true path fcl- 
5 “ dom. 
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dom diftlnguiChed, the traces of thy feet muft needs be ua- 
“ equal ; but virtue will prefs thee right onward 

From this fpecimen of the Indian drama, every reader o?' 
good tafte, I flioald imagine, will be fatisfied, that it is only 
among a people of poliflied manners and delicate fentiments 
that a compolition fo fimple and corred. could be produced or 
reliflied. 1 obferve one inftance in this drama of that wild 
•extravagance fo frequent in Oriental poetry. The monarch, 
in replacing a bracelet which had dropped from the arm (/ 
Sacontala, thus addrefics her ; “ Look, my darling, this is the 
“ new moon which left the firmament in honour of fuperior 
“ beauty, and having defeended on your enchanting wrifl, 
“ hath joined both its horns round it in the fliapc <.)f a 
bracelet But this is the fpccch of an cnrapiurcd youny 
man to his mifiiefs, and in every age and nation exaggerated 
praife is expeded fiom the mouth of lovers. Dramatic 
exhibitions feem to liave been a favoiuitc amufement of 
the Hindoos as well as of other civilized nations. “ The 
tragedies, comedies, farces, and mufical pieces of the In- 
“ dian theatre, would fill as many volumes as that of any 
** nation in ancient or modern Europe. They arc all in vtile 
where the dialogue is elevated, and in pr()ic where it is 
familiar; the men of rank and learning arc reprefented 
“ fpeaking pure Sanfciil, and the women Pracut, whitli 
“ little more than the language of the Bralunins, melted d«v\u 
“ by a delicate articulation to the foftiiefs of Italian ; while the 

‘ Ad ill. p, 36. 
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low perfons of the drama fpeak the vulgar diale£ls of the 
“ feveral provinces which they are fuppofed to inhabit 

V. The attainments of the Indians in fcience, fumifh an 
additional proof of their early civilization. By every perfon 
who has vifitcd India in ancient or modern times, its inhabi- 
tants, cither in tranfadions of private bufinefs, or in the con- 
duiS: of political affairs, have been deemed not inferior to the 
people of any nation in fagacity, acutenefs of underftanding^ 
or addrefs. From the application of fuch talents to the cultiva- 
tion of fcience, an extraordinary degree of proficiency might hayc 
been expedled. The Indians were, accordingly, early celebrated 
on that account, and fome of the mofl eminent of the Greek 
philofophers travelled into India, that, by converfmg with the 
fages of that country, they might acquire fome portion of the 
knowledge for which they were diftinguifhed The accounts, 
however, w’-hich we receive from the Greeks and Romans, of 
the fciences which attracted the attention of the Indian philo- 
fophers, or of the difeoveries W'hich they had made in them, 
are very imperfe£t. I'o the refearches of a few intelligent 
perfons, who have vifitcd India during the courfe of the three 
laft centuries, we are indel)ted for more ample and authentic 
information. But from the rehnSIance with which the Brah- 
mins communicate their fciences to ftrangers, and the inability 
of Europeans to acquire much knowledge of them, while, like 
the myfteries of their religion, they were concealed from vul- 

Preface to Sacont. by Sir William Jones, p. ix. See NOTE IX. 

'■ Bntckeri Hith Philofoph. vol. i. p. 190. 
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gar eyes 111 an unknown tongue, tins information was .u'cjuncd 
flowly and with great difficulty. The fame obfervation, fiovv” 
ever, which I made concerning our knowledge of the date t 
the fine arts among the people of India, is applica!>lc to tiuit < I 
their progrefs in fcieuce, and the jirefent age is the fuf lur- 
nifhed with fufficient evidence upon which to found a dcciiivt* 
judgment with refpedt to cither. 

Science, when viewed as disjoined from religion, ibe cm - 
fideration of which I referve for another head, is employed in 
contemplating either the operations of the undcrftaiiding, the 
exercife of our moral powers, or the nature and qualities of 
external objeds. The firft is denominated logic ; the fLCoiui 
ethics ; the third phyfics, or the knowledge of nature. \\ i‘ fi 
refpedto the early progrefs in cultivating each of theie leicna- 
in India, we arc in pofleffionof fads idiich meat aticution. 

But, prior to the confidcration of them, it is proper to exa- 
mine the ideas of the Brahmins %vlth refped. to mind itfeif, 
for if thefe were not juft, all their theories coijccniing its ope- 
rations mufthave been erroneous and fanciful. The diftindlou 
between matter and fpirit appears to have been carl)- known b) 
the philofopbers of India, and to the latter they af’ciibcd many 
powers, of which they deemed the farmer to be incapable; 
and when we recoiled how inadequate otir conceptions arc 
of every objed that docs not fail under the cogni/ance the 
fenfes, we may affirm (if allowance be made for a peculiar no- 
tion of the Hindoos which ffiali be afterwards explained) that 
no defeription of the human foul is more fuited to the dignity 

of 
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of its nature than that given by the author of the Mahabarat. 

“ Some,” fays he, “ regard the. foul as a wonder, others hear 
“ of it with aflonifhment, but no one knoweth it. The wea- 
pon divideth it not ; the fire burneth it not ; the water cor- 
rupteth it not ; the wind drieth it not away ; for it is indi- 
“ vifible, inconfumablc, incorruptible j it is eternal, imiverfal, 

“ permanent, immovable ; it is invifible, inconceivable, and 
“ unalterable After this view of the fentiments of the 
Brahmins concerning mind itfelf, we may proceed to con- 
fider their ideas with refpedt to each of the fciences, in that 
tripartite arrangement which I mentioned. 

ill. Logic and Metaphyfics. On no fubjed has the hu- 
man underftanding been more exercifed than in analyfmg its 
own operations. The various powers of the mind have been 
examined and defined, The origin and progrefs of our ideas 
have been traced ; and proper rules have been preferibed, of 
proceeding from the obfcrvatlon of fails to the eftablifhment of 
principle*-, or from the knowledge of principles to form ar- 
rangements eif feience. The phllofophcrs of ancient Greece 
■were highly celebrated for their proficiency in thcle abftrufe 
fpeculations ; and, in their difeuffions and arrangements, difeo- 
vered fuch depth of thought, and acutenefs of difeernment, 
that their fyfteras of Logic, particularly that of the Peripa- 
tetick School, have been deemed moft diftinguiflied efforts of 
human rcafon. 


^ Baghvat-Gceta, p. 37. 
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But fmce we became acquainted, in fomc degree, with llis 
literature and fcicnce of the Hindoos, we find that as foon as 
men arrwe at that llage in focial life, when they can turn their 
attention to fpcculativc inquiries, the human mind will, in c .%t’_ 
region of the earth, difplay nearly the fame powers, and p...- 
cced in Its invcAigations and difcovcrics by nearly fimilar Hep . 
From Abiil F;./.c!’o (.•ompendiur.i of il;e piiliofipliy ' of the Hin- 
doos, tiic knowledge of wL'ich he acquired, a.-. I.c hi Fnuh up 
by aiiociating intimately with the moil learned nnii oi iL., 
nation ; from the fpccimen of their logical cciut.i i.^'l 

in that portion of the Shaftcr publifhed by Golouel Dotv , anti 
from many padages in the Baghvat-Gccta, it appears that il - 
fame ipccubtlons whicli occupied the piiilofophcrs of C,'a<.e.. 
had engaged the attention of the Indian llrahmius ; a d she 
theories of the former, eitb.cr concerning thccpialitie.i < i cxtcni d 
objcils, or the nature of our own ideas, were not more inge- 
nious than ihofe of the ialier. I'o define with accuracy, to 
diftinguifli with acutenefs, and to reafnn with fubtlcty, arc 
charadteriftics of both ; and in both, the fame excefs of rctitic- 
ment, in attempting to analyfe thofe operations of mind which 
the faculties of man 'were not formed to comprehend, led iitrie- 
times to the moft falfe and dangerous concli'Jious. 'i'h.i' 
tical philofopljy, which denies l.he e\iilence of tiic ,Li 
world, and aiferts notidng to l;c jvai but our own ith..-, fv.iu ; 
to have been known in India as well as in Europe ; and >.!ic 
fages of the Eafl, as they w’erc indelued to philtf pliy for th>. 


s Aycen Akbery, vol. iii. p. 95, &c, ' Diilut-t'.inn, p. ' Msis, Ac» 

* Dow’s DiflErtation, p. Ivii. A)miAkl'wy, vol. iii, p. wA. 
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Imowicugc of oony iinportant tmtlip, were not more e^iempt 
tlian inofc of tlic Wefi; from its delufions and errors. 


2d, Ethics. This fcicnce, which has for its objed, to afccr- 
tai n what di ftinguilhcs virtue from vice*, to InveO igate what motives 
lliculd prompt men to ad, and to preferibe rules for the con- 
dud of life, as it is of all other the raoft iiiterefting, feems to have 
deeply engaged the attention of the Brahmins. Their fentiments 
with refped to thefe points were various, and, like the philofophers 
of Greece, the Brahmins were divided into feds, diftinguifhed 
by maxims and tenets often diametrically oppofite. That fed with 
whofe opinions we are, fortunately, beft acquainted, had efta- 
bliflied a fyftcra of morals, founded on principles the mofl: ge- 
nerous and dignified which unafiifled rcafon is capable of dif- 
covering. Man, they taught, was formed, not for Ipeculation 
or mdolciice, but for adion. He is born, not for bimfelf 
alone, but for his fellow men. The happinefs of the fociety 
of whicli he is a member, the good of mankind, are his ulti- 
mate and highcll objeds. In chufing what to prefer or to 
i\jcd, the juftnefs and propriety of his choice arc the only con- 
f idcrations to which he Ihould attend. The events which may 
follow his adions arc s’ot in i-.ls own power, and whether they 
be profperous or adverfc, as long as he is fatisfied with the pu- 
rity of tlic motives which induced him to ad, he can enjoy 
that approbation of his own mind, which conflitutes genuine 
liappinefs, independent of the power of fortune or the opinions 
of other men. “ Man (fays the author of the Mahabarat) 
“ enjoyeth not freedom from adion. Every man is invoJun- 
“ tarily urged to ad by thofe principles which are inherent in 
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“ his nature. He who reftraineth his active faculties, and fit - 
“ teth down with his mind attentive to the objeds ot Iiis 
“ fenfes, may be called one of an aftrayed foul. The man is 
“ praifed, who having fubdued all his paffions, peiformclh 
‘‘ with his adive faculties all the fundlions of life "uconcerned 
“ about the event Let the motive be in the deed, and not 
“ in the event. Be not one whofc motive for action is tlie 
“ hope of reward. Let not thy life be I'pent in iuaClion. 
“ Depend upon application, perform thy Outv, Jl 

“ thought of the confequcnce, and make the cnent etjua’, 
“ whether it terminate in good or in evi! ; for llicli :ui equality 
“ is called Tog [i. e. attention to what is fpiritual]. Seek an 
“ afylum then in wifdom alone ; for the mllerable and nnhuppy 
“ are fo on account of the event of th’pgs Mci who arc 
” endued with true wifdom arc unmiiuifu! of good or ctil in 
“ this world. Study then to obtain this applieniou of ihv 
“ underflanding, for fuch appiicaff u in bufincfs is a prceii lu, 
“ art. Wife men who have abandemd all thought (dThe ftuit 
“ which is produced from thtir actions, are freed from tlic 
“ chains of birth ; and go to the regions of eternal hap- 
“ pinefsV’’ 

Prom thefe, and other paflliges which I might h. \c quottd, 
we learn that the didinguifliiing dodiincs of the St ie d Soliool 
were taught in India many ages before the birtli of iu>, and 
inculcated with a perfuafive eanieftncfs nearly refembllng that 
of Epidetus; and it is not without aflonllluncnt that we find 
the tenets of this manly adive philofophy, which feem to be 

^ Baghvat-Geeta, p. 44. J Ibid. p. 40. 
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formed only for men of the moft vigorous fplrit, preferibed as 
the rule of condudl to a race of people more eminent for the 
gentleiiefs of their difpofition than for the elevation of their 
minds. 

3d, Physics. In all the fciences which contribute towards 
extending our knowledge of nature, in mathematics, mecha- 
nics, and aflronomy, Arithmetic is of elementary ufe. In 
whatever country then wc find that fuch attention has been 
paid to the improvement of arithmetic as to render its opera- 
tions mofl cafy and correct, we may prefume that the fciences 
depending upon it have attained a fuperior degree of perfection. 
Such improvement of this fcience we find in India. While, 
among the Greeks and Romans, the only method ufed for the 
notation of numbers was by the letters of the alphabet, which 
necefiarily rendered arithmetical calculation extremely tedious 
and operofe, the Indians had, from time immemorial, employed 
for the fame purpofe the ten cyphers, or figures, now univeiially 
known, and by means of them performed every operation in. 
arii’amelic with the greateft facility and expedition. By the 
happ)' invention of giving a different value to each figure ac- 
cording to it', change of place, no more than ten figures are 
needed in calculations the mod complex, and of any given 
extent ; and arithmetic is the moft perfed: of all the fciences. 
The Arabians, not long after their fettlement in Spain, intro- 
duced this mode of notation into Europe, and were candid 
enough to acknowledge that they had derived the knowledge 
of it from the Indians. Though the advantages of this mode 
of notation are obvious and great, yet fo ilowly do mankind 

2 adopt 
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adopt new Live ar O’! IS, th:.i die iiic of It Wucfor fomc time ct ifniJ 
lo fcience ; by decrees, however, men of b’lfuicis relii qi'ifbr i 
the former cumber feme method of computation by lellers, m ^ 
ibe Indian arillim :uc cmno i ilo ;;^cricra' ufi ihroitgliout Eu- 
rope It is now fo familiar and fimpE, that C c logcnuitv 
of the people, to whom wm arc indebted for the iiiictuion, i. 
leis oblervcd and icA ccicbratcd than it merit". 


The Allronomy of the Indians is a pi oof ftill r’f'ir cuj fpE 
cuous of their extraordinary progi-cik in fcicncc. '1 he .men- 
tion and fuccefs with which they hndied the motions of ilu 
heavenly bodies were fo little known to the Giccksand Romans 
that it is hardly mentioned by them but in tlic moll ciirl'o''y 
manner". But as foou as the Mab.oniidins dl J'l’ibvd an In- 
terconrfc with the natives of Inu’ii, they obfr.cd .tk! cck > aud 
the fuperiority of their aftrononiiud Lnov. Kdqe. Of the 1‘n- 
ropeans who viOted India aftr • the conimuniealion \i 1th It 
the Cape of Good Hope was dilcoveivd, hi. lh'''''‘r, .m in- 
quifitive and pbilofuphical travelkr, wm one of the fill who 
learned that the Indians had long applied to the lledy < }' 
aftronomy, and had made confidcrablc prourcA in ll.al !i i *’ > 
His information, however, fectns to have bron i t ’ 

and iriperfeft. We arc indebted for I. i' 
the great pruiicicncy c f I i h. i i m i. . s s ' ' W t' 
loM.deULuuheiCjt hr, on his letnrufo.m hi cmb.fy to hi n, 

MontucU nift. dcs Mathemat. tom. i. p. 360, Ac. 

*’ Strabo, lib. xv. p. 10^7 A. Dim, htricy v. 1173. 

*’ Voyages, tom. ii. p, 145, Sic, 

brought 
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brouglit with him au eslrail; from a Siamefc raaaufciipt, ■winch A. D.i^S;. 
contained tables and rules for calculating the places of the fan 
and moon. The manner In w^hich thefe tables were connrufl.cd 
rendered the principles on which they were founded extreme' 
ly obfeure, and it required a commentator as converfant in 
ailrononi’cal calculaticn as the celebrated Caffini, to explain the 
meaning of lliia curious fragment. The epoch of the Siamefe 
tables correfponds to the 21ft of March, A. D. 638. Another 
fet of tables was Iranfmitted from Chrifnabouram, in the Gar- 
nalic, the epoch of which anfwers to the loth of March, 

A. D, T491 . A third fet of tables came from Narfapour, and the 
epoch of them goes no farther back than A. D. 1569. The 
fourth and moft. curious fet of tables was publiflied by M. le 
Gentil, to whom they were communicated by a learned Brah- 
min of Tirvalore, a fraall town on the Coromandel coah, 
about twelve miles weft of Negapatam. The epoch of thefe 
tables is of high antiquity, and coincides with the beginning of 
the celebrated mra of the Calyougham or Collce Joguc, which 
coiuincnccd, according to the Indian account, three thor- 
faud ore hundred and two years before the b'rth of 
Chri.l . 

IhiEsr, four fets of tables have been c.xamincd and compared 
by M. Bailly, W’ho with fingular felicity of genius has con- 
joined au uncommon degree of eloquence with the patient re- 
icarches of an aftronomer, and the prr> 5 oiind inveftigaions of 
a gcoaietriciau. Ells calcuialions have been vended, and his 
t^afuuings have been illuftratcd and extended by hir. Playfair, 


iH 


See note X 
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in a very mafterly Diflertation, publiflved in the Traiifadions of 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh 

Instead of attempting to follow them in reafonings and 
calculations, which, from their nature, are often abftruie and 
intricate, I fliall fatisfy myfelf with giving fuch a general 
view of them as is fuited to a popular work. This, I hope, 
may convey a proper idea of what has been publiflieu concern- 
ing the aftronomy of India, a fubjciTc too curious and impor- 
tant to be omitted in any account of the Rate of fcicncc in tliut 
country ; and, without interpofing any judgment of my 
own, I flial! leave each of my readers to form Ins (nvn 
opinion. 

It may be confidcred as the general refuft of all the inqui- 
ries, reafonings, and calculations, witli rclpucl: to Indian aflro- 
nomy, which have hitherto been made public, “ Tfiat the 
“ motion of the heavenly bodies, and more jiarilcularly tlicir 
“ fuuation at the commencement of the different epochs to 
“ which the four fets of tables refer, arc afeertaiued ru'th 

great accuracy ; and that many of the elements <,!' t’l ;r i.J- 
“ culations, cfpecially for very remote age^, err verbieJ h’. an 
** aftoainuiig coincidence wi;h the (af/h's < f the nn licrit a.Iru- 
“ nomy of Eiu-ope, niien improved by tl.e hlefl and snofl nice 
“ dcdufliuns from the theory of gravitation. ” "lleil eoncluiions 
are rendered peculiarly intcrciVmg, by the evidence nhieh tlicy 
.afford of an advancement in fcicncc unexampled in the hiftory 


' Vol. ii. p. 135. 
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of rude nations. The Indian Brahmins,- who annually clrcu- ; 

late a kind of almanack, containing aftroiiomical predictions 
of feme of the more remarkable phenomena in the heavens, 
fuch as the new and full moons, the eclipfes of the fun and 
moon, are in pofleffion of certain methods of calculation, 

•which, upon examination, are found to involve in them a very 
extenfive fyfleni of aftronomical knowledge. M. le Gentil, a 
French aflronoraer, had an opportunity, while in India, of ob- 
ferving two eclipfes of the moon, which had been calculated 
by a Brahmin, and he found the error in either to be very in* 
confiderable. 

The accuracy of thefe refults is lefs furprifing than the juft* 
nefs and fcientific nature of the principles on which the tables, 
by which they calculate, are conftrudted. For the method of 
prediding eclipfes which is followed by the Brahmins, is of a 
kind altogether different from any that has been found in the 
pofleffion of rude nations in the infancy of afironomy. 

In Chaldfca, and even in Greece, in the early ages, 
the method of calculating eclipfes w^as founded on the obfer- 
vation of a certain period or cycle, after which the eclipfes of 
the fun and moon return nearly in the fame order ; but there 
was no attempt to analyfe the different circumffaaces on which 
the cclipfe depends, or to deduce its phenomena from a precife 
knowledge of the motions of the fun and moon. This laft 
was referved for a more advanced period, when geometry, as 
well as arithmetic, were called in to the affiftance of afironomy, 
and if it was attempted at all, feems not to have been attempted 
with fuccefs before the age of Hipparchus. It is a method of 

R r this 
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this fuperlor LItiJ, founded on principles, and on an anal) Cs 
of the motions of the fun and moon, wliich guides the caicu- 
iatlons of the Brahmin'!, and they never employ any of the 
grofler efdmations, uhich were the pride of the fuR aftrouo- 
mers in Egypt and Chaldcea. 

The Brahmins of tlie prefont times arc guided in their cal- 
culations by thefe principles, though they do not nov' uuder- 
ftand them ; they know only the ufe of the n.Lko wlnLi^ me in 
their poffeffion, but are unacquainted %\ith the method of 
their conftruflion. The Brahmin who ^if^ted hi. le (Tjtil 
at Pondicherry, and inftruded him in the ufe of the Indian 
tables, had no knowledge of the principles of Ins . 1, and d'.f- 
covered no curiofily concerning tlte nature of hi. L Chntilh ob- 
fervations, or about the inilruinents %vliich hotirq !o\uI. He 
was equally ignorant with rcfuccl to the atitiiois of tlu fc tables ; 
and whatever is to be karnt eouceniing the time or pkv'e cif fluir 
conftrudion, mull Ic deduced fn-m the labivS ihemftlvcs. One 
fet of thefe tables (as was formerly ttbilived) profefs t(» be as 
old as the beginning of the Calyougham, or to go bark to the 
year 310a before the Ghriftiau a“ra j hut as nothing (it may i c 
fuppofed) is eaficrthauforanaftronomer to give toh’* laMo' \.h it 
date he plcafcs, and, by calcnLuii'' ^ h’.vkw.'d, t iiii'i .'i .u 
epoch of any alli..,nid ntlquit_j, t'.< 1 \ is tf : iw }> dian 

aftronomy to fo ruUety. an in’ijn .1 e n I to l^e admiltetl 
without examination. 

Til AT examinadonhasticcordingiy bccuiuAitutcd by hi. Bailly, 
and the rcfult of his inqtfirics is aliened to be, that tlie allro- 

nomy 
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nomy of India Is founded on. obfervatlons which cannot Le of 
a much later date than the period above mentioned. For the 
Indh a tables rcorefent the ftatc of the heavens at that peiiod 
wiin nllouiiliing exadnefs ; and there is between them and the 
calculations of our modern aflronomy fuch a conformity, with 
rcfpccl to tuofe ages, as could refull from nothing, but 
hum the aulbors of tiie former having accurately copied from 
nature, and having delineated truly the face of the heavens, in 
the age wherein they lived. In order to give fome idea of 
the high degree of accuracy in the Indian tables, I Ihall feled 
a few inftanccs of it, out of many that might be produced. 
The place of the fun for the aftronomical epoch at the begin- 
ning of the Calyougham, as dated in the tables of Tirvalore, is 
only forty-feven minutes greater than by the tables of M. de la 
Caille, when correded by the calculations of M. de la Grange. 
The place of the moon, in the fame tables, for the fame epoch, 
is only thirty-feven minutes diSerent from the tables of Mayer. 
The tables of Ptolemy, for that epoch, are erroneous no 
lefs than ten degrees with refped to the place of the fun, and 
cle^ cn degrees xrith refped to that of the moon. The accele- 
ration of the moon’s motion, reckoning from the beginning of 
the Calyougham to the prefent time, agrees, in the Indian ta- 
bles, with thofe of Mayer to a fmglc minute. The inequality 
of the fun’s motion, and the obliquity of the ecliptic, which 
were both greater in former ages than they are now, as repre- 
fented in the tables of Tirvalore, are almoft of the prccife 
quantity that the theory of gravitation affigns to them three 
thoufand years before the Chriftian mra. It is accordingly for 
thofe very remote ages (about 5000 years diftaut from the 
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piefeat) tliat tlicir a.’n lomy is m oft accurate, and the nearer 
we come down to our c ' times, the conformity of its refults 
with ours diminiflres. Ii teems -eafonaole to fuppofe, that the 
time when its rules are moft accurate, is the time when the ob- 
fervations weie made on which tnefe rules are founded. 

In fupport of this conclufiion, M. Bailly maintains that 
none of all the aftionoinical I'yftems of s^iuece rt Pei fu, or of 
Tartary, from fome of which it n.ight lie li.h'OsL d t'nt the 
Indian tables were copied, can be made to ajpc'c i\iih them, 
efpecially when we calculate for very remote age'. The lapc- 
rior perfedlion of the Indian tables becomes always more con- 
ipicuous as we go f.irther back into antiquity. This fiicw, 
likewife, how diificuli it is to couftruift any attronomie. 1 ta! h , 
which will agree with the ftate of the heavens for a peu< «.! io 
remote from the time when the tables v;cte couhruded, a> four 
or five th.w’faiLAd years. It is only from aftronumy in ita moil 
advanced ftate, fuch as it has attained in modem Iluropc, tlud: 
fuch accuracy is to be expected. 

When an eftimatc is endeavoured to be made of the gcomc-* 
tricalflvill neceffary for the couftrudion of the Indian table*' and 
rules, it is found to be very confidcrable ; and, IrePde I'l km - 
ledge of elementary geometry, it muf. ! a\e mquiud i ' tin ai.tl 

Lcilcal tiig,ouonKt'y,crfo'iit<hingC(|n!'.aknltotlie’n, ti 
Vvith certain methods of approximating to the vahies of ge i- 
mctiical magnitudes, which feem to life veiy far alxte the 
elements of any of thofc fcicnces. Some of thcil lall m.uk 
alfo very clearly (although this has not been ohfcrvctl by W. 

BaiUy) 
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Bailly) that the places to which thefe tables are adapted, muft 
be fituatcd between the Tropics, becaufe they are altogether in- 
applicable at a greater diftance from the Equator. 

From this long indudion,the conclufion which feems obvioufly 
to rcfult is, that the Indian aftronomy is founded upon obferva- 
tions which w^ere made at a very early period ; and when we 
confider the exa£l agreement of the places which they aflign fo 
the fun and moon, and other heavenly bodies, at that epoch, 
with thofe deduced from the tables of De la Caille and Mayer, 
it ftrongly confirms the truth of the pofition which I have been 
endeavouring to eftablifh, concerning the early and high ftate of 
civilization in India. 

Before I quit this fubjedV, there is one circumftance which 
merits particular attention. All the knowledge which we have 
hitherto acquired of the principles and conclufions of Indian 
aftronomy is derived from the fouthern part of the Carnatic, 
and the tables are adapted to places fituated betw^een the meri- 
dian of Cape Comorin and that which pafles through the 
eaftern part of Ceylon The Brahmins in the Carnatic ac- 
knowledge that their fcicnce of aftronomy was derived from the 
North, and that their method of calculation is denominated 
FaMam^ or New, to difttnguiih it from the Siddantam^ or an- 
cient method cftabliftted at Benares, which they allow to be 
much more perfeft ; and we learn from Abul Fazel, that all the 
aftrunomers of Indoftan rely entirely upon the precepts con- 
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t?ined iu a book called Sjorej A'/’k/wZ, conipoleu L. v''*y u:- 
raote period It i& maiiiicrjy iioin tuio Look ih.,L I c i.'iclhoJ 
to which ihe Bralimir.s of the Eo’Jth gave t!ie name ^>1, huAla’i- 
tara is taken. Ben ires has been Lv .n time im ”u iuCii.il liie 
Athens of India, the isfidcncc of the inofc Iea.%.. ! rrahini'"', 
and the feat both of fcience and liic.\itura. 'i’iior., .1 is irghl)" 
probable, whatever remains of the lUscient aflrcnomical knov- 
icJgc and diicoverIo> of tiie BiVih'n'op ii till! ] referved In 
ail enlightened age and nation, an 1 Juii.a', a .. ’ dld‘n'’!'!iiK.d 

by a fuccefilon of die moft fplcndid and fuccefful uaucitaiaiig . 
to extend the knowledge of nature, it is an olijcdl woriliy u'' 
public attention, to lake mcafurcs for obtaining pidicfilon ofal! 
that time has fpared of the philofophy and inventions of the 
moft early and inoft iiighly civi!i/.cd pec*ple of the Bail. It is 
with peculiar advantages Oreal Britain may cugagi i i tlii ^ ! ind- 
able undertaking. Benares ic fuhjcd to i''S dominitm; the con- 
lidence of the Brahmins has been fo far gaii.t.cl as to rendt r 
them coiaminfuMtive ; li me cf our eountrjnu’ i are acqu lii \A 
with that facred language in which the niiiUii^'* but a td' idi- 
gion and of fcience are recorded ; movcincnt and aAivity har. 
been given to a fpirit of inquiry throughout all the Britilh. 
cfiabliiliracnts in India; perfons who vilited that country vith 
other views, though engaged in occupations of a very difei,': 
kind, are now carrying on fcientillc and literar)' k Ian b, with 
ardour and fuccels. Nutliing ftems ;u.w tf he v'Mutin I nt tliat 
thofe entruiled with tiic iuhninifU.iUun of the Ihitiih vinjnie iu 


* Aycen Akbery, iii- p. 8. 

* M, Bernkr, in the year i668, faw a !arj,e hall in Btnares fillcii with the 
works of the Indian philofophcrs, phylkians, and poets. Vo)'. li. p. 148. 
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India, llioulcl enable fome perfon, capable, by his talents and libe- 
rality of fcntlment, of inveftigadng and explaining the more ab- 
ftrufe parts of Indian philofophy, to devote his whole time to that 
important objedt. Thus Great Britain may have the glory of 
exploring fully that extenfive field of unknov>'n fcience, which 
the Academicians of France had the merit of firft opening to 
the people of Europe 


VI. The laft evidence which I fliall mention of the early and 
high civilization of the ancient Indians, is deduced from the con- 
fideration of their religious tenets and praQiccs. The infiitutions 
of religion, publicly eftabliilrcd in all the cxteufive countries 
firetching from the Banks of the Indus to Cape Comorin, pre- 
fent to view an afpedl nearly fimilar. They form a regular and 
complete fyftcm of fupcrfiition, ftrengihencd and upheld by 
every thing wtiich can excite the reverence and feenre tlic attach- 
ment of tlic people. The temples, confccratcd to their deities, 
are m^gnifeent, and adorned not only with rich offerings, 
but uiih the moil exquifite works in painting and fculplorc, 
wl.'.ci die artifi'^, hijicfi in erdmation among them, were ca- 
pable I f env..".ting. The lites and ceremouks of their vrorihip 
.are |oujp. ... r-i I dde ui'd, rnl the performance of them not 
only mingles in all tlie Iran iud. as of common life, but con- 
iriutes an cifcntial part of them. The Brahmins, who, as mi- 
ntileis cf ierp,hon, prclidc in all its funSions, are elevated 
jJ)o\e c'-ery other < rdor of men, by an origin deemed not only 
nmrc’i. hie, Lut avlrno';. lodged to be facred. They have clla- 
Lli bed among thcmfelvcs a rc,.ukr hierarchy and gradation of 
rr. he, whkh, by feaidng fubordinaiion in their own order. 

See NOTE Xi. 
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adds weight to their authority, and gives them a more abf<>hite 
dominion over the minds of the people. This dominion they 
fiipport by the command of the immenfc revenues wiih which 
the liberality of princes, and the zeal of pilgrims and uoro'ces, 
have enriched their Pagodas 

It is far from my Iniention to enter Into any minute detail 
with rerpeQ: to this vaft and complicated lyftem of f '’'liou. 
An attempt to enumerate the multitude of deities tvhich aie 
the objeds of adoration in India; to dclcribc the Jj'lendoiir oi' 
worlhip in their Pagodas, and the immenfe variety of their 
rites and ceremonies ; to recolint the various attributes and func- 
tions wiiich the craft of priefts, or the credulity of the people, 
have aferibed to their divinities; efpccially if I were to m com- 
pany all this with a review of the aumernus and r.fien lanciiul 
Ipeculations and theories of learned men (>u this fuhjed, would 
require a tvork of great magnitude. 1 lhall, thercha-e, on thi , 
as on fome of the former heads, coniine mafeif to the piccifc 
point which I have kept unifonnly in view, and liy coniidcring 
the Ilate of religion in India, I ihall endeavour not only to 
throw additional light on the Hate of civilization in tluit coun- 
try, but I flatter myfclf that, at the fiime time, I fliall lie c.Me to 
give what may be confideivd as a Jhetui and outline of the 
hiflory and pregrefs of fliperPiUou and fahe ullgioniu evuy 
region of the earth. 

L We may obferve, that, in every country, the received 
mythology, or fyftem of fupcrlUtious belief, with all the rites 

“ Roger. Porte Ouveite, p. 39, 209, &c» 
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and cercmonic& which it prcfcribes is Tormed in the in^ncy of 
fociety, in rnilc and barbarous times. True religion is as dif- 
fc!c:iL from luperilition in its origin; as in its nature. The for^ 
mer is tlie oiTspring of rcafon chcrifhcd by fcience, and at- 
talus to its liigheft pcrfcfticu in ages of light and imprcvemeui. 
Iguci^mcc and fear give biith to the LrUer, audit Is alv/ays in Jic 
darl'.c'l periods that it acquires the greateft vigour. That uumeroua 
pait of the human fpecies whofe lot is labour, whofe principal 
and alraoft foie occupation is to fecurc ii;bi’ir(.cnce, has nei- 
ther Icifure nor capacity for entering into teat path of li/.ricetc 
and rciined ipccnlation, which conduTc to the hno./le sge ol 
the principles of rational religion. When the intcliedtuai 
powers are juft beginning to unfold, and their ftrft feeble ex- 
ertions are direfted towards a few objecls of primary ncceSity 
and life ; when the faculiies of tho mind are fo limited as not 
to have formed general and abftradc ideas j when language is fo 
barren as to be dcllitute of names to diftinguifti any thing not 
perceivable by feme of the fenfes ; it is prepofterous to expif: 
that men ihould be capable of tracing the relation between eTed- 
and their c iidbs ; or to fuppofc that they f'Cidd rife frem 'i.e 
contcniplai'on of the former to the difeover) of tin L.'.cr, and 
form juft concejitious of o ic Supri’-c ihing, tn the Creator 
and Governor of the unjverlc. TJic itlea oi creation is I’o fa- 
miliar, wherever the mind is enlarged by fciencc, and illumi- 
nated by revelation, that wc feldom rededl how profound and 
abttruic tlie idea is, or confidcr what progrefs man nuift have 
made in obfervation and refe.'inli, be 'ore lie could urivc at any 
diilind kno*vlcdgc of this ehmentary principle in religion. 
But even in its rude ftale, the human mind, formed for reli- 

S s gioth 
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glon, opens to tl:c reccpuoii of ideas, wHch arc deflincd, rvlicn 
correQed and refined, to be the great fourcc of conioiatioa 
amiud; the calauiitles of life. Thefe apprehenfioas, howc\ct, 
are originally indifanG; and perplexed, and fecni to be fug- 
gefted rather by the dread of impending evils, than to fiow 
from gratitude for blclfings received. While nature holds on 
her courfe with uniforru and undifturbed regularity, men enjoy 
the benefits rcfulting from if, without inuGi in pairy concern- 
ing its caufe. But every deviation from this regular coauc 
roufes and aftoniflres them. When they behold events lo \\liich 
they are not acciiftomcd, they fcarch for the caul'es of them rriih 
eager curiofity. Their nndcrftanding is often unable to difeo- 
ver thefe, but imagination, a more forward and ardent fiieuhy 
of the mind, decides without hefitation. It aferibe-- the extra- 
ordinary occurrences in nature to tlic influence of luvifilfle 
beings, and fuppofes the thunder, the hurricane, and the earth- 
quake, to be the immediate cffedl: of tlicir agency. Alarmed 
by thefe natural evils, and expofed, at the iame titne, to many 
dangers and difaflcrs, which are unavoidalilc in the early and 
uncivilized (late of fociety, men have rccourfe for protedlon to 
power fuperior to what is humatr, and the rites or praclicc- 
which bear any rcfemblancc to a£ts of religion have it for thvi.’ 
objcdl to avert evils which they fuffer or dread f 

In the fecond volume of the Hiflory of America, p. of fifth 
I gave nearly a fimi’ur account of the ougin of ialfc religion, liiftead of la- 
bouring to convey the f.tme ideas in difil-rent language, I have inferted here 
fome paragrajshs in the fame words I then ufed. 
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II. As fuperftldoa and falfe religion take their rife, in every 
country, from nearly the fame fentiments and apprehenfions, 
the invifiblc beings, who are the firft objects of veneration, have 
every where a near refemblance. To conceive an idea of one 
fuperintending mind, capable of arranging and directing all the 
warious operations of nature, feems to be an attainment far 
beyond the powers of man in the more early ftages of bis pro- 
grefs. Plis theories, more fuited to the limited fphere of his own 
obfervation, are not fo refined. He fuppofes that there is a 
diftindl; caufc of every remarkable cfFedi:, and aferibes to a fe- 
parate power every event which attracts his attention, or excites 
his terror. He fancies that it is the province of one deity to 
point the lightning, and, with an awful found, to hurl the ir- 
refiflible thunderbolt at the head of the guilty; that another 
tides in the whirlwind, and, at his pleafure, raifes or ftills the 
tempeft; that a third rules over the ocean; that a fourth is 
the god of battles ; that while malevolent powers fcatter the 
feeds of animolity and difeord, and kindle in the breaft thofe 
angry paflTions which give rife to war, and terminate in deftruc- 
tion, others, of a nature more benign, by infpiring the hearts 
of men with kindnefs and love, ftrengthen the bonds of focial 
union, augment the happlnefs, and increafe the number of the 
human race. 

Without defeending farther into detail, or attempting to 
enumerate that infinite multitude of 'deities to which the fancy 
or the fears of men have allotted the diredion of the feveral 
(Icpartracnts in nature, we may recognife a flriking uniformity 
nf features in the fyflems of fuperftition eftablilhed throughout 

•S s 2 every 
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every part of the earth. The lefs men have advanced bey or J 
the ftate of favage life, and the more flencler their acquaintance 
with the operations of nature, the fewer were their deities ii. 
ni7raber, and the more compendious was their theological creed ; 
!>:it as their mind gradually opened, aiid their knowledge con- 
tinued to extend, the ohjcdls of their veneration midiipHtJ, 
and the aiticles of their faith became more numerous. This 
took plice mmarkaidy among the Checks iii FtiwqK', and the 
ludiana'in Afu, the two peopie, in g e i i h'lU t f the 
earth, who were moa. early ci\ili/cd, and to whom, for that 
reafon, I fliail confine all ’uy obfervations. They bclicviv, that 
over every movement in the natural world, ''and over every func- 
tion in cioll or doraefhe life, even the ut tf. conirnoii uud tiivi i', 
a paracuicr deity pre'klcii. The rnanr .r i-t ihv}' .irrai , ul 

the fialions of tlicfc fupcrinlen ding povm.s, aod tin c.'i'.tx' 
which t!wy aPotted to eMch, wore ii m.u y refpe:!'; the fame. 
Wlivtl i . fnppofcd to be per'f ’-medi i»_ iLc power of Jupiter, of 
Xeptimc, oi' iluhis, of A* us, of keruq lecordingto ilm my- 
thology of tfu’ Well, i! alci'ibcd in the f'.afl to the agency of 
Agnee, the god of fiic; Varoon, the god of oceans j V.iyoo, 
the god of wind ’ j Cama, the god <tf love ; and a variety t f 
other divinities. 


Tiir, Ignorarcc and cr.Jtdl ecjfmvo Iia>n' > nu i peopicil the 
heavens with hnaghia-/ hAo'^, they efeii*’ed to ('uni fiah 
qualities and adioiH as the) dcetntn fuiulfc to their JiUMckr 
and funClions. It is one of the benefils denied fjoiii true rc- 


1 Baghvat-CJeeU, p. 94. 
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ligion, that by fetting before men a ftandard of perfeQ; excel- 
lence, which they fhould have always in their eye, and en- 
deavour to refemble, it may be faid to bring down virtue from 
heaven to earth, and to form the human mind after a divine 
model. In fabricating fyftems of falfe religion the procedure 
is dircdlly the reverfe. Men aferibe to the beings whom they 
have deified, *'i:cha6aons as they thcmfclves admire and celebrate. 
The qualities of the gods who are the objedls of adoration, are 
copied from thofe of the worihippers who bow down before 
them ; and thus many of the imperfedions peculiar to men 
have found admittance into heaven. By knovnng the adven- 
tures and attributes of any f dfe deit^^, we can pronounce, with 
fomc degree of certainty, what inuft have been the ftate of fo- 
ciety and manners when he was elevated to that dignity. The 
mythology of Greece plainly indicates the charader of the age 
in which it was formed. It mull have been in times of the 
greatch liccntioufacfs, anarchy, and violence, that divinities of 
il.c highcil rank couLl be fuppofed capable of perpetrating ac- 
i,it'us, or of bclrg irJlucnced by paffions, which, in more en- 
liglUoitul peri '.Is, would be dtemed a difgrace to human na- 
tuic; ii mff hive b(-v '’ 1 when the earth waS 1111! iafeftcd 
with de.'lruvlixv: mu iller-., aiul iiicaiklad, under forms of go- 
vernment too feeble to afford them prolcdion, were expofed 
to the depredations of lawicft robbers, or the cruelty of fivage 
oppreilbrs, that the wcll-know'u labours of Hercules, by which 
lie was raifed from earth to heaven, could have been neceffary, 
or would have been deemed fo highly meritorious. The fame 
obiervation is applicable to the ancient mythology of India. 
Many of the adventures and exploits of the Indian deities 
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are fuited to the nidcll ages of turbulence and rapine. It vra'i 
to check diforder, to redrefs wrongs, and to clear the carlli of 
powerful oppreffbrs, that Vifhnou, a divinity of the higheft 
order, is faid to have become fucceilively incarnate, and to have 
appeared on earth in various forms 

in. The cliaradler and funftions of thofc deities which lu- 
perfution created to ithlf as cijccfls of Its veneration, liaving 
every where a near rcfcmblancc, the rite^ (if tlicir wcjrJ/ip were 
every w'herc extremely limilar. Accordingly as deities wen 
diftinguiihcd, either by ferocity of charailer or liccatiournel 
of condudl', it is obvious what fervices mull liavc been deemed 
moft acceptable to them. In order to conciliate the favour, or 
to appcufe the wrath, of the former, fads, incrtiJications, and 
penances, all rigid, and many of them cxcrueialing to an e\- 
trciuc cicgrec, were the means employed. Their alt an. were al- 
ways balhcal in blood, the nua'l ctadly \ici!!:ivS were oUered, 
wliolc hecatombs were iLiughtercd, even luun'ui f.crifcis were 
not unknown, and were held to be the moll powerful expia- 
tions. In order to gdm the good-wili of the deities (if tlie 
latter dclcription, recouvl'c was had to inditutious of a very dif- 
ferent kind, tolph-ndid ceremonies, gay fcilivals, heightcued I'V 
all the picafures of poetry, miilick, and dancing, but oftcsi u r- 
minating in fcencs of iiuiulgv nee t('o indecent to i>c deferibed. 
Of both thele, inftancc.s occur in the rites of C! reek and Roman 
worlhip, which I need not mention to my learned readers k In 

= Voyage de Sonnerat. tom. 3. j). 158, &c. 

•* Strab. lib. viii. p. 581. A. Lib. xii, p. 8^7. C. 
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the Eaft tlie ceremonial of fuperftition is nearly the fame. 
The manners of the Indians, though diftinguifliecl, from the 
time when they became known to the people of the 'W'cfr, for 
mildnefs, feem, in a more remote period, to have been, in a 
greater degree, fimilar to thole of other nations. Several of 
their deities were fierce and awful in their nature, and were re- 
prcl'ented in their temples under the moll terrific forms. If we 
did not know the dominion of fuperftition over the human 
mind, we lliould hardly believe, that a ritual of worlhip fuited 
to the charafter of fuch deities could have been efiablilhed 
anaong a gentle people. Every atb of religion, performed in 
honour of fomc of their gods, feems to have been preferibed 
by fear. Mortifications and penances fo rigorous, fo painful, 
and fo long continued, that we read the accounts of them with 
alloniftimcnt and horror, were multiplied. Repugnant as it is 
to the feelings of an Hindoo, to flied the blood of any crea- 
ture that has life, many different animals, even the moll ufeful, 
ilichorfe and the cow, were offered up as vidims upon the altars 
of forac of their gods ; and what is Hill more ftrangc, the 
Pagodas of the Eaft were polluted with human facrificcs, as well 
as the tcmplcr, of the Well ^ But religious inllitutions, and 
ceremonies of a Ici'r* fcvcrc kind, were more adapted to the 
genius of a people, formed, by the extreme fenfibility both of 
tlicir mental and corporeal frame, to an immoderate love of 
plcafurc. In no part of the earth was a connexion between 

Ayecn Akberry, vol. Hi. p. 241. Roger Porte Ouvertc, p. 251. 

llcero-pades, p. 185—322. Afiat. Refearches, p. 265. Voyage deSoa- 
ncrat, vol, i. p, 207. Roger, p. 251. 
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tlic gratification of fcnfual dciirc and the rites of piihlic n,!'- 
gion, difriaycd %\iih mOiC avO'wed indecency than iu India. I ). 
every Paqoda h „ic xvas a h> ni of women f.t apart for tl.L 
ierviee of the i io! h nouivc »'t re, and devoted fioiii ilieir o.l_ 
years to a life ofpleail re ; for wfii^h the Ihahminspsci 'udi'a n 
by an edr.catien which added fo many elegant accouiplhhiiK ri . 
tcfhcirni' j n ''"jh vi hat tliev g lined by tin ir piollmay, 
often bit)' / l : n inc. nfamrabic acccJiI in to tin . \...o ^ i i t\ 
temple. In c’ ety faadion pei formed in the 1\ got! is, e . v c . 
as in et'cry puhiic pioccffion, it Is the ( . icc of tli* fc \m u n ! 
dance before the idol, and to fing hymns in his praii'e ; «uul it 
is difFouk to fa), V Iictiier they trefpafs moil apainft decency by 
ihe geilarco ^xliibit, or by the serfes wliicli fti.) 

Thev.alL of the Pagoda arc covered \ hh paii ’’n^ » i’ > ! t 
no Lis indelicate ' j and in the inaerinojl re^tP of the teiapk, 
foi U would he pi of me to call it the Jaueliuiy, is pLu ed P c 
/i/;ju7 j ai eniLviP jf prodi.ahc p. wer teopieP to he 
plained . 


IV. How ahfiird foever the ai tides of faith may be %vhidii 
fiipcrflilion has adoptul, or lunv imhalhnvcd tile rites wluelt i* 
praferibes, the former me received in every ape and vuunuy 
with unheftanag afL T, by the gieat htul) oi me people, am! 
the latter obfeived with id upulous exact ucis. In our realuii- 


« Voyage de Genti!. vol, i. p. 244. a6o. PrcKicc to Code ol Gfiuoo 
Laws, p. Ivii. 

“ Roger Porte Ouvertc, p. 157. Voyage de Sonnerat, vol, i. p. 41, 175. 
Sketches, p. 168. Hamilton’s Trav. vol, s. p, 379. 
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widely from cur own, we are extremely apt to err. Having 
been inEruded ourfelves in the principles of a religion, worthy 
in every refpet}; of that divine wifdom by which they were dic- 
Uilcd, wc frecnently exprefs wonder at the credulity of nations 
^ 1 c’libraciiig fyfteuis of belief w-hich appear to us fo diredtly 
icpagiiant to liglit rcafon, and fometimes fuipcdl that tenets fo 
wild and extravagant do not really gain credit with them. But 
experience may fatisfy us, that neither our wonder nor fufpicions 
arc well founded. No article of the public religion w'as called 
in qucilion by thofe people of ancient Europe with whofe hif- 
tory wc are beE acquainted, and no praflice which it enjoined 
appeared improper to them. On the other hand, every opinion 
that tended to diminiOi the reverence of men for the gods of 
tiicir country, or to alienate them from their v/orfhip, excited 
among the Greeks and Romans, that indignant zeal which is 
natural to every people attached to their religion, by h firm 
pcrfuafion of its truth. The attachment of the Indians, both 
in ancient and modern time', to the tenets and rites of their 
anceftoi q has been, if poi'ude, iiill g”eatei% In no country, of 
which we have any accoui.., \4c.c p -C i’ i ^ns Lken widi fo 
much folicitndc, to place the gv't p of dec pvOpIe bc/ond 
the reach of any temptation to doubt or difl^clicf ’J'bcy nokonly 
were prevented, (as I have already obferved the great bulk of 
mankind muft always be in every country,) frotn cnuii -tg upon 
any fpccuLuive inquiry, by the v«:iciis occuoalior.s of adivc 
real liborious life, but any attempt to extend t!ic fplicre oflhclr 
knowledge was exprefsly prohibifed. If cue of the Soodcr 
#ai\, ly far the raoft numerous of the forr into which the 
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whole nation was divided, prcfuracci to read any portion of ih . 
facred books, in which aii the fcience known in India is con- 
tained, he was fevercly puniiiied ; if he ventured to get it by 


heart, he was put to death To afpiie after any higher degree 


of kno\>’-]edgc tlian the Drahmins Iia\c been phaled to tc.u 


woukl be dccmcel not only prefumption but impiety. T.s en the 
higher CjUs depended cntircl} for infrurtio!; on the Btuh- 
jnias, and could acejuire no poitioa <,'1' leieiie'c but vhat they 


deigned to coinmuiiitate. By means of this, a devout reve- 
rence was iinivcrfcilly maintained for thofc inftitulions which 
were confKlercd as facred ; and, though the faith of the Iliti- 
doos has been often tried by fcverc perfecutions, excited by 
the bigotry of tlicir Mahomedan conquerors, no people ever 
adhci-ed with greater fidelity to the tenets and rites of their 
anccflors h 


V. We may obferve, that when ftience and p1iilori’'phy arc 
dillufed through any country, the fyfiem of fupertlitiun i.i fuh- 
jedted to a ferutiny from which it was formerly exempt, and 
opinions fpread which imperceptibly dimiusih its iullucncc over 
the minds of men. A free and full examination is always la- 
vourable to truth, but fatal to error. What is received wlih 
implicit faith in ages of darknefs, will evcitc c\)iu..iupt or in- 
dignation in an cniightwiicJ j'erlod. The hilhu-y of reiigiim in 
Greece and Italy, the only countries ofhuK'pe winch, in an- 
cient times, were dillinguilhcd fur their attaiuuieuts in hdeticig 

* Code of Gentoo Laws, ch. xxi. § y, 
f Omie’s Fragment, p. loa. Souiieut. voL t. p, 191, 

confirms 
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confirms the truth of this obfervation. As fooa as fcience 
made fuch progrefs in Greece as rendered men capable of dlf- 
cerning the wifdom, the forefight, and the goodnefs dlfplayed 
in creating, preferving, and governing the world, they mufi, 
have perceived, that the charadters of the divinities which were 
propolcd as the objects of adoration in tlieir temples, could 
not entitle them to be confidcred as the prefiding powers in 
nature. A poet might addrefs Jupiter as the father of gods and 
men, who governed both by eternal laws ; but, to a philofo- 
pher, the fon of Saturn, the ftory of whofe life is a feries of 
violent and licentious deeds, which wrould render any man 
odious or defpicable, muft have appeared altogether unworthy 
of that ftation. The nature of the religious fervice celebrated 
in their temples muft have been no lefs ofFenfive to an enlight- 
ened mind, than the character of the deities in honour of whom 
it was performed. Inftcad of inftitutions, tending to reclaim 
men from vice, to form or to ftrengthen habits of virtue, or to 
elevate the mind to a fenfe of its proper dignity, fuperftition 
either occupied its votaries in frivolous unmeaning ceremonies, 
or prcicribcd rites, which operated, with fatal influence, in in- 
flaming the paffions and corrupting the heart. 

It is with timidity, however, and caution, that men ven- 
ture to attack the eftablifhcd religion of their country, or to 
impugn opinions which have been long held facred. At firft, 
feme phiiofophers endeavoured, by allegorical interpretations 
and refined comments, to explain the popular mythology, as 
if k had been a defeription of the powers of nature, and of 
the various events and revolutions which take place in the 

T t 2 ■ iyftrm 
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fyftem of the material world, and endeavoured, by this expedient, 
to palliate many of its abiurdides. By degrees, bolder taeorles 

re admitted into the ichools of fcience. 
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we fhall find, that the 


obfervation which I have made upon the hhlory of filfe religioit 
holds equally true there. In India as vrell as in Greece, it was 
by cultivating fciencc that men tvere firil led to examine and to 
entertain doubts with refpecl; to tlic eftabliilicd fyllems cf iu- 
perfitiem ; and when we confidcr th.e great diilerencc between 
the ecclefailical confdtuticn (if i may ufe tluit expreiuon] of 
the two countries, wc are apt to imagine that tlic cftabHihcd 
fyftem lay more open to examination in the latter tliau in the 
former. In Greece there was not any diitincl race or order of 
men fet apart for performing the fundions cf religion, or to 
ferve as hereditary and interefted guardians of its tenets and 
inftitufions. But in India the Brahmins were born the mlnllicrs 
of religion, and they.had anexclurive riglit of prcfdir.g iu 
the numeroii:-! rites of worlhip which fupen'lillcn preicribed au 
neceflary to avert the wrath cf Heaven, or to render It |n-opi- 
ti.ous. Thefe diftinfUons and privileges lecured to them n 
wonderful afeendant over their counti'ynun ; a:ul every confix 
deration that can infiuenee the human mind, the b.uncmr, the 
intcreft, the power of their order, called upon them to fupport 

ib.v 
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the tenets, and to maintain the inllkutions and rites, ’with 
^vhich the prefervatioa of this afcendant was fo intimately 
connedled. 


But as the mold eminent perfohs of the caft devoted their 
lives to the cultivation of Idence, the progrefs which they made 
in all the branches of it (of which I have given fome account) 
’'.vas great, and enabled them to form fu civ a juft idea of the 
fyftem of nature, and of the power, wifdom, and goodnefs 
difplayed in the formation and goveniment of it, as elevated 
their minds above the popular fupei'ftition, and led them to 
acknowledge and reverence one Supreme Being, “ the Creator 
“ of all things (to ufe their own expreffions), and from 'whonv 
“ all things proceed 

This is the idea which Abui Basel, who examined the opi- 
nions of the Brahmins ’wdth the greateft attention and candour^ 

gives of their theology. “ They all,” fays he, “ believe in 

“ the unity of the Godhead, and although they hold images 
“ in high veneration, it is only becaufe they reprefent celeftial 
“ beings, and prevent their thoughts from wandering The 

fentiments of the moft intelligent Europeans who have vifited 
India, coincide pcrfcdlly with his, in reipeCt to this point. 
The accounts which Mr^ Berrier received from the Pundits of 
Benares, both of their external worMp, and of one Sovereign 
Lord being the foie objed of their devotion, is precifely the 
fame with that given by Abul Fazel ’h Mr. Wilkins, better 

’> Baghvat-Geeta, p. 84. * Ayeen Akbery, vol. ih\ p. 

Voyage, tom. ii. p. 159. 
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qaaliiicd perhaps than any European ever was to judge 
refpeCI; to this fubjed, reprefents the learned Brahmins oi the 
prefent times as Theifts, believers in the unity of God*. Of 
the fame opinion is hi. Sonnerat, who relicicd in India fcvcir 
years iu order to inquire into the manners, fcicnccs, and reli- 
gion of the Hindoos The Pundits, who tranOalcd the ( lodu 
of Gcnioo Laws, declare, “ tliat it tvas the Supreme Being, 

who, by his porver, formcci all creat'ares (T llie animal, ve~ 
“ gctable, and material world, from the four elc''unt. oj’ fte, 
“ water, air, and earth, to be an ornamcn! to the i unjudne n ' 
“ creation; and whole comprcheufive beats i^kitcc 
“ man, the center of knowledge, to have dominion .uui 
“ authority ormr the refl ; and, having bcftowcd upon th’ ; i’l- 
“ vourite objed judgment and undcrlbinding, gave him fup'e- 
“ macy over the corners of the world 

Nor are thefe to be ugarded as refined fenilntcnt-. of lat\r 
times. I'hc Brahmins being confuicred I)y the Mihomc d.ra 
conquerors of India its tltc guardiaij.s of the national religion, 
have been fo ftudioully deprelfcd by their fanatical zeal, that 
the modern members of that order arc as far infericu’ to their 
anceflors in fcicncc as in power. It is from the %vri?i’!;’, t i' 
their ancient Pundits that they derive the mof 'N 

ments V, Iiich they cnteitain at piel’ent, and the v ii'f. m i, ■ 
which they are now celebrated Ini', beett traulmiticd to thtiu 
from ages very remote. 

> Preface to Baghvat-Geem, p. 24, Vop(»c, tom. i. p, kjH 

■" Prelim. Difeourf. p. IxxUi. 
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That this affertion is wel! fouiK^cd we are enabled to pro-^ 
HOuncc with certainty, as the moft profound myfteries of Hin- 
Gioo theology, concealed with the greateft care from the body* 
of the people, have been unveiled by the tranflations from 
the Sanikrcct language lately pnblilhed. The principal defign 
of llic Paghvat-Geeta, an epifode in the Mahabarat, a poem of 
the h’^glihl antiquity, and of the greateft authority in India, 
feems to have been to cftahlifti the dotftrine of the unity of the 
Godhead, and from a juft view of the divine nature, to deduce 
an idea of what worlhip will be moft acceptable to a perfeift 
Being. In it, amidft much obfeure metaphyfical difeuffion, 
forae ornaments of fancy unfuited to our tafte, and fome 
thoughts elevated to a tradt of fublimity into which our habits 
of judgment will find it difficult to purfue them", we find de- 
feriptions of the Supreme Being entitled to equal praife with 
thofe of the Greek philofophers which I have celebrated. 
Of thefc I ftiali now produce one which I formerly mentioned, 
and refer my readers for others to the work itfelf : “ O mighty 
*'• Being,” fays Arjoon, “ who art the prime Creator, eternal God 
of Gods, the World’s Manfion. Thou art the incorruptible 
“ Being, diftindt from all things tranfient. Thou art before 
** all Gods, the ancient PoorooJJi [1. e. vital foul], and the 
“ Supreme Supporter of the univerfe. Thou knoweft all things, 
“ and art worthy to be known ; thou art the Supreme Man- 
“ fion, and by thee, O infinite Form, the univerfe was fpread 
“ abroad. — Reverence be unto thee before and behind ; reve- 
“ rcncc be unto thee on all fides j O thou who art all in all* 


Mr. Ilaftings’s Letter, prefixed to the Baghvat-Geeta, p. 7. 

5 “ Infinite 
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Infinite' is thy power and tliy glory. —Thou art the father ol 
“ all things, animate and inanimate. Thou art the wile In- 
“ fcriidor of the v/holc, worthy to be adored. There is 
“ none like unto thee; wdiere then, in the three worlds, 
“ is there one above thee ? Wherefore I bow dotm ; and, 
with my body proftrate upon the ground, crave thy mercy, 
Lord ! Worthy to be adored ; for thou fliouldefi; bear with 
me, even as a hither with lus fon, a fiicnd with his fiiend, 
“ a lover with his beloved ' A defeription of the Supremo 
Being is given in one of the facred books of the Hindoos, 
from w'hich it is evident what were the general feutimciits of 
the learned Brahmins concerning the divine nature and perfec- 
tions : “ As God is immaterial, he is above all conccptioi’ ; 
“ as he is invifible, he can have no form ; but from wlul uc 
“ behold of his worhs we may conclude, that he is eternal, om- 
“ nipotent, knowing all tilings, and prefent every where ‘ 

To men capable of forming fucli ideas of the Deity, the 
public fervice in the Pagodas muft have appeared to be an idol- 
atrous worfliip of images, by a fuperftitious multiplication of 
frivolous or immoral rites; and they muft have feen that it 
was only by fanSky of heart, and purity of manners, men 
could hope to gain the approbation of a Being perfeft in good- 
nefs. This truth Veias labours to inculcate in the Maliabarat, 
but with the prudent referve, and artful precautions, natural to 
a Brahmin, ftudious neither to offend his countrymen, nor to 
diminilh the influence of his own order. liis ideas concerning 

» Baghvat-Geeta, p, 94. 95. « Dow’s DiiTeit. p. xl. 

the 
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the mode of worfliipping the Deity, arc explained in many 
ftriking paffagcs of the poem, but, unwilling to multiply quo- 
tations, I fatisfy myfelf with referring to them 

When we recoiled how flowly the mind of man opens to 
.'ihflrad ideas, and how difficult (according to an obfervation in 
the Mahabarat) an invifible path is to corporeal beings, it is 
evident that the Plindoos muft have attained an high degree 
of improvement before their fentiments rofe fo far fuperior to 
the popular fuperftition of their country. The different ftates 
of Greece had fubfifted long, and had made confiderablc pro- 
grefs in refinement, before the errors of falfe religion began to 
be deteded. It was not until the age of Socrates, and in the 
fchools of philofophy eftablifhed by his difciples, that principles 
adverfe to the tenets of the popular fuperftition were much 
propagated. 

A LONGER period of time clapfcd before the Romans, a 
nation of warriors and ftateftnen, were enlightened by fcience, 
or ventured upon any free difquiiition concerning the objeds or 
the rites of woiihip authorized by their ancefiors. But in 
India the happy efieds of progrefs in fcicncc were much more 
early conrpiciiotts. Without adopting the wnid computations of 
Indian chronology, according to which, the Mahabarat was 
coinpofed above four thoufand years ago, we muft ailo^v, that 
it is a work of very great antiquity, and the author of it diC- 
covers an acquaintance with the principles of theology, of mo- 


* Baghvat Geeta, p. 55. 67. 75. 97. 119. 
U u 
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rals, and of metaphyfics, more juft and rational, than feeras to 
have been attained, at that period, by any nation whofe hiftory 
is known. 

But fo unable are the limited powers of the human mind to 
form an adequate idea of the perfedions and operations of the 
Supreme Being, that in all the theories concerning them, 
of (lie moft eminent philoibpiicrs in the moft enlightened 
nations, we find a lamentable mixture of ignorance and ciror. 
From tbefe lire Brahmins were not more exempt than tlic fages 
of other countries. As they held that the fyftcm of nature was 
not only originally arranged by the power and wifdom of God, 
but that every event which happened was brought about by lua 
immediate interpofuion, and as they could not comprehend 
how a b^ing could ad in any place imlcl's where it was pre- 
fent, they fuppofed the Deity to be a vivifying principle dilfuied 
through the whole creation, an nuiverial foul that auimat«.d 
each part of it . Every iuteliigcnt nature, particularly the fouls 
of men, they conceived to be portions feparaled from this great 
fpirit to which, after fulfilling their deftiny on earth, and at- 
taining a proper degree of purity, they would be again le- 
united. In order to efface the ftains with which a frid, 
its relidence on earth, has been de^'! xl, by the ’ ec of 

fenfual and corrupt aprtdtcs, tl.ep tauplit tiui it nndl p..r>, in 
a long fucceffion of tranfmi^rations, through the b.Klics of dif- 
ferent animals, until, by what it fuffers and what it kanus in 

" Baghvat-Geeta, p. 65. 78, 85. Bernier, tom. ii. p. 163. 

* Dow’s Difiert. p. xliii. 
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tlie various forms of Its cxlflcnce, it fliall be fo thorou^bl" re- 

^ O w 

fiued fro m all poilutioa as to be rendered meet for being ab- 
forbed into tlic divine eflcuce, and returns like a drop into that 
unbounded ocean from which it originally iffued Thefe 
dodrincs of tlic Brahmins, concerning the Deity, as the fou! 
which pervades all nature, giving adivity and vigour to every 
pari of it, as well as the final re-union of all intelligent crea- 
tures to their primteval fourfie, coincide perfedly with the tenets 
of the Stoical School. It is remarkable, that after having ob- 
ferved a near refcmblancc in the moft fubliine fentiments of 
their moral dodrinc, we fliotild likewdfc difeover fuch a fimi- 
larity in the errors of their theological fpeculations 

The human mind, however, when deftitule of fuperior guid- 
ance, is apt to fall into a pradical error with refped to religion, 
of a tendency Hill more dangerous. When philofophers, by 
their attainments in fclence, began to acquire fuch juft ideas of 
the nature and perfedions of the Supreme Being, as convinced 
them that the popular fyftem of fupcrftitlon was not only abfurd 
but iinpxous, they were fully aware of all the danger which might 
arife from comiuunicaling what they had difeovered to the peo- 
ple, incapable i.>f comprehending the force of thoib rcalons which 
had fwayed with them, and fo zcaloufly attached to eftablillicd 
opinions, as to revolt aftinft jtey attempt to deted: their falfe- 
hood. iuftcad, therefore, of allowing any ray of that know'- 

'■ Voy. do Sonnerat, vol. i. p. 192. 200. Baghvat-Geeta, p. 39, 115. 
Dow’s Dlflert. p, xliii. 

* Lipfij Phyiiol. Stoicor. lib. i, diflert. viii. xki. Seneca, Antoninus, 
Epidlctus, palTim. 
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ledge which illuminated their own minds to reach them, they 
formed a theory to juftify their own condudl:, and to prevent 
the dartnefs of that cloud which hung over the minds of their 
fellow-men from being ever difpelled. I’hc vulgar and iiu- 
learned, they contended, had no light to truth. Doomed by 
their condition to remain in ignorance, they were to be kepi in 
order by delufion, and allured to do what is right, or deterred irom. 
venturing upon what is wrong, by the hope of thofc imaginary 
rewards which fuperftkion promiles, and th; dread of pu- 
niflimcnts which it threatens. In confirmation of this, 1 migh.t 
quote the dodrine of moft of the philolbphic feds, and pro- 
duce the wmrds of almoft every eminent Greek and Roman writer. 
It will be fulficicat, however, to lay before my readens a re- 
markable palTage in Strabo, to v/hom 1 hare been lb o.ien in- 
debted in the courfe of my rcicarv.hcs, and who ivas no lei's 
qualified to judge with refped to the political opinions of his 
contemporaries, than to deferibe the countries which they in- 
habited. “ What is marvellous in fable, is employed,” fa)-s he, 
“ fometimes to pleafe, and fometimes to inlpirc terror, and 
“ both thefe are of ufe, not only with children, but with per- 
“ fons of mature age. To children wc propofc delightful lie- 
tions, in order to encourage them to ad well, and liich as 
“ as are terrible, in order to reftrain them from mil. I'luis 
“ when men are united in focicty, they arc incited to what 
is laudable, by hearing the poets celebrate the fplciulid adion? 
of fabulous ftory, fuch as the labours of Hercules and The- 
“ feus, in reward for which they are now lionourcd as divini- 
“ ties, or by beholding their illuflrious deeds exhibited to 
public view in painting and fculpture. On the other hand, 

2 ** they 
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they are deterred from vice, ■when the punifhments inflided 
“ by the gods upon evil-doers are related, and threats are de- 
“ nounced againft them in awful words, or reprefented by 
“ frightful figures, and when men believe that thefe threats 
“ have been really executed upon the guilty. For it is impoffi- 
“ ble to condud women and the grofs multitude, and to 
“ render them holy, pious, and upright, by the precepts of 
“ rcafon and philofophy j fuperflition, or the fear of the gods, 
“ mufl: be called in aid, the influence of which is founded on 
“ fidions and prodigies. For the thunder of Jupiter, the aegis 
“ of Minerva, the trident of Neptune, the torches and fnakes- 
“ of the fuiies, the fpcars of the gods, adorned with ivy, 
“ and the whole ancient theology, are all fables, which the 
“ Icgiflators who formed the political conftitution of ftates 
“ employ as bugbears to overawe the credulous and fimple h” 

These ideas of the philofophers of Europe were precifely 
the fame "which the Brahmins had adopted in India, and ac- 
cording to which they regulated their condudl with refpedt to 
the great body of the people. As their order had an exclufive 
right to read the iacred books, to cultivate and to teach fcience, 
they could moic cffcclually prevent all who were not members 
of it from acquiring any portion of information beyond wbat 
th.ey were pleafed to impart. When the free circulation of 
knowledge is not circumfcribcd by fuch reftridiions, the whole 
community derives benefit from every new acquifition in fcience,, 
the influence of which, both upon fentiment and condudt, ex- 
tends infenfibly from the few to the many, from the learned to. 


y Sttab, lib. i, p. 36. B. 
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the ignorant. But wlierevor tlic domiinon oi L.irc religion i 
completely eftabliflied, the body of ibe people gain nothing bj 
the greateft improvements in k.iov.'IeJgc. Their phtlofcpkcrs 
conceal from tliein, -with the ii.mcB foilhtuce, the L'alliS v’hkh 
they have difeovered, and labour to fupporl tisat fab.:, f f Ui> 
perftition which it was their duly to have ovcriiinicd. Huy 
not only enjoin others to refpedt the religious rites preferibed 
by the laws of their country, hi * eoinorm Lo f’.. m in their ov. n 
practice, and, with every cxlcr..al appc' un'-c o. re\c:x . e n „ 
devotion, bow down, before the ulta’’'- of diitics, who mull i"~ 


wardly be the objects of their contempt. InPicad of ret'eniljh)' 
the teachers of tr^ religion in tlic benevolent ardour with 
which they have always commiinicattil lo their fellovv'-mcn tli>. 
knowledge of thofc important Irutl.s nhh vdiich tluh own 
minds were enlightened and rendered hapipy, tiie 
Greece, and the P.rahrains of India, cariied on, witli Paidi^.d 
artifice, a feheme of deceit, and, accerding to an emphatic ox™ 
preflion of an infpired writer, they thio'/thJ the triilh in tin- 
lighteoufncfs h Tlicy knew ami approved what was true, but 
among the reft of mankind they laboured to fupporl and to pcr*» 
petuate what is falfe. 


Thus I have gone through all the pe;ileu!”-s w’ Mi - j' ’ - 
nally propofed to cvimine, and La -e cndcavou.ed to difioiitT 
the ftate of the inhabitants of India with reiptcl lo each of 
them. If I had aimed at nothing die than to tlcfcrlbe the 
civil policy, the arts, the fciences, and rdigioiis iiiftitutions of 
one of the moft ancient and moft numerous races of men, 


* Rom. i, iS. 
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that alone would have led me into inquiries and difcuffioiis 
both curious and infiruQivc. I own, however, that I have all 
along kept in view an object more intereftiiig, as well as of 
greater importance, and entertain hopes, that if the account 
which I have given of the early and high civilization of India, 
ant! of the wonderful progrefs of its inhabitants in elegant arts 
and iiferiil fcicnoc, Ihall be received as juft and well-eftablifhed, 
it may have fome influence upon the behaviour of Europeans to- 
wards that people. Unfortunately for the human fpecies, in what- 
ever quarter of the globe the people of Europe have acquired 
dominion, they have found the inhabitants not only in a ftate 
of focicty and improvement far inferior to their own, but dif- 
ferent in their complexion, and in all their habits of life. 
IMcn in every ftage of their career arc fo fatisfied with the 
progrefs made by the community of which they are members, 
that it becomes to them a ftandard of perfedion, and they are 
apt to regard people, whofe condition is not fimilar, with con- 
tempt, and even averiion. In Africa and America, the dilB- 
miikude is fo confplcuous, that, in the pride of their fupc- 
lioiit), ruropeans thought themfelvcs entitled to reduce the 
of tin* former to llavery, and to extermirute thofe of 
the latter. h.\en ‘m Imfn, though far advanced beyond tlvc 
two other quarters of tiie globe in imp’'cvcnicni, the colour 
of tlic inli.ihitants, their ellefninpste appearance, their unwarlike 
fplrit , the wihl extravagance of their religious tenets and ceremonies, 
atvl many oU’.cr circuinftanccs, confirmed European^ in fuch an 
opinion of their own pre-emiiicuce, that they have always viewed 
end trc..tcd tliem as an inferior race of men. Happy would 
it be if any of the four European nations, v ho have, ibcceillvely, 
acquired cxicnfive territories and power in India, could altogether 
r vindicate 
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vindicate itfelf from having adled in this manner. Nothing, 
however, can have a more dired; and powerful tendency to in™ 
fpire Europeans, proud of their own fuperior attainmciilo in po- 
licy, fciencc, and arts, with proper fentimcnts conccrn'ng the 
people of India, and to teach them a due regard for their na- 
tural rights as men, than their being accuilomcd, not only to 
confidcr the Hindoos of the prefent times as a knowing and in- 
genious race of men, but to \icw them as ddeended from an- 
ceftors who had attained to a very high degree of iinprox entnr, 
many agesbcforc the lead Erp towards civilisation h ’d been taken 
in any part in Europe. It was by an impartial and' candid iii- 
quiry into their manners, that the Emperor Akbcr was led to 
confidcr the Hindoos as no lei’s entitled to protcd’.on and 
favour than his other fubjctls, and to govern them n ifh fiich 
equity and mildnefs, as to merit from a grateful perpic the 
honourable appellation of “ 'Fhc Guardian of Mankind.” It 
was from a thorough knowledge of tlieir cliaradcr and ac- 
quirements, that his Vizier, Abul Eaztl, with a liberality of 
mind unexampled among hlahomcdans, pronounces an high 
encomium on the virtues of tlic Hindoos, both as indi- 
viduals and as members of fociety, and celebrates their attain- 
ments in arts and fciences of every kind If I might prefume 
to hope that the defeription which I have given of the man- 
ners and inftitutions of the people of India could coiiiiibutc 
in the fmalleft degree, and with the moll remote infmcnce, to 
render their charader more refpcdablc, and their condition 
more happy, I lhall clofe my literary labours with the futisfac- 
tion of thinking that I have not lived or written in vain. 


’ Ayeen Mibery, vol. iii. p. 2. 81. 95. 
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NOTE I. p. 259. 

A ccording to all the writers of antiquity, the Indians 
are faid to be divided into feven tribes or calls. Strabo, 
lib. XV. p. 1029. C, &c. Diod. Sicul, lib. ii. p. 153, &c. 
Arrian. Indie, c. 1 o. They were led into this error, it is pro- 
bable, by confidering fome of the fubdivifions of the calls, as 
if they had been a diRind: independent order. But that there 
were no more than four original calls, we learn from the con- 
current teftimony of the bell informed modern travellers. A 
moll dillind account of thefe we have in “ La Porte Ouverte, 
“ ou la vraye Reprefentation de la Vie, des Mceurs, de la Re- 
“ ligion, el du Service des Bramines, qui demeureiit fur les 

X X Coftes 
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“ Cofles de Choromandel,” &c. This was compiled, before tiis 
middle of laft century, by Abraham Roger, chaplain of the 
Dutch faO;ory at Pullicate. By gaining the confidence of an 
intelligent Brahmin, he acquired infoiTiiation concerning the 
manners and religion of the Indians, more authentic and ex- 
tenfive than was known to Europeans prior to the late tranfla- 
tions from the Sanfkreet language. I mention this book, be- 
caufe it feems to be lefs known than it deferves to be. There 
remains now no doubt with refpefl either to the number or the 
functions of the calls, as both are afeertained frem the molt 
ancient and facred books of the Hindoos, and confirmed by the 
accounts of their own inftitutions, given by Brahmins eminent 
for their learning. According to them, the dilFcrcnt calls 
proceeded from Brahma, the immediate agent of the creation 
under the Supreme Power, in the following manner, which efta- 
blilhcs both the rank which they were to hold, and the office 
which they were required to perform . 

The Brabmhiy from the mouth (wifdom) : To pray, to read, 
to inftrufl. 

The Chehteree, from the arms (ftrength) ; To draw the bow, 
to figbt, to govern. 

The Bke, from the belly or thighs (nouriffiment) : To pro- 
vide the ncceflaries of life by agriculture and traffick. 

The Sooder^ from the feet (fubje^lion) ; To labour, to ferve. 


The 
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The prefcribed occupations of all tliefe claTes arc clTentialina 
well-regulated ftate. Subordinate to tbemis a fifib, or adventitious 
clafs, denominated Burrim Sunker, fuppofed to be the olTspring 
of an unlawful union between perfons of different cafts. Tliefe' 
are moftly dealers in petty articles of retail trade. Preface to 
the Code of Gentoo Laws, p. xlvi. and xcix. This adventi- 
tious caft is not mentioned, as far as I know, by any European 
author. The diftindtion was too nice to be obferved by them, 
and they feem to confider the members of this caft, as belong- 
ing to the Sooder. Befides thefe acknowledged cafts, there is 
a race of unhappy men, denominated, on the Coromandel coaft, 
Pariars^ and, in other parts of India, Chandalas. Thefe are 
out-cafts from their original order, who, by their mifeondudt, 
have forfeited all the privileges of it. Their condition is, un- 
doubtedly, the loweft degradation of human nature. No per- 
fon of any caft will have the leaft communication with them. 
Sonnerat, tom. i- p* 55, 56. If aPariar approach a Nayr, t. e. 
a w'arrior of high caft, on the Malabar coaft, he may put 
him to death wdth impunity. Water or milk are conftdered as 
defiled even by their fliadow paffing over them, and cannot be 
ufed until they are purified. AyeenAkbery, vol. ill. p. 243. 
It is almoft impofliblc for words to exprefs the fenfation of 
vilenefs that the name of Pariar or Chandala conveys lo the 
mind of a Hindoo. Every Hindoo who violates the rules or 
inftitutions of his caft fmks into this degraded fituation. This 
it is which rcndei'S Hindoos fo refolute in adhering to tlic in- 
ftitutions of their tribe, bccauic the lofs of caft is, to them, ■ he 
lofs of all human comfott and refpedtability j and is a punifh- 

X X 2 meat, 
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merit, beyond comparxfon, more fevere than excoramuiiicaiioii. 
in the moft triumphant period of Papal power. 

The four original cafts are named, and their functions dc- 
fcribed in the Mahabarat, the moft ancient book of the I-Iin-- 
doos, and of higher authority than any with which Europeans 
are hitherto acquainted. Baghvat-Geeta, p. 130. The fame 
diftindion of cafts was known to the author of Heeto-pades, 
another work of confiderable antiquity, traaflatcd from the 
Sanfkreet, p, 251. 

The mention of one circumftance refpeding the diftintlion 
of cafts has been omitted in the text. Though the line of re- 
paration be fo drawn, as to render the afeent from an inferior 
to a higher caft abfolutely impoffible, and it would be I'cgardcd 
as a moft enormous impiety, if one in a lower order fhould 
prefurae to perform any fundion belonging to thofe of a fu- 
perior caft ; yet, in certain cafes, the Pundits declare it to be 
lawful for perfons of a high clafs to exercife fome of the occu- 
pations allotted to a clafs below their own, without lofmg their 
caft by doing fo. Pref. of Pundits to the Code of Gentoo Laws, 
p. 100. Accordingly we find Brahmins employed in the 
fervice of their princes, not only as m’mifters of ftate, Orme’s 
Fragments, p. 207, but in fubordinate ftations. Moft of the 
officers of high rank in the army of Sevagi, the founder of 
the Mahi*atta ftate, were Brahmins, and fome of them Pundits 
or learned Brahmins. Ibid. p. 97. Many Scapoys in the 
fervice of the Eaft India Company, particularly in the Bengal 
prefidency, are of the Brahmin caft. 


Another 
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Another fa< 9 : concerning the calls deferves notice. An 
immenfe number of pilgrims, amounting, in fome years, to 
more than 150,000, vilit the Pagoda of Jaggernaut, in Orifla, 
(one of the moft ancient and moft revered places of Hindoo 
worlhip,) at the time of the annual feftival in honour of the 
deity to whom the temple is confecrated. The members of 
all the four calls arc allowed promifcuoufly to approach the 
altar of the idol, and feating themlelves without dillinftion, eat 
indifcriminately of the fame food. This feems to indicate fome 
remembrance of a ftate prior to the inllitution of calls, when all 
men were confidered as equal. I have not fuch information as 
enables me to account for a pradice fo repugnant to the lirft ideas 
and principles of the Hindoos, either facred or civil. Bernier, 
tom. ii. p. ’ 02. Tavf'rnier, book ii. c. 9. Anquetii, Difc« 
Prelim, p. 81. Sketches, p. 96. 

Some of my readers mull have obferved, that I have given 
no account of the numerous orders of Indian devotees, to all 
of whom I'U'Tsnean wmters give the appellation of Faquirs ^ a 
name by wiiich t(ie Mahomedans diftinguilh fanatical monks 
of tlieir o'va religion. The light in which I have viewed the 
rcIigi(His inllitutions of the Hindoos, did not render it neceflary 
that I ihotiid conlider the Indian * aquirs particularly. Their 
nu .iber, the rigour of ffitir mottificarions, the excruciating pe- 
nances which they voluntarily undergo, and the high opinion 
which the people entertain of their fan< 3 ;ity, have ftruck all 
travellers who have vilited India, and their deferiptions of 
them are well known. The powerful influence of enthufiafm, 
the love of diftindion, and the defire of obtaining fome por- 
tion 
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lion of that reverence and ihofe honours which the Brahmins 
are born to enjoy, may account for all the extraordinary 
things which they do and fuffer. One particular conccnung 
them merits notice. This order of devotees appears to have been 
very ancient in India. The defciiption of the Gcrmari^ which 
Strabo takes from Megafthenes, applies, almoft in every tir- 
cumftance, to the modern Faquirs. Lib. xv. p. 1040. B. 


NOTE II. p. 262. 

WiiAT I have afferted in. the text is in general well- 
founded. It is the opinion, however, of gentlemen who have 
feen much of India, and who obferved all they faw with a 
difeerning eye, that the conquefts both of the Mahomedans and 
of the Europeans have had fome cfTedl upon the manners and 
cuftoms of the natives. They imagine that the drefs which 
the Hindoos now wear, the turban, the jumraali, and long 
drawers, is an imitation of that worn by their Mahomedan 
conquerors. The ancient drefs of the Indians, as deferibed by 
Arrian, Hift. Indie, c. i6. was a mullin cloth thrown loofely 
about their jfhouldcrs, a mullin llrirt reaching to the middle of 
the leg, and their beards were died various colours; niikh 
not the fame with that iifcd at prefent. Tlic cullom of Tc- 
eluding women, and the BridneTs with whicii they arc con- 
fined, is likewife fuppofed to have been introduced by the Ma- 
homedans. This fuppofition is in fome mcafurc conlirmed 
by the drama of Sacontala, tranllatcd from tlic Sanfkreet. 
In that play, feveral female charaders are introduced, who mifi- 
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gle in fociety, and converfc as freely with men, as women 
are accuftomed to do in Europe. The author, we may pre- 
fume, defcribes the manners, and adheres to the cuftoms of 
his own age. But while I mention this remark, it is proper, 
likewife, to obferve, that, from a palTage in Strabo, there is reafon 
to think, that, in the age of Alexander the Great, wmmen in 
India wei*e guarded v/ith the fame jealdus attention as at 
prefent. “ When their princes,” (fays he, copying Megaft- 
henes,) “ fet out upon a public hunt, they are accompanied by 
“ a number of their women, but along the road in which 
“ they travel, ropes are ftretched on each fide, and if any man 
“ approach near to them he is inftantly put to death.” Lib. xv. 
p. 1037. A. The influence of European manners begins to be ap- 
parent among the Hindoos who reflde in the town of Calcutta. 
Some of them drive about in Englifh chariots, fit upon chairs, and 
furnifli their houfes with mirrors. Many circumftances might bs 
mentioned, were this the proper place, which, it is probable, will 
contribute to the progrefs of this Ipirit of imitation. 


NOTE III. p. 2C2, 

It is amufing to obfeeve bow exadlly the ideas of an intel- 
figent Afiatic co-incidc with thofe of the Europeans on this 
fubjedl. “ In refledling,” fays he, “ upon the poverty of 
Turan [the countries beyond the Oxus] and Arabia, I was 
at firfl. at a lofs to aflign a reafon why thefe countries have 
never been able to retain wealth, whilft, on the contrary, it 
S “ is 
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is daily increafing in Indoftan. Timour carried into Turan 
“ the riches of Turkey, Perfia, and Indoftan, but they arc 
“ all diffipated ; and, during the reigns of the four lirft Ca- 
liphs, Turkey, Perfia, part of Arabia, Ethiopia, Egypt, and 
“ Spain, were their tributaries j but ftill they were not rich« 
“ It is evident, then, that this diffipation of the riches of a 
« ftatc, muft have happened either from extraordinary drains, 
“ or from fome defedt in the government. Indoftan has been 
“ frequently plundered by foreign invaders, and not ojic of its 
“ kings ever gained for it any acquifition of wealth; nei- 
“ ther has the country many mines of gold and filvcr, and 
yet Indoftan abounds in money and every other kind of 
“ wealth. The abundance of fpecie is undoubtedly owing to 
^ the large importation of gold and filver in the flilps of 
“ Europe, and other nations, many of whom bring ready 
“ money in exchange for the manufadurcs and natural pro- 
“ dudions of the country. If this is not the caufe of the 
“ profperous ftate of Indoftan, it muft be owing to the peculiai 
bleffing of God.” Memoirs of Khojeh Abdul-kurrcem, a 
Cafhmeerian of diftindion, p. 42. 

NOTE IV. p. 267. 

That the monarchs of India were the folc proprietors of land, 
is afferted in moft explicit terms by the ancients. The people (fay 
they) pay a land-tax to their kings, becaufe the kingdom is regal 
property. Strabo, lib. xv. p, 1030. A. Diod. Sicul, lib, ii. 
p. 153. This was not peculiar to India. In all the great monarclues 
cf the Eaft, the foie property of land feems to be veiled in the fo- 
3 vereign 
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vereign as lord paramount. According to Chardin, this is die 
ftate of property in Perfia, and lands were let by the monarch 
to the farmers who cultivated them, on conditions nearly re- 
fembling thofe granted to the Indian Ryots. Voyages, tom. iii. 
p. 339, &c. 4to. M. Volney gives a fimilar account of the 
tenure by which lands are held in one of the great provinces 
of the Turkifh empire. Voy. en Syrie, &c. tom. ii. p. 369, 
&c. The precife mode, however, in which the Ryots of 
Indoftan held their poffeffions, is a circumftance in its ancient 
political conftitution, with refpedt to which gentlemen of fupe- 
rior difcernment, who have refided long in the country, and 
filled fome of the higheft ftations in government, have formed 
very different opinions. Some have imagined that grants of 
land were made by the fovereign to villages or fmall communities, 
the inhabitants of which, under the diredion of their own 
chiefs or heads-men, laboured it in common, and divided the 
produce of it among them in certain proportions. Defcript. 
de iTnde, par M. Bernouilli, tom. ii. 223, &c. Others main- 
tain, that the property of land has been transferred from the 
crown to hereditary officers of great eminence and power, 
denominated Zemindars^ who colled the rents from the Ryots, 
and parcel out the lands among them. Others contend, that 
the office of the Zemindars is temporary and minifterial, that 
they are merely colledors of revenue, removeable at pleafure, 
and the tenure by which the Ryots hold their pofieffions is de- 
rived immediately from the fovereign. This laft opinion is fupport- 
ed with great ability, by Mr. Grant, in an Inquiry into the Nature 
of Zemindary Tenures in the landed Property of Bengal, &c. This 
queflion ftill continues to be agitated in Bengal, and fuch plau- 
fible arguments have been produced in fupport of the different 

Y y opinions, 
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opinions, that although it be a point extremely interefling, 
the future fyftem of Britilh finance in India appears likely to 
hinge, in an effendal degree, upon it, perfons well acquainted 
with the fiate of India, have not been able thoroughly to make 
up their minds upon this fubjedt. Capt. Kirkpatrick’s IntrocL 
to the Inftitutes of Ghazan Khan. New Afiatic Mifccll. 
N" 11 . p. 130. Though the opinion of the Committee of 
Revenue, compofed of perfons eminent for their abilities, leans 
to a conclufion againft the hereditary right of the Zemindars in tite 
foil, yet the Supreme Council, in the year 1 78 6, declined, for good 
reafons, to give any decifive judgment on a fubjcfl of fuch mag- 
nitude. This note was fent to the prefsbcforc 1 had it in my power 
to perufe Mr. Roufe’s ingenious and inftrudive DiiTertation con- 
cerning the landed property of Bengal. In it he adopts an opi- 
nion contrary to that of Mr. 'Grant, and maintains, with thatc.m- 
dour and liberality of fentiment which are always confpicuous 
where there is no othcrobjedinviewbutthedifeovery of truth, tliat 
the Zemindars of Bengal poffefs their landed property by hercdit.iry 
right. Did I poffefs fuch knowledge, either of the ftate of India, 
or of the fyftem of adminiftration eftahliflied there, as would be 
requifite for comparing thefe different theories, and determining 
which of them merits the preference, the fubjed of my refcarches 
does not render it neceffary to enter into fuch a difquifition. I 
imagine, however, that the ftate of landed property in India 
might be greatly illuftrated by an accurate comparifon of it with 
the nature of feudal tenures ; and I apprehend that there might 
be traced there a fucceflion of changes taking place, in much the 
fame order as has been obferved in Europe, from which it might 
appear, that the poffeffion of land was granted at firft during 
pleafure, afterwards for life, aad at length became perpetual 

and 
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and hereditary property. But even under this laft form, vrhen 
land is acquired either by purchafe or inheritance, the manner 
in which the right of property is confirmed and rendered com- 
plete, in Europe by a Charter, in India by a Sttnnud from the 
fovereign, feems to point out what was its original ftate. Ac- 
cording to each of the theories which I have mentioned, the te- 
nure and condition of the Ryots nearly refemble the defeription 
which I have given of them. Their ftate, according to the 
accounts of intelligent obfervers, is as happy and independent 
as falls to the lot of any race of men employed in the cultiva- 
tion of the earth. The ancient Greek and Roman writers, 
whofe acquaintance with the interior parts of India was very 
imperfefl:, reprefent the fourth part of the annual produce of 
land as the general average of rent paid to the fovereign. Upon 
the authority of a popular author who fiourifhed in India prior to 
the Chriftian osra, we may conclude that a fixth part of the 
people’s income was, in his time, the ufual portion of the fo- 
vereign. Sacontala, V.> p. 53. It is now known that 
what the fovereign receives from land varies greatly in different 
parts of the country, and is regulated by the fertility or barren- 
nefs of the foil, the nature of the climate, the abundance or 
fcaixity of water, and many other obvious circumftances. By 
the account given of it, I Ihould imagine that, in fome diftrids, 
it has been raifed beyond its due proportion. One circumftance 
with refped to the adminiftration of revenue in Bengal merits 
notice, as it redounds to the honour of the Emperor Akber, the 
wifdom of whofe government I have often had occafion to cele- 
brate. A general and regular affeffment of revenue in Bengal 
■was formed in his reign. All the lands were then valued, and 
the rent of each inhabitant and of each village afeertained. 

y y 2 A re- 
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A regular gradation of accounts was eftabliflied. The rents of 
the different inhabitants who lived in one neighbourhood being 
colledled together, formed the account of a village ; the 
rents of feveral villages being next colledlcd into one view, 
formed the accounts of a larger portion of LuuL 'The ag- 
gregate of thefe accounts exhibited the rent of a dluiL'l, 
and the fum total of the rents of all the diftridls in Bengal 
formed the account of the revenue of the whole province. 
From the reign of Akbcr to the government of Jadler All 
Cawn, A. D. 1757, the annual amount of revenue, and the 
modes of levying it, continued with little variation. But in 
order to raife the fum which he had ftipulatcd to pay on his 
elevation, he departed from the wife arrangements of Akbcr j 
many new modes of afleilment were introduced, and cxaclioit'; 
multiplied. 


NOTE V. p. 269, 

I SHALL mention only one inflancc of their aUcnlioii to 
this ufcful regulation of police. Lahore, in the Panjab, is dif- 
tant from Agra, the ancient capital of Indoftan, five hundred 
miles. Along each fide of the road between thefe two great cities, 
there is planted a continued row of flmdy trees, forming an 
avenue, to which (whether we confider its extent, its hcaaiy, 
or utility in a hot climate) there is nothing fimiiar in any coun- 
try. Rennei’s Memoir, p. 69. 

NOTE VI. p. 272, 

We cannot place the equitable and mild government of Ak- 
her in a point of view more advantageous, than by contrafting 

3 it 
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it with the conduit of other Mahotnedan princes. In no coun- 
try did this contrafl; ever appear more flriking than in India. 
In the thoufandth year of the Chriftian n;ra, Mahmud of 
Ghazna, to whofe dominion were fubjecfted the fame countries 
tvhich formed the ancient kingdom of Badria, invaded that 
country. Every ftep of his progrcfs in it was marked with 
blood and defolation. The moft celebrated pagodas, the an- 
cient monuments of Hindoo devotion and magnificence, w^ere 
deftroyed, the minifters of religion were maflacred, and with 
undiftinguilhing ferocity the country was laid w'afte, and the 
cities plundered and burnt. About four hundred years after 
Mahmud, Timur or Tamerlane, a conqueror of higherfame, turned 
his irrefiftibie arms againll Indoftan, and, though born in an age 
more improved, he not only equalled, but often fo far furpafled 
the cruel deeds of Mahmud, as to be juftly branded with the 
odious name of the “ Deftroying Prince,” which was given to 
him by the Hindoos, the undeferving vidlims of his rage. A 
rapid but elegant defeription of tbeir devaftations may be found 
in Mr. Ormc*s Diflertatioa on the Eftablifihments made by the 
Mahomed >n conquerors in Indoftan. A more full account 
of them is givv.u by Mr. Gibbon, vol. v. p. 646. vol. vi. 
p. 339, &c. The arrogant contempt with which bigotted 
Muhomed ins view all the nations who have not embraced the 
religion of the prophet, will account for the unrelenting rigour 
of Mahmud and Timur towards the Hindoos, and greatly en- 
hances the merit of the tolerant fpirit and moderation with 
which Akber governed his fubjedcs. What imprefiion the mild 
adminiftratiou of Akber made upon the Hindoos, we learn 
from a beautiful letter of Jeflwant Sing, Rajah of Joudpore, 
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to Aurengzebe, his fanatical and perfecuting fucccfl'or. “ Your 
“ royal anceftor, Akber, whofe throne is now in heaven, cou- 
“ dufted the affairs of this empire in equity and firm fecurily 
“ for the fpacc of fifty-two years, preferving every tribe of 
“ men in eafe and happinefs ; whether they were followers of 
“ Jefus, or of Mofes, of David, or of Mahomed ; were they 
“ Brahmins, were they of the fcO. of Dharians, which denies 
“ the eternity of matter, or of that which aferibes the exiftcncc 
of the wmrid to chance, they all equally enjoyed his countc- 
“ nance and favour ; infomuch that his people, in gratitude 
for the indiferiminate protedlion which he afforded them, 
diftinguifhed him by the appellatioir of ytiggut Grow^ Guar- 

“ dian of Mankind. If your Majefty places any faitli in 

“ thofe books, by diftindlion called divine, you wdli there be 
** inftruded, that God is the God of all mankind, not the 
“ God of Mahomedans alone. The Pagan and the Muflul- 
man are equally in his prcfencc. Diftinftions of colours arc 
“ of his ordination. It is He who gives exiftcncc. In your 
** temples, to his Name, the voice is raifed in prayer ; in a 
houfe of images, where the bell is fhaken, ft ill lie is the 
“ object of adoration. To vilify the religion and cuftoms of 
** other men, is to fet at naught the pleafure of the Almighty, 
“ When we deface a pifture, we naturally incur the rclentment 
“ of the painter ; and juftly has the Poet faid, “ Prefume not 
“ to arraign or to ferutinize the various works of Power Di- 
“ vine.” For this valuable communication we are indebted to 
Mr. Orme. Fragments, notes, p. xcvii. I have been affured 
by a gentleman who has read this letter in the original, that 
the tranflation is not only faithful but elegant. 
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NOTE VII. p. 282. 

I HAVE not attempted a defcription of any fubterraneous 
excavations but thofe of Elepbanta» becaufe none of them 
have been fo often vifited, or fo carefully inipeded. In fe- 
veral parts of India, there are, however, ftupendous works of a 
fimilar nature. The extent and magnificence of the excavations 
in the ifland of Salfette are fuch, that the artift employed by Go- 
vernor Boon to make drawings of them, afferted that it would 
require the labour of forty thoufand men for forty years to finifh 
them. Archceologia, vol. vii, p. 336. Loofe as this mode of 
eftimation may be, it conveys an idea of the impreffion which 
the view of them made upon his mind. The Pagodas of 
Ellore, eighteen miles from Aurungabad, are likewife hewn 
out of the folid rock, and if they do not equal thofe of Ele- 
phanta and Galfette in magnitude, they furpafs them far in their 
extent and number. M. Thevenot, who firft gave any de- 
fcription of thefe fingular manfions, afferts, that for above two 
leagues all around the mountain nothing is to be feen but Pa- 
godas. Voy. part iii. ch. 44. They were examined at greater 
leifurc and with more, attention by M. Anquetil du Perron, 
but as his long defcription of them is not accompanied with 
any plan or drawing, I cannot convey a diftinft idea of the 
whole. It is evident, however, that they are the works of a 
powerful people, and among the innumerable figures in fculp- 
ture with which the walls are covered, all the prefent objeds 

of 
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of Hindoo worfliip may be diftinguiftied. Zend-avcfli. I'l 
Prelim, p. 233. There are remarkable c?:cavations in a mom - 
tain at Mavalipuram near Sadras. This raountam is 
known on the Coromandel coaft by the name o the >?i I’t 
Pagmias. h good defeription of the works there wiiicit an* 
magnhicent and of high antiquity U given. Afiat. Eercaivlic^ 
vol. i. p. &c. Many other inftances of fimhar wmbr. 
might he piodiiecil if it were neceiTary. I h< re alTcrtcd, 

p. 382. concerning' the elegance of fomc of the (" uuront*' k 
Indian buildings, is confirmed by Colonel Cal!, cliicf ■ 

at Madras, who urges this as a proof of the early atid hi « 1- 
vilization of the Indians. “ It may fafjy be pronounced,’* 
fays he, “ that no part of the world has more marks of anti- 
“ quity for arts, fcicnces, and civilization, than the pcninfula 
“ of India, from the Ganges to Cape Comorin. 1 think the 
carvings on fome of the Pagodas and Choultries, as well a ; 
“ the grandeur of the work, exceeds any thing executed now- 
“ a-days, not only for the delicacy of the chifei, but the cv- 
“ pence of conftrudion, conlidcring, in many inflaaccs, to 
what diftanccs the component parts were carried, and to 
what heights raifed.” Philofophical Tranfadions, vol. Ixii. 
P- 354* 


NOTE Vlll. p. 3R5. 

India, fays Strabo, produces a variety of fubdances avliich 
dye the moft admirable colours. That tlic hdkum^ which pro- 
duced the beautiful blue colour, is the fame with the hdigo of 
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the moderns, we may conclude not only from the refemblance of 
uie name, aud the fmiUarky of the eftedls, but from the defer'p- 
tk 11 e.iven by Pliny in the paffage which I have quoted in the vL 
•■Tc Lnev/ ihal it was a preparation of a vegetable fubftauce^ 
the rgh he v/as ih-iiiformed both concerning the plant iifeif, 
and the proc^f. by wdiicli it was htted for ufe, vhich will not 
appear farpfui*' g V. hen we rccolIe£l the ilrange igrorarce of 
tlic ancients witli rciped to the origin and preparation of filh. 
From the colour of Indigo, iu the form in which it was im- 
ported, it is denominated by fome authors, Airamcntim Indi- 
cvm^ and huKcym N'^rnni, Salmaf. Excrcit. p. tSo, and is 
mentioned under the laft of thefe names, among the a’*dclc5 of 
importation from India. Peripl. Mar. Erythr. p. 22. The 
colour of the modern Indigo, when undiluted, refembles that 
of the ancient Indicum, being fo intenfely coloured as to ap- 
pear black. Dclaval’s Esperim. Inquiry into the Caufe 
of the Changes of Colours, Pref. p. xxiii. The Gum 
LaccUy ufed in dying a red colour, was likewife known to the 
ancients, and by the fame name which it now bears. Salmaf. 
Excrcit. p. 810. This valuable fubftance, of fuch extenfive 
utility in painting, dying, japanning, varnilhing, and in 
the manufaflurc of fealing-wax, is the production of a very 
minute iufedt. Thcfc inleCts fix themfelves upon the fucculent 
extremities of the brandies of certain trees, and are foon glued 
to the place on which they fettle, by a’ thick pellucid liquid 
which exudes from their bodies, the gradual accumulation of 
which forms a complete cell for each infed, which is the tomb 
of the parent, and the birth-place of its offspring. This glu- 
tinous fubftance, with which the branches of trees are entirely 
covered, is the Gum-lacca. An account of its formation, na- 
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tiire5.and ufejisgiveninthePhllof. Tranf. vol.lxxi. part ii. p, 374 “ 
in a condfe, accurate, and fatisfadory manner. Ctefias ieeins to 
have received an account tolerably diflinO: of the inledl by 
which the Gum-Ucca is produced, and celebrates the beauty 
of the colour which it dyes. Excerpta ex Indie, ad caic, 
Herodot. Edit. Weffeling, p. 830. huiio.ii Dyers was the 
ancient name of thofe who dyed either the fine blue or the 
fine red, which points out the country whence the materials 
they ufed were brought. Salmaf. Ib. p. bio. From their 
dying cotton-ftuffs with dificrent colours, if. is evident that 
the ancient Indians rauft have made fomc confidcrable protl- 
ciency in chemical knowledge. Pliny, lib. xxxv. c. ii. § 42. 
gives an account of this art as far as it was known ancient!) ^ 
It is precilely the fame with that now pradlifcd in calhci'” 
printing. 


NOTE IX. p. 29,,. 

As SanlkrectHlerature is altogether a ncwactiulfnion to Europe. 
Baghvat-Geeta, the firft tranllation, from that language, having 
been publiflied fo late as A..D. 1785, it is intimately comcGcJ 
with the fiibjed: of my inquiries, and ma)’- ailbrd enterfah,*. 
mentto fome of my readers, after lianng reviewed in the text, 
with a greater degree of critical attention, the two Sanfkixet 
works moft worthy of notice, to give here a fuccinc'l account 
of other compofitions in that tongue with which we have 
been made acquainted. The extenfive ufe of the Sanikreet 
language is a circumftance which merits particular attention. 

« The 
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The grand fource of Indian literature,” (fays Mr. Halhed, tlie 
firft Englifhman who acquired the knowledge of Sanfkreet,) 

“ the parent of almoft every dialeO: from the Perfian gulf to 
the China feas, is the Sanfkreet, a language of the mofi: ve- 
nerable and unfathomable antiquity ; which, although, at 
“ prefent, fhut up In the libraries of Brahmins, and appropri- 
“ ated folcly to the records of their religion, appears to 
“ have been current over mofl of the Oriental world ; and 
“ traces of its original extent may ftill be difcovered in almoft 
” every diftridt of Afia. I have been often aftoniflied to find 
“ the fiinilitudc of Sanfkreet words with thofe of PeiTian and 
“ Aiabic, and even of Latin and Greek ; and thofe not in 
technical and metaphorical terms, which the mutuation of 
refined arts and improved manners might have occafionally 
introduced, but in the ground-work of language, in mo- 
“ nofyllabics, in the names of numbers, and the appellations of 
»uch things as would be firft diferiminated on the immediate 
dawn of civilization. The refemblance which may be ob- 
'• icrvcd in the charaders on the medals and fignets of various 
" diilrids of Afia, the light which they reciprocally refled 
'■ upiiu each other, and the general analogy which they all bear 
“ to the lame grand I'M'ototypc, afford another ample field for cu- 
■ iiofity The coins of Afl'am, Napaul, Cafhraecre, and many 
otiicr kingdoms, are all ftamped with Sanfkreet charaders, 
and moftly contain ailufions to the old Sanfkreet mythology. 
“ The fame* conformity I have obferved on the impieflion of 
“ fcaU from Bootau and Thibet. A collateral inference may 
“ likewife be* deduced from the peculiar arrangement of the 
Sanfkreet alphabet, fo very different from that of any other 
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qiiar'.er of tlie world. This extraordinary mode of combi- 
“ nation Hill exifts in the grcateft part of the Eaft, from the 
“ Indus to Pegu, in dlalcds now apparently unconneded, and 
** In charader, completely diffimilar; and it is a forcible argu- 
“ ment that they arc all ucrNcd from the llmic foiircc. Anotiicr 
“ channel of fpeculation prcfenis itfelf in the names of pcrlbns 
“ and of tliEs and d'puitlcG, which arc open to general 

“ notice, and in which, to the farlbclL limits of Alia, miy be 
“ found manifcil; traces of the Saulkrcct.” Preface to the 
Grammar of the Bengal Language, p. 3. After this curious 
account of the Sanflcrcct tongue, I proceed to enumerate the 
works 'i^Llch have been tranilatcd from it, bcfidcs the two men- 
tioned in the text. — i. To hir. kfilkins we arc indebted for 
Hccio-pihLs or Aivkahlt: Injlruclhn^ in a ferles of cuaaetad 
fables, inteiTperfed with moral, prudential, and political max- 
ims. This work is in fucli high cucem throughout the Lall, 
that it has been tranilatcd into c\ cry language ipoken then.. 

did not efcapethe notice of the Emperor Akber, atieutivc to 
every thing that could contribute to promote ufeEil knowledge. 
He direded his "Vizier, Abul Eazcl, to put it into a ll)'lc fuited 
to all capacities, and to illuftrate the obfeure paflagc.s in it, 
■which he accordingly did, and gave it the title of, Tb. G ./< - 
rlon of Wifdom. At length, thefe fable.-. innJe tlieir wa) into 
Europe, and have been circulated there with auditions and al- 
terations, under the names of Pilpay and Efop. Many of the 
Sanfkrect apologues are ingenious and beautiful, and have bten 
copied or imitated by the fabuHHs of other nations. Bui in 
fome of them the charaders of the animals introduced arc very 
ill fuftaiued 5 to deferibe a tyger as extremely devout, and prae- 
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tifing chaiity, and other religious duties, p. i6. or an old 
moiifc well read iu the Ncetee SaJIras, i. e. Syftems of morality 
and policy, p. 24. ; a cat who read religions books, p. 35, &c. 
difeovers a want of taflc, and an inattention to propriety. 
Many of the moral fayings, if confidered as detached maxims, 
are louuded upon a thorough knowledge of life and manners, 
and convey iallrudion with elegant fimplicity. But the at- 
tempt of tlic author to form his 'Vvork into a conneded feries of 
fables, and his mode of interweaving with them fuch a num- 
ber of moral refleclions in profe and in verfe, renders the 
llrudurc of the whole fo artificial that the perufal of it 
becomes often unpleafant. Akbcr was fo fenfible of this, that, 
among other inftrudions, he advifes his Vizier to abridge the 
long digreffious in that work. By thefe ftridures it is far from 
my intention to detrad in the fmalleft degree from the merit of 
Mr. Wilkins. His country is much indebted to him for hav- 
ing opened a new fource of fcience and tafte. The celebrity 
of the liccto-padcs, as well as its intrinfic merit, notwithftanding 
the defeds which I have mentioned, juftify his choice of it, as a 
xvork worthy of being made known to Europe in its original form. 
From reading this and his other tranflations, no man will refufe 
him the praife, tu which he moderdy confines his pretenhons, 
of having drawn a pidure which we fuppofe to be a 
“ true likenefs, although we are unacquainted with the origi- 
“ nal.” Pref. p. xiv. — 2. In the firft number of the New 
Afiatic Niilccllany, we have a trandation of a celebrated com- 
pofition in the Eaft, known by the title of the Five Gems, It 
confifts of ftanzas by five poets who attended the court of 
Abiflura, King of Bengal. Some of thefe ftanzas are fimple 
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and elegant. — 3. An ode tranflatcd from Wulii ; in wliicli tli s» 
extravagance of fancy, and thofe far-fetched and unnatural 
conceits, which fo often difguft Europeans with the poelica’' 
compohtions of the Eafl, abound too much. I’hc editor ha. 
not informed us to whofe knowledge of the Sanflcrcet \>c aie 
indebted for thefe two tianflalions. — 4. Some original giants 
of land, of very ancient dates, tranflatcd by Mr. Wilkins. It 
may feem odd, that a cluirtcr of legal convcy.imc of piopcUy 
flvould be ranked among the literary corapoiilions of an) peo- 
ple. But fo widely do the manners of the Hindoos differ from 
thofe of Europe, that as our lawyers multiply woids and 
claufes, in older to render a grant complete, and ic* guard 
againfl every thing that may invalidate it, the Pisndits feem to 
difpatch the legal part of the deed uith hicvity, but, in .a long 
preamble and conclulion, make an extraordinary dilplay (.if 
their own learning, eloquence, and poweis of eoinpofulwi!, 
both in profe and in verfe. The preamble to one of titeic deeda 
is an encomium of the monarch who grants the land, in a bold 
ftraiu of Eallcrn exaggeration ; “ When his inmnnerabk* army 
*' marched, the heavens were fo lilUd with the dud of their feet 
that the birds of the air could reft upon it.” *'*' Ills elephant . 
“ moved like walking mountains, and the earth, oppicl]i.d by 
“ their weight, mouldered info cLiil. ’ It <on hides witli de- 
nouncing vengeance againil the I'c wiioihouhheutuie to inirin; c 
this grant : “ Riches and the life of man arc as traniumr as dropN 
“ of water upon a leaf of the lotus. Learning this truth, () 
“ man, do not attempt to deprive another of lus propeity.’’ 
Afmtic Refearches, vol. i. p. 12^, &c. The other grant, which 
appears to be ftUl more ancient, is not lefs remarkable. Borit 
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were found engraved on plates of copper. Ib. p. 357, &c.-— 
5- The tranflaiion of part of the Shader, publifhed by Colonel 
Dow, in the year 1768, ought perhaps to have been firft men'- 
tioned. But as this tranflation was not made by him from the 
Sanilcrect, but taken from the mouth of a Brahmin, who ex- 
plained the Shafter in PciTian, or in the vulgar language of 
Bengal, it will fall more propeily under notice when we come 
10 inquire into the date of fcience among the Hindoos, than in 
this place, where we are endeavouring to give fome idea 
of their tailc in comporition» 


NOTE X. p. 303. 

As many of my readers may be unacquainted with the ex- 
travagant length of the four mras or periods of Indian chrono- 
logy, it may be proper to give an account of them fiom Mr. 
Ilalhed’s Preface to the Code of Geritoo Laws, p. xxxvi. 

T. The Sa/kc Jog/tc (or age of purity) is faid to have 
hfted three million two hundred thoufand years, and they hold 
tliat the life of man was extended in that age to one hundred 
thoufand years, and that his ilatuie was twenty-one cubits. 

2. The Tirtah yogue (in which one third of mankind was 
c()rruptcci) they fuppofc to have confifted of two million four 
hundred thoufand years, and that men lived to the age of ten 
thoufand years. 
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or rather L-iiencd, for that is the true orcaran^ of ^ . 
prcfcni a’lVj vJiijL thc) ioj > I rst’ I'.cd if ^rlrafi / 
dred U OJlfir.d ya.'l':, of V»ia I. V2. iOvC tnc-i 1 . 
paft, and tlic Iuj cf raa'i in j ' peiiod is \'d w ' . k 
drcci years. 
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Ir \vc fiij/pofe tfia coinpiUalixai >u '"me in tii. In ii..:' ^hro- 
iiolog) to be made by foLu ur cve'^ b) lunar 1 a s, n u' n » 
can be more extravagant in i‘K.’ir, or mo.n iv’ 1 pi . x to on • 
mode cf calculating the durati''^:! of the w.' W. f unued . 
facred and infalli^dc authority. San'., atfc. I. i.e I ..c 
made by learned men, panicuLuiy by M. Uaill) , h a \ 
ingenious diircrtation on that fnhiciw., to b’Ing the cincmh'gy 
of the Hindoos to accord fouiev'.luil bsttc v. i'.h lluit of t!* • 
Old Teftamcnt ; but, as f could not explain the princ’pK 
upon which he founds his eonclufions, without entcrin,*- Info 
long and intricate difeuffions foreign from the n 'm 1 t tin 
Differtation, and as I cannot aill'ii to juiuc oi In. t I’bfom., I 
fiiall reft fatisfted with referrirg to his iVftron. fndieniu, Diie. 
Prelim, p. Ixxvii. and leave ray reader', to judge fur them- 
feivcs, I am happy to obferve that a Memoir on tt.e C ihroofi- 
logy of the Hindoos will be publUhcd in the Second Volume 
of the Tranfaflions of the Society of Bengal, and I hope that 
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fomc learned member of that body will be able, from his ac- 
t'.ntance with the languages and biftory of the country, to 
tih'ow light upon a I'ubjcft wdikh its connection with religion 
and iciencc renders extremely intcrefting. From one circum- 
fUnce, however, v/hich merits attention, we may conclade, 
Chat the information which we have hitherto received concern- 
tile clnonology of the Hindoos is very hjcorredl:. We 
liavc, avS far as 1 know, only five original accounts of the dif- 
ferent Jogues or oeras of the Hindoos. The firft is given by 
M. Roger, who received it from the Brahmins on the Coro- 
inaudel coafl. According to it, the Suttee Jogue is a period of 
one million feven hundred and twenty-eight thoufaud years; the 
Tirtah Jogue is one million two hundred and ninety-fix thou- 
fand years ; the Dwapaar Jogue is eight hundred and fixty-four 
thoufaud. The duration of the Coliee J ^gue he does not fpecify. 
Porte Ouvertc, p. 179. The next is that of M. Bernier, who 
received it from the Brahmins of Benares. According to him, 
the duration of the Suttee Jogue was two million five hundred 
thoufand years ; that of the Tirtah Jogue one million two hun- 
dred thouiand years ; that of the Dwapaar Jogue is eight hun- 
dred and fixty-four thoufand years. Concerning the period of 
tlic Collce Jogue, he, likcwdfe, is filent. Voyages, tom. ii. 
p. 160. 'Phe third is that of Colonel Dow, according to which 
the Suttee Jogue is a period of fourteen million of years; the 
Til tall Jogue one million eighty thoufand ; the Dwapaar Jogue 
fe‘\C’itv-lw'0 thoufand; and the Collcc Jogue thirty-fix thou- 
fand years. Hill, of Hindoil. vol. i. p. 2. The fourth account 
I', that of hi. Lc Gentil, wdxo received it from the Brahmins of 
the Coromanded coaft, and as his information was acquired ip. 
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the fame part of India, and derived from the fame fource with 
that of M. Roger, it agrees with his in every particular. Mem. dc 
I’Academ. des Sciences pour 1772, tom. ii. part i. p. 176. 
The fifth is the account of Air. ITahied, vdiich I have ahead)' 
given. From this diferepnney, not only of the total numbers, 
but of many of the articles in the diHe.'cat accotinis, it is ma- 
nifefl that our information concerning Indian chronology is hi- 
therto as uncertain as the whole fyflcin of it h wild and fabulous. 
To me it appears highly probable, tliat when we underftand more 
thoroughly the principles upon which the fadlitious u-ras or 
Jogues of the Hindoos have been formed, that we may be more 
able to reconcile their chronology to the true mode of cotnjnit • 
ing time, founded on the authority of the Ohl Teriam«.nt ; and 
may likewife find reafon to conclude, that the aecoi.nt < i\cn !)y 
their aflronomers of the fituation cf th.e h^a’vc.ily be dhs at c 
beginning of the Collee Jogue, is not cllah!ifa..t! I'y aclual chllr- 
vation, but the rcfult of a rctrofpc(fLive calruluticn. V. -.r 
undertakes to invclligatc farther the cliroiu 1. gy cif tl c ilimlrc 
will derive great afiillance from a Memoir (.1 Mr. I’llarif.n on that 
fubjeS, in which he has explained the nature of tl.iir scar, and 
the feveral ocras in life among them, with much Ingenuity an I 
prccifion, Philof. Traufatb. vol. Iskx. part ii. p. 560, 


NOTE XL p. tiiu 

In the public buildings of Inii.i, we find priio.''- a’ J ir' 
ments of the proficiency of the iJrahmins in fi-ience, | ir:l. 
larly of their attention to anioiioniical obfeivafiou. Tun’ u - 
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liglon enjoins, that the four fides of a Pagoda fliould face the 
four cardinal points. In order to execute this vv^ith accuracy, they 
take a method defcribed by M. le Gentil, which difco%’-ers a 
confiderable degree of fcience. He carefully examined the 
pofition of one of their Pagodas, and found it to be perfedlly 
exadl. Voy. tom, i, p. 133, &c. As fome of their Pagodas 
are very ancient, they muft have early attained fuch a portion 
-of knowledge as was requifite for placing them properly. On 
the ceilings of Choultrys, and other ancient edifices, the 
twelve figns of the zodiac are often delineated ; and, from 
their refemblance to thofe which are now univerfaliy ufed, it 
is highly probable that the knowledge of thefe arbitrary fymbols 
was derived from the Eaft. Colonel Call has* publifhed a 
drawing of the figns of the zodiac, which he found on the 
ceiling xif a Cho^ijltry at Verdapettah, in the Madura country. 
Phil. Tranfadl. vol. Ixii. p. 353. I have a drawing of them 
in my polTeffion, differing from his in fome of the figures, but 
I cannot fay in what particular place it was found. Sir Robert 
Barker defcribes an obfervatory at Benares, which he vifited 
A. D. lyyz. In it he found inftruments for aftronomical ob- 
fervation, of very large dimenfions, and conflrufted with great 
ikill and ingenuity. Of all thefe he has publifhed drawings. 
Phil. Tranfadt. vol. Ixvii. p. 598. According to traditionary- 
account, this obfervatory was built by the Emperor Akber. 
'The view which Sir Robert took of it was an hafty one. It 
merits a more attentive infpedtion, in order to determine wd.©* 
ther it was conftrudled by Akber, or eredled in fome more 
early period. Sir Robert intimates, that none but Brahmins 
wIk) underflood the Sanfkreet, and could confult the aftrono- 
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mical tables written in that language, were capable of calcu- 
lating eclipfes. P. Tieffcnthaler deferibes, in a very curiory 
manner, two obfervatories furnillrcd with inftruments of extra- 
ordinary magnitude, at Jepour and Ougein, in the country ot 
Malwa. Bcrnouilli, tom. i. p. 316 . 347- But tlicfc arc mo- 
dern ftrudures. 
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JBVL fuel, minifter to Akber, 
foveieign of Indot^’^n^ publifliies the 
A}ecn Akberjj 273. and Heeto-Pa- 
des — — 356 

Jctjides^ a city bulk 041 that -river by 
Akx''nch‘’r the Great ~ 191 

/Ems cf If idhiH Lhmioliij)\ explained, 3 9, 

reniaikson ^ 360 

general idea of the continent of, 
and of* Its trade, i <5, origin of the 
flavctiade — • — 166 

J hk ..Kcount of the iHand of 
Sapiohina, 76. his char.ider of Pto- 
I( my the geogiaphcr — • 212 

/hi Jb,f!irfnk\ illuilrates the geography of 
Ptokm}, by maps — 213 

A faveango of IndoiLin, ins cha- 
ri.'hr — 272. 3t9 

Jd Alphonfo, the Pui tugueze 
Ici/xs the ifland of Ormus, 
1 3 ). Ins Opel nions in theiled Sea, 1 4,0 
ite Cm.o% ins txtenfive views 
I liulii, 12. his expedition to 

! b* , 1 1. Ins with Fotus, 15. 
i . K .vd to aIiiH|uifli his enter- 
lis Ov iuas for opening 
a inantn.'a c enmunlcan n with indii, 
la tf f » dia tonfiimed 

t I > V n . % a j 2 0. his po- 
V l^oi jg tiat c antiy, 


22. his meafores to unite his European 
and Afiatic fubjedls, 2 a confequences 
of his death, 28- the fufferings of 
his army from the periodica! rains, 184^ 
his furprize at the tides of the Indian 
ocean, 188. cities built by him in 
India, igi. 193. intended a furvey of 

the Cafpian fea 206 

Alcxavilria^ long the chief feat of com- 
merce with India, 12. the light- 
houfe on the Pharos credled by Ptolemy 
Lagiis, 35. mode of condudling the 
filk trade at that port, 55. the Ve- 
netians trade there for filk, 1 14. and 
the Florentines, 117. is fubjedted to 
theTuiks — «• 142 

AllahahaA the modern name of the an- 
dent city of Falibothra, 30. account 
of this city by Megafthenes, 32. re- 
marks on Major Rennel on this fub- 
jeef — — ^ 196 

Amerk^^dirQOvered by Chriftopher Colum- 
bus, 1 3? . the Fail India trade a conti-^ 
nua! drain from its fiU'cr mines, 165. ori- 
gin of the flave-trade, 166. contrail be- 
tween the nativesof Amer*caand of India 
when firft difcovercd, 167. the trade of 
Euiope vvith each compaied, 170. was 
obliged to be colonized, in order to be 
improved, 170. fupplies Europe with 
m piodudls, in return for manufadlurcs 

Afitiocfyus 
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Aiihchus the Gnat, his inroad into India 

199 

A^donimss^ Marcus, emperor, notices of 
an eoibafly fent by him to the emperor 
of China ~ 71 

Antwerpy greatly enriched bv becoming 
the fitsple of the FJan%.tic league 128 
Arahhih.y anriently dealers in fplces 
from the Eall, 52. great a.ltetations 
aCeded in their manners by the religion 
of AlaLonat, 92. they conquer E- 
gypt and Perfia, ih. a view of their 
c^mmciciai navigation, 94.. are the 
£iii v;ho njcntioii porcelaneand tea, 96. 
derived the inowledge of the marinet’s 
coinpafs nom Europe, 227* make no 
fcruple to plundet the caravans travel- 
ling to Mecca 246 

An/fctky his political advice to Alexander 
the Gicat, 23. his jail oefeription of 
the Cafpian fea, 205. doubted the ex- 
pediency of commerce in a well-regu- 
lated ftalc 2 ;o8 

Jrmatiesj why much ufed by the ancients, 

Jrrimt) charafler of his Hiftory of the In- 
dian expedition of Alexander the Great, 
ig. his account of the commerce of the 
ancients, 56. inquiry into his geo- 
graphical knowledge of Indu, 59. is 
the firfl ancient writer who had any 
knowledge of the Eaftern coaft of the 
great peninlula of India, 61. his account 
of Alexander's Indian fleet corroborated, 
xSb* characicf of his Indian Hiftory, 
187. his account of the Cafpian fea, 
204. his Pcnplus compared with mo- 
dern names and iituaiions 211. 21 S 
Arts and Sdemesy where iirft cultivated, 2 
Jjhjhsy its extravagant price amoiig the 
Romans ~ — » 208 

Jftrmomy^ teftimonies of the great prod- 
ciency of the Indollans in 3C2 

Augfinrgj greatly enriched by becoming a 
mart for Indian commodities ii$ 
Augujius^y emperor, reduces Egypt to a 
Roman province — " 41 

Mycm Ikbpry^ account of the intercourfe 
of iheEaftlndiansby water from, i86# 
See Smjhrmi literature^ 


B 

BcJrlhipndtby derivation of the name aoo 
BaSfria., life of the kingdom of, and itS 
acquifitions in India, is over- 
whelmed by the Tartars 3I., 199 

Baghvat-Gn/ay the pure theology taught 
in that poem • — — 327 

BaUbjy M. his examination into the anti- 
quity of aflronomy in India 300 

Bind: of Venice, the firft eifablifhmciit of 
that kind formed in Eurcqie 2 ‘ r 

Baryyaz /, a conn Arable cninorium on the 
co.ifi of ancient Iraha, us futiation al- 

certained — 57 

Bnj/yra^ the city of, founded by the C\ - 

hph Dinar q y 

Baim'cSy the peculiar feat of InJoftaii 
Icience and literatuie, 310. account 
of the obfervatory there 363 

Birmki'y the city of, founded to fac’d 
the trade between Alexandria aud In- 
dia 30 

Bernia^y M. his account of the Indium 
chronology — — ■ 

Esddamy Kali India fliip, rernaikable fptuiy 
voyage of, from Purtfmoiu!i to Afadias 

207 

BrahmhiSy in India, th ir facred rights and 
high privileges, 765#. inc|tiir) into tlic 
ifatc of fcientific knowledge among 
them, 296* their religions hicraidiy 
and worllnp, 31 !♦ thesr great leainirir 
taught them a theology fopcricir tu lie 
popular {uperftition, 325. their dcK“* 
trines coincide with the tenets of the 
Sioical Scaool, 331, ihaiioully con- 
cealtd religious tuims from the people 

3 M 

BttUt\ fhc infight his travels a fiord into 
the initiiime expeduicuis of king Solo- 
mon 

n.ade the flapk^of thr trade of the 
*Hanleacu: ica^ue, txo. is icatlyeti- 
ikhcd — 12S 

Bann f' tinker y a cLifs among the I!hii!i)i*s, 
defer I bed * 33^ 

liiftodaiss^ achara£icfaf lua 
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Caffa^ the great trade carried on there 232 
Ccii'O^ account of the caravan that travels 
from thence to Mecca 245 

Calicut^ reception of Vafco de Gama in 

that country 135 

Call^ colonel, his general opinion of the 
antiquity of arts and fciences in India 


352 

CameU the valuable properties of that ani- 
mal, 3. is peculiarly formed for tra- 
verfing fandy deferts — 242 

Candahar^ under what name known to 
Alexander the Great — 14 

Canton^ in China, a fadlory fettled there 
by the early A labs — 95 

Cape of Good Hope^ circum fiances that 
led to the diicovery of a paflage to la- 
*dia that way, 133. is faid by Herodo- 
tus to have been pailed by fome Pheni- 
cian iliips, 153. importance of the 
difcovery of this paiTage by the Portu- 
guese iy3 

Caravans^ the origin of, 3. v/ere pro- 
tedled and encounged under the Ho- 
man dominion, great commercial 

life of, in the Eaft, 144. account of 
the caravans which vih: Mecca, 0:J5- 
a confiderable Have-tivjde cairled on bv 

the African cinvans 247 

Cafpian fea, erroneous ophiion of the an- 
cient geograp]>ess concv rning, 39. 204. 
bv whom full defcnbcd in modem tunes 


C05 

Cqfs^ or orders of fociety among the na- 
tive Gentors, Jefcri’''vd, 25B. romai k$ 
on me policy and tendency of this 
arraisgcoienr, 250, their pccifiar 
nan.es, ranks, and oXces dekiiLcd 

Cathay^ the ancient name cf China i22 

CtpioHy fuppjfcd to be the iilind deferibed 
bv rare lent geugi <ipht:s under the name 
of Ih'pio’maiJ, 77. Chi illian churches 
jdanted ihrie by Perhan nnilionaiRs, 
97. is viiitcd by Klaico P ^lo th? Ve- 

retuin • I22 

Sir Jo hr u his tc(K runny that the 
i inuitalsdenvr u the ufe of the nnuinei’s 
coioudb fiwjra the Europeans, 227. 
5 


his account of the trade of CafFa 232 
Chllla 7 nhrumy defeription of the pagoda 

'there 282 

Ch'ma^ the only country from whence the 
Romans obtained filk,55, through w'hat 
medium they received it, 59. how the 
filk-worm was conveyed from thence 
to Europe, 83 . is traded to by the 
Arabians, 95. fiiil mention of porce- 
lane and tea, 96. the Chriftian leli- 
gion propagated there by Perllan mif- 
fioiiaries, 97. how the filk of, was , 
conveyed to Conftantinople, after the 
Greeks were excluded from the port of 
Alexandria, 98. efiimatc of the Chi- 
nefe pradfice ot navigation, 226. how 
the number of Mahometans increafe in 
China, 230. a commercial intercourfe, 
by land, opened between that country 
and RulHa, 249. amazing exportation 
of tea from j to Europe — 252 

Chronology^ Indian, the four sera s of, 359. 

renriarics on 360 

Cleopatra^ value of her famous peail ear- 
rings 54 

Colchosy the antient pearl filliery there, 
ftill carried on by the Dutch 60 

ColourSy Indian, for d}ing, account of 

35 ^ 

Cohinihus^ bis views in that voyage by 
which he clifcovercd Amenci, 132. 
bis leliancc on the authority or Marca 
Polo, the Vciicilan tiavcller, 238. bee 
Ca >\i, 

Comnurce^ the extenfion of, aba,tA the 
hoifile fentirrients which aGuated one 
nation againit another, 120^ unfa- 
vourable opinion oi Plato concerning 

. 2 D 7 

cA? .T.c/z Luv, the origin of, traced 270 
Cohiorl r. Cape, is accurately defciibed by 

/Vrriaa 60 

Coupcf^ m-uinei’s, was unknov/n by Pie 
a 1C lent Chiuefeand A.rab3 227 

Cc^ft.}htl?2GpL\ taken and plurJcied try 
iLe ciuiadcrs, no. fubverlion <d’ the 
Latin cim ne there, 112 is conquered 
by the I'lnks, and nude the fear o£ 
their gover n men t rz'j 

ConvcyuJtdhg^ fpccimcn of the ancient in 
manlhduQi — ~ j-g'* 

Ccrcnie-Pikl 
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D 

CorGfihTidel the inhabitants of^ al- 

\ 'a j s -‘it traders S3 

Cofmas IndiLojlcufles^ fome account ct, 
aiid oi his Chnftian topography, S4. 
his account of the jiland ot T^probana 

maniifadiures, evidence of their not 
being common among the Romans 211 
Cuifades to the Holy Land, the origin of, 
traced, and their coniniercial elTecl?, 

1 04. the cruhiders acquntd the po- 
licy and arts of the people whom they 
lubdued, ioy. brought diffeient na- 
tions acquainted with each other 120 

D 

Da?nnfcus^ account of the caravan that 
travels fiom thence to Mecca 246 
DamcJI:^ the name of that Ipecies of filk 
manuiadlure, whence derived 12O 

Dm Andicw, charadlcr of his Vene- 
tian Chronicle — — 2^1 

D'Anv'IIe-, M. hi? opinion ns to the c^Jiiifc 
purfued in the trading voyages of king 
Solomon’s fc’ps, 9- his corredfions of 
Ptolemy’s ge<«graphy of IndUj f6. 
corroborates Neirchiss’s account of In- 
dia, 190. his geography of India con- 
troverted by iM. Goffellin 216 

Darius^ the fon of Hyttafpes, king of Per- 
fia, his refearches into, and conqiiefts in 

Ijidia 10 

Dma 7 ty the ancient Dachanos of Anian 

219 

Dilta of the Indus, the general ftate of the 

weather there 185 

Diamojuis^ not fo highly clleemed by the 
Romans as pearls — 208 

Diodorin Siculus^ his hiflory of the Indian 
expedition of Sefoftris examined 180 
DotUj colonel, account of his tranflation 
of the bhaikr, 298, 359# his account 
of the Indian chronology 361 

Dowktabady the fame wdth the ancient Ta- 

gai-a — ^ ^ 21 1 

Du Halde^ his defeription of a peculiar 
fpecies of filk — — 210 

Dutch ftates, became the firfl: rivals of the 
i^ortugueze in the trade to India 1 63 
Dyes^ Indian, the excellence of 352 


E 2^ 


E 

regions of, ivherc arts and fciences 
w^ejie fiiil cultivated, 2, the intcrcourfe 
between diiFercnt countries how fiift 
carried on, 3. the fiik maritime com- 
munication with, from the Weil:, 5, Sec 
India, 

Eclipfe , bow calculated by the Brahmins 

of India ^05 

Eg)pt^ ancient prejudi :e of the inhabitants 
againfl any intercouife with foreigncis, 
5. how the Egyptians became a com- 
miCicnd people, 6. the city of Alex- 
andiia built, 12. the feat of govern- 
ment fixed there by Ptolemy Lagus, 35, 
Intel courfe between the city of n'eremce 
and India, 36. its opulence deiived 
fioni its commerce with the Ealt, 3S. 
is reduced to a J^on.an province, i.]0. 
manner of conducfli ng the filk trade at 
the port of Alc\a]i(hia, 55, conqtiell 
of, by the Arabs, 92. the Venetians 
lefort to Alcxandi la for filk, 1 14. and 
the Florentines, 117. commercial \iew 
of the coutitnes, 126. is fubdued by 
the Turks, 142. how the Indian trade 
has been conduced through that coun- 
try at difFcrent tones — 200 

Elagahalu^j the fir ft Roman emperor who 

w'ore filk 54 

Elephanta^ illand, account of the ancient 

pagoda there 27 8 

EVore^ general account of the pagodas 

there 35^ 

Mjop^sf'Mo^^ the origin of, traced 356 
Ethics^ ftate of, in India 299 

Europe^ a review of the ftate of, at the 
time of the fubvcrfion of the Greek 
empire, 123. extenfive operation of 
the commercial genius of, 167* the 
Europeans receive the produdb of Ame- 
rica, and fupply it wdth rnanufadures, 
1 7 1 . the exportation of fil ver to India, 
how beneficial to Europe, 172* im- 
portance of the difeovery of the paffage 
to India round the Cape of Good Hope 

^73 

Ffffiurs 
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Faquirs of India, unite trade with devo- 
tion in their pilgrimages, io6. 232# 
brief account of — > 341 

Figures^ aiithmetical, originally derived 

from India 301 

Five Gemsj an ancient Sanfkreet poem, ac- 
count of — — 357 

Fhrtnce^ rife of the ftate of, by manufac- 
tures and the banking bufinefs, iSi,6* 
a commercial treaty concluded with 
Egypt, iiy, fummary of the inftruc- 
tions to their ambafladors to the Soldan 

23s 

G 

Camay Vafco de, his voyage from Lifbon 

to India — ~ 124 

GangeSy account of that river by Major 
Rennel — - — 195 

Geno 7 y motives that ftimulated the Geno- 
efe to a/Tift in fubverting the Latin em- 
pire at Conftantinople, 1 12. the great 
advantages they derived from this mea- 
fure, 113, charafler of the Genoefe 
government, 1 14, the Genoefe ex- 
pelled from all their Grecian fectlements 
by the Turks, 123. characSer of, by 
Nicephorus Gregoras — 233 

Gentily M. le, his account of the Indian 

chronology 361 

Gentoesy Jqq BrahmlnSy and Hindoos, 
GlbboHy "Mr* the Roman hiftorian, tefti- 
mony in favour of his accuracy 223 
Gojfellmy M. charaifer of his geography 
of the Greeks analyzed — 216 

Greeksy their national pride at the time 
of Alexander the Great, 23. how they 
attained the breeding of fuk-worms un- 
der the emperor Juftmiao, 88. are 
iliut out from the port of Alexandria 
by the Mahometan Arabs, 92. the 
Greekempire conquered by Mahomet II. 
123. how they were deprived of Bac- 
tru, iQQ. origin of the ancient mytho- 
logy ot 317 

Gum Laccdy natural hiftory of, and its 
ufes in manufadure ^ 353 


Halhedy Mr. his account of the Sanfkreet 

literature 355 

Hannoy commanded the only voyage for 
difcovery undertaken by any of the 
ancient ftates in the Mediterranean 250 
Hanfeatk league, formed, and the ftapfe 

fixed at Bruges 120 

HaJlmgSy Mr. governor-general of Ben- 
gal, his attention to forming a code of 

Hindoo laws 273 

Heeto-'PadeSy or Amicable InftruQion, an 
ancient Sanfkreet compofition, account 
and charadfer of «_ 2S6 

HerodoiuSy affirms the Cape of Good Hope 
to have been pafled by fome Phenician 
veffels, 153. his hiftory of Sefoftris ex- 
amined, 180* his unfatisfadlory ac- 
count of the tides in the Red Sea, r8q* 
his juft defer! ptionof the Cafpian fea 205 
HindooSy that people exaclly defenbed in 
the account of the Indian expedition of 
Alexander the Great, 21. their inflex- 
ible adherence to their religion, and 
cafts, 229. their four orders, or cafts,, 
defenbed, 258* remarks on the policy 
and tendency of this popular arrange- 
ment, 259. their high antiquity, and 
nature of their inftitutions, 274. cha- 
radler of their judicial code, 275* ftate 
of fciences among them, ^96. their 
religious tenets and pradlices, 31 the 
names, ranks, and offices of their fe- 

veral cafts deferibed 33S 

Hlram^ king of Tyre, affifls king Solo- 
mon in his naval undertakings 8 

HippaluSy captain of an Egyptian veffel, 
avails himfelf of the monfoons, in fail- 
ing from the Arabian gulf to the Ma- 
labar coaft — — 48 

Hipparchusy the firft who attempted to 
make a catalogue of the ftars 63 

Hijioryy authentic, the period of, extreme- 
ly limited, 1* is minute in the records 
of blood, but filent as to the piogrefs 
of ufeful arts _*• 4^ 

HydafpeSy river, a numerous fleet raifed 
there by Alexander the Great 1 7 

HypkafiSy river, the utmoft limit of Alex- 
ander the Great’s progrefs in India 16 
3 ^ Jcnmtb^ 
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Jenauh^ a city built on that river by A- 
lexander the Great igi 

Jenkinfcn^ Anthony, the firfl: modern tra- 
veller who gives a juft defcription of the 
Cafpian fea — 205 

Jefwont Shig^ his letter to Aurengzebe, 
containing a character of fultan Akber 

349 

Jnvelsy their great ufe, and high eftima- 
tion among the ancients — 5 ^ 

Jnas^ when'they efFedled a commercial 
intercourfe with India, 8. inquiry in- 
to themaritime commerce of king Solo- 
mon, 9* their commercial effort limited 

to bis reign — 10 

Indiaj the firft naval communication with, 
from the Weft, 5. the trade of the 
Phenicians with, how condudfeJ, 7. 
naval expedition of thePerfians to, ic. 
conquefts of Darius Hyftafpes in, ii. 
Alexandria, for many centuries the 
chief feat of trade with, 12. expedi- 
tion of Alexander the Great to, 13, 
ilourifliing ftate of the country at that 
time, 15. Alexander’s voyage down 
the Indus, 17, political ftate of the 
country at that time, ao. Alexander’s 
views in this expedition, 22. expedi- 
tion of Sekucus, the fucceflbr of Alex- 
ander, 29, embafly of Megafthenes to, 
^0. cor)t|uefts of the Bactiian princes 
in, 33. remains afterward undiflurbed 
by Europeans, until the Ca»e of Good 
Hope was doubled by the Portugueze, 
34. a commercial intercourfe eftablifti- 
ed with Pgypt, 35. how Rome was 
fupplied with Eaftern commodities, ^4. 
advantage taken of the moofoons, in fail- 
ing from the gulf of Arabia to the Ma- 
labar coaft, 48. its commodities arti- 
cles of luxury, 50* fpices and aroma-- 
tics, 51. precious ftones, 53* filk, 
54* general view of its exports and 
imports, 56. comparifon between the 
ancient and modern trade with India, 
58. D’Anville’s correflions of Pto- 
lemy’s geography of, 66. the trade by 
caravans protedted and encouraged by 
jthe Romans, 70. the inhabitants of the 


Coromandel coaft always great traders, 
83. the account given of India by 
Cofmas Indicopleuftcs, 85. the Ro- 
mans rivalled in the India trade by the 
Perfians, 86. the Italian ftates engage 
in the India trade, loi, account of 
the India trade by Marino Sanudo, 118. 
comparative view of the India trade, as 
carried on by diiFerent nations at dif- 
ferent times, 125. a direft voyage to 
India effected by the Portuguese, 134. 
the ftaple of the Portugiieze trade, ef- 
tablifticd at the city oi ALihcca, 337, 
a commercial empire eftablifhed in the 
Eaft, by the Portugueze, 113. how it 
came to pafs, that the difeovery of a 
diredl navigation to India w'as icferved 
for modern times, 150. the conduft of 
ancient and modern navigators to the 
Eaft, compared, 154. the prices of 
Indian commodities greatly reduced by 
the opening a diredt communication with 
India, 156. the India trade a continual 
drain of American filvcr from P in ope, 
164. contraft between the ftate eft” the 
natives of India and America, when 
firft difeovered, 167. the trade of Lii- 
rope with each, compared, i-o. the 
filver exported to India conti ibutes to en- 
rich in (lead of impoverifliing Euiope, 
172. importance of the dilcovcry of 
the paflage to India round the Cape of 
Good Hope, to Europe, 373. exa- 
^minatlon of the improbabilities attending 
the fuppofed expedition of Sefvilris to 
India, J79. remarks on the weather 
there, 185. lemarks on the naval ex- 
pedition of Nearchus, 188. peculia- 
rities in the Indian tides, 189. aver- 
fion of the natives of the Eaft to the 
fea, 192. Major RennePs account of 
the river Ganges, 295, endeatours to 
afeertain the fituation of the ancient 
city of Palibothra, 196. how the Jn- 
•dian trade has been carried on thiou^di 
Egypt at different times, 200, erro- 
neous defcriptions of the Cafpian fea 
by ancient writers, 204. Deccan, the 
ancient Dachanos of Arrian, 219. the 
ufe of the mariner’s compais learned by 
the Eaftenis from the Europeans, 227* 

the 
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the Gentoos iniSexible in tbeir religion, 
229. computed number of Mahometans 
ia India, 230* extenfive circulation of 
Eaftern goods by the caravans, 248^ 
the natives of India the earlieft known 
people who were civilissed, 257. their 
divifion intocafts, 258. the perfedlion 
of Indian manufadlures accounted for, 
261. the general tenure of land there, 
266. cbaradler of the Hindoo code of 
laws, 275. general account of the pa- 
godas, 277. fortreffes, 284. mecha^ 
nic arts, 285. literature, 287. their 
fciences, 295. their religious tenets, 
31 !• origin of fuperftition, 315* the 
pure theology of the Biahmins, 325. 
general refiedlions formed on the pre- 
ceding review of the Eaftern nations, 
334. the manners and cuftoms of the 
natives influenced by the Mahometan 
and European intruders, 342. account 
of the Sanfkreet literature, 354, the 
Heeto-Pades, 356. the Five Gems, 
357. Ode from Wulli, 358. fpeci- 
men of Indian conveyancing, ib, the 
four seras of Indian chronology, ex- 
plained 359 

Indicum of the ancients, the fame with 

modern Indigo 352 

huliis^ river, pafied by Alexander the 
Great, 14. his voyage down that river 


progrefs made by Seleucus in India 194 
yujilnian^ emperor, how he ntroduced 
the filk-woim into the Greek empire 88 

L 


Land^ the general tenures of, in India, 
266 344. fpeclmen from an ancient 

grant of 3^8 

Latitudes j how afceitained by the ancient 
geographers, 78. were more readily 
determined by them than longitudes 

81. 219 

Lawyers^ European, the ftyle of, com- 
pared with that ot the Eaftern Pundits 


Leibnitz^ his account of the inftrueSlions 
given to the Florentine ambafladors to 
the Soldan of Egypt 235 

Logic and Metaphyfics, ftate of, in India 


297 

Long’tudes of places, how determined by 
ancient geographers ~ 79. 221 


M 

Magellan^ eiPedls a paOage to the Eaft In- 
dies Weft ward from America 162 
Mahaharat^ an ancient Indian epic poem^ 
account of, 288* extrads from 297»- 


^7 

Injiitutions of India, the permanency of, 

accounted for 261 

Intereji of money, the moft exad ftandard 
of commercial profits, 1.29. chrono- 
logical review of — — - ih. 

Joanna of Navarre, her exclamation at 
the wealth of the city of Bruges 239 
Italy y rife of the commercial ftates of, 100. 
they import the produdions of India, 
lOi. the profits they reaped from the 
crufades, io8* See Fenkcy Gema^ &c. 
Itineraries of the Roman empire, how 

formed 213 

Julius Cafary his magnificent prefent to 
‘ Servilia, tl)e mother of Brutus, 54* his 
ignorance of the Britifli tides, i8g. a 
general furvey of the whole Roman 
empire undertaken by him 213 

JtiJiin^ obfcrvaiions on his account of the 


299. 327 

Mahmoud oi Gaznah, the vafi: fleet that 
oppofed his invafion of India 186. 

MahomUy rapid fpread of his religion, and 
the great cfFeds produced by it, 91. 
contributed greatly to extend the com- 
merce of Afia and Africa 146 

Mahomet 11. emperor of the Turks, fub- 
dues the Grecian empire — - 123. 

Mahudely M. his proofs of the ignorance 
of the ancients as to the nature of filk 

210 

Malabar coaff, probable derivation of its 
name, 85. how mentioned by the A- 

rabian writers 96, 

Malacca y the city of, rendered the ftaplc 
of the trade carried on in the Eaft, by 

the Portugueze 137 

Maidive Iflands, probable derii^ation of 

their name 85 

3 ^ Man^ 
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3i^«s a review of his progrefs in focial 

life 2^63 

ManufaSiures^ Indian, the perfedlion of, 
accounted for 261 

JifapSy none known prior to thofe formed 
to illuftrate Ptolemy's geography yS 
Marco Poloj the Venetian, account of his 
travels, 121. objec^Iions to his rela- 
tions * 236 

Marfeilhs^ opens a trade with Conflanti- 
ncple for Indian comniodities 103 
MaJJoudi^ the Arabian, his account of 
India — — 225 

Mecca^ the temple there vifited as well by 
commercial as by devout pilgrims, X05. 
the pilgrimages to, contributed greatly 
to facilitate trade, 146. account of the 
caravans which vifit the temple there 

24s 

Medici^ Cofmo di, a Florentine merchant, 
negotiates a commercial treaty with E- 
gypt, in favour of his countrymen 1 1 7 
MediteiTanean fea, the chief feat of an- 
cient commerce 152 

Mcghajlhcnes^ his embafly from Seleucus, 
king of Macedonia, to India, 30. his 

account of India 31 

Mocentgo^ doge of Venice, in the fifteenth 
century, his account of the naval 
firength of that republic — 242 

Monktfl) annalifts, a character of 102 
Mmifoons^ the firft application of them in 

voyages to India 48 

Mofe$T^ the books of, the moft ancient and 
genuine record of the early ages of 

the world l 

Miiftrh^ a port on the coad of Malabar, 
trequented by ancient navigators in the 

Indian trade 48 

Mythology of the Greeks, the natural ori- 
gin of — 317 

N 

}dadir Shah^ general review of his Indian 
expedition — — 185 

Nagara of Ptolemy, its latitude according 
to D’Anville — — 73 

Navigation^ origin of, traced, 4. where 
firit cultivated, 5, how intrcduced 
among the Egyptians 6 

I 


Nearchts^ commands the naval expedition 
of Alexander the Great down the Indus, 
17, remarks on — 188 

Nkephorus Gregoras^ his charafler of the 
Genoefe at Conftantinople 233 

Niehhuhr^ his evidence in favour of the 
European origin of the mariner's com- 
pafs ~ ^ 228 

O 

Omar^ caliph, founds the city of BaiTorri, 

93 

Ormus^ the ifland of, feized by the For- 
tugueze — — 139 

P 

Pagodas of general account of, 277* 
35 1 , arc placed with aftronomical pre- 
cdion — “ — 362 

Palibothra^ endeavours to afeertain the ft- 
tuation of that city — J96 

Palmyra^ by whom, and on what occafion 
built, 45. its ftupendous ruins, 46. 

its prefent flate — 47 

Panjab^ progrefs of Alexander the Great 
through that country — 15 

Papyrusy occafion of its being difufed for 

writing on 231 

Parch?nenty when firft ufed for the recoid 
of charters and deeds — 2 ji 

Pariarsy the moft contemptible race ot 

men in India — 229. 339 

Patnay evidences of its not being the an- 
cient city of Palibothra — 197 

Pearhy their high eftimation among the 
Romans, 53* were dearer than dm- 

nionds — ■ — 208 

Peray the chief fuhurb of Conftantinople, 
granted to the Genoefe on the fubver- 
fion of the Latin empire thvre, ii2* 
the Genoefe expelled by the Turks 123 
PerfiUy how the commerce between that 
country and India was conducted, ^8# 
vigorous cultivation of the India trade, 
86 . the fiik trade engroffed by the 
Perfians, 87- their extortions intro- 
duce the filk-worm to Europe, 88. is 
conquered by the Arabs, 92. IS! eft o- 

riaii 
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rlan churches planted there^ 97. a- 
mount of the revenue of the Perfian 
monarchs from Plerodotus, 183. in- 
flances^of their ancient averfion to the 

fea — 

Phalanx ^ Macedonian, how formed by 
Alexander the Great — 25 

Phemdmu^ how they opened a commercial 
intercourfe with India, 7. are faid by 
Herodotus to have paffed the Cape of 
Good Hope — — 153 

Philofophy^ the cure for fuperftition 322 
Pilgrrmizges to the Holy Land, undertaken 
as well from commercial as from pious 
motives, 105. account of the pil- 
grimages to Mecca 245 

Ptlpafs fables, the origin of, traced 356 
Flato^ his political objeclions to commerce 
in a ^ell regulated commonwealth 207 
Pliny the elder, his llender knowledge of 
India, 62. his account of theillandof 
Taprobana, 75, obfervations on his 
account of the progrefs of Seleucus in 
India — - — 195 

Pmponins Mela^ his account of the ifland 
of Taprobana, 75. and of the Caf- 
pian fea — — 204 

Porcelane^ the firft mention of, by Arabian 
travellers 

Portugal^ circumftances that led the Por- 
tugueze to the difcovery of the Cape of 
Good Hope, 133. vigorous exertions 
of the Portugueze to cultivate the 
Eaftern trade, 137. they aim at a 
monopoly of the trade to the Eaft, 139. 
eftabliffi a commercial empire in the 
Eafl, 143. their adlivity in exploring 
the Eailera countries, 154. they drive 
the Venetians out of the European mar- 
kets, by reducing the prices of India 
goods, 157. how they remained fo 
long in the exclufive pofTeffion of the 
India trad.e, 161. are rivalled at length 
in the Indian ocean by the Dutch, 163* 
and by the Englifli, iL repulfe the ef- 
forts of Solyman the Magnificent, to 
drive them from India, 175. their in- 
tercourfe with infidels licenced by a Pa- 
pal bull ~ — 234 

Porusj oppofes the progrefs of Alexander 
the Great in India, 15. remains fteady 
to the Macedonian iniereft 29 


Potoji^ the difcovery of the filver mines of, 
the firft permanent fource of wealth de- 
rived by Spain from America 169 
Ptolemy^ the geographer, eftimate of his 
fcientifical knowledge, 63. eftablifli- 
ed geography upon its proper principles, 
64. his accounts of the continent of 
India examined, 65. bis geography of 
India correded to modern times by IiL 
D’Anville, 66. infiances of his ex- 
adtnefs, 73. his account of the ifland 
of Taprobane, 76. his charadler, by 
Agathemerus, 212* his geographical 
errors, 214. from what materials he 
compofed his geography of India 211 
Piokfny Lagus^i eftabliflies the feat of the 
Egyptian government at Alexandria, and 
eredls the light-houfe on the Pharos 3^ 
Ptolemy Phtladelphus^ projedis a grand ca- 
nal to facilitate the intercourfe between 
Egypt and India, 35. founds the city 
of Berenice — , ~ 36 

Pulianah^ the ancient Plithania of Arriaru 

213 

R 

Ramtizia^ detedls the geographical errors 
of Ptolemy 2^4. 

Raynal^ Abbe, charadler of his biftory'of 
the Eaft and Well Indies 173 

Red Sea^ derivation of die name, and the 
different applications of it by the an- 
cients and the moderns “• 190 

Religion fuperfiition, diferiminated 313 
Renaudot^M.. his tranflation of the Eaftern 
voyage of two Mahometans, from the 
Arabic, vindicated from the charge of 

impofition 224 

Renncl^ Major, his ill uft rations of the In- 
dian expedition of Alexander the Great, 
18. his account of the river Ganges, 
195, remarks on bis account of the 
fituation of the city of Palibothra, 196. 
his opinion of the Egyptian navigation 
examined — — 202 

Rhinocolura^ the ancient port of commu- 
nication between Phenicia and India 7 
Rogef'^ M* his account of the Indian 
chronology — — 361 

Rome^ rife of the power of, 40. how 
fuppUed with Indian commodities, 44. 

its 
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its imports from thence, articles of lux- 
50- fpiccs5 5i. precious ftones, 
53. filk, 54. remained ignorant of 
the nature or procluftion of filk, 55. 
how the breeding filk-worms was intro- 
duced into the Eaflern empire, 88. 
confequeiiccs of the Roman empire be- 
ing diffolvcd by the Barbarians, 119. 
how the itineraries of the empire were 

formed 213 

Riijpa^ a commercial intercourfe by land 
opened between that country and China 

249 

Ryots of Indoflan, inquiry into the tenure 
by which they hold their poSclTions 345 

S 

Saconiak^ an ancient Indian dramatic 
poem, account of * — 290 

Sacotecas^ the mines of, in Mexico, im- 
portance of the difeovery of, to Spain 

169 

St 4 mt Croix, Baron de, obfervations on his 
Critique des Hiftorieiis d’Alexandre le 

Grand 193 

Samarcmid, by what name known to 
,^A]exander the Great, 13. its latitude, 
as afeertained by D'Anvillc y3 

Sandracothh, an Indian prince, his revolt 
againft, and treaty with, belcucus king 
of Macedonia — — 219 

Smtjkreet literature, anew acquifuioo, 354 
Mr, Halhed^s account of 355 

Sanuio, Marino, his account of the Ve- 
netian trade wdih India in the fourteenth 

century ij8 

Sciences and Arts, where fir ft cultivated, 2. 

a view of the ftate of, in India 296 
Sijlax of Caryandra, his naval expedition 
CO India, 10. gives fabulous accounts 
of the country, ii. why his voyage 
is not mentioned by Arrian 187 

Sec^psySj modern, cftabh'fhed upon the faere 
principle with the phalanx of Perfians 
formed by Alexander the Great 25 
Sditicus, the fucceflbr of Alexander, his 
expedition to India, 29. obfervatiorrs 

on — - 194 

A //?;!, fultan, the conqueror of the Ma- 
melukes, his attention to the aeVan- 


tages of the Indian commerce 174 
Semiramls, the vaft fleet that oppofed her 
invaflon of India — 186 

Sera Metropolis, of Ptolemy, its latitude 
according to D'Anvilis — ^ 73 

Serlngham, defcriptioii of the pagoda there 

282 

Sefojiris, king of Egypt, the firft who 
rendered the uians a commereui 
people, 6. imprOivhilities attending liis 
fuppofed expedition to, and conqueih of, 

India 1 79 

Shafter, fomc account of 298. 359 

Sltlcdiha, account given of this iflaud, by 
Cofmas Indicoplcuftes 85 

Silk, its high eftimation among the Ro- 
mans, 54. the trade for, cngrofiud by 
the Ferflans, 87. filk-wmrms obtained 
and cultivated by the Greeks, 88. ac- 
count of the Venetian and I’doicntinc 
trade for fllk, ii|. ignorance of the 
ancients as to its provludilon, 210* 
why difliked by the 'i'urks 2i t 

Silver, i s c 0 lit i n u 41 1 y <1 r am t\l fi c 5 ni K u ro | ic 
to carry on the Lail India tiadc, 
Europe, how enriched by this exporta- 

JJ2 

Sbue Ahtropolls, of PtoLnnv, enJc.*vour"“ 
oi M.D'Anville to afeertain its iiiinn'cei 

Slave-trade, modern, theonhnn of, iG6. 
is largely carried on by the Afucan ca- 
ravans -- — ■ 217 

Sokmofi, king of Judea, inquiry into 
maritime commerce, 9. builds I'a;'- 

mor in the deftre: a. 5 

SrJyman the Magnificent, his cfiuits tu 
ilrive the Ponuguefe from India 174 
Soul, deicription of, from the iXluhaban.i 

Spaln^ how that country happened to Ikae 
the advantage and noiiour of difcoveiih ; 
America, 132. goIJ and fi!\er the only 
profitable articles they firft found 111 
America, itg* aic obliged to cedoni'/a 
in order to improve their difcsivaiies 170 
Spices, and aromatics, ivhy much yfed by 
the ancients, 51* vaft modern con- 
fumption of them « — > iqo 

Strabo, his o'^feure knowledge of Iinliaj, 
Oi* his account of the ifiand of Ihu 
prubane, 74, denies that Selbflris cvci 

entered 
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entered India, 182- evidences of his 
Sender knowledge of India, 202. his 
account of the Cafpian fea, 204. how 
he juftifies his negledi of Hipparchus, 
2 1 2. his free expofition of ancient the- 
ology, 332* his account of the an- 
cient dyes 352 

Sumatra^ the ill and of, vifited by the early 

Arabians — ^5 

S-i^pcrJIiihn and religion, difcriminated, 
31 origin of fuperftition, 314. pro- 
g refs of, 318. pidfure of Oriental fu- 
perflition, 319. philofophy fatal to 322 
Sflla^ vaft quantities of fpiccs confumed in 
his funeral pile 

T 

Tadmor in the defert, by whom built, and 
for what purpofe, 45. its fiupendous 
ruins, 46* its piefent ftate 47 

"Tmnerlam^ his judicious choice of the Tea- 
fon for his Indian campaign 185 

Taprohane^ Strabo’s account of that ifland, 
74. Pliny’s account of it. 75. Pto- 
lemy’s account, 76. appears co be the 
ifland of Ceylon, 77. account given of 
this Ifland by Cofmas Indicopleuftes 85 
TMay great drought there, 185. vail 
numbers of vefTcls for water-carriage 

there 1B6 

has within a century become a necef- 
fary of life in many parts of Europe, 
252* amazing annual importation of 

ih. 

Tea-tree^ firft mention of, by Arabian tra- 
vellers 96 

Tides of the Indian ocean, peculiarities in 


Venke<i firft rife of, as a commercial ftate* 
ICO. Conftantinople taken, in con* 
junelion with the cruradc’'S5 ico. the 
Venetians engage largely in the trade 
and manufadure of filk, iio. the La- 
tin empire in the Eaft fubverled, 112. 
the Venetians fupplanted In the trade 
with Conftantinopleby theCienoefe, 114. 
they fettle a trade with Alexandria, j 15* 
account of the Venetian trade with Indsa 
in the fourteenth century, 1 18. travels 
of Marco Po^o, 12 their trade ex- 
tended by thel'urks fubduingthe Greek 
empire, 123. remarks on their trade 
for Indian goods, 125. evidences of 
the great wealth they acquired by this 
trade, 129. alarm taken at the diredt 
voyage to Eaft India^ by Vafeo dc Ga- 
ma, 136. meafures profecuted by the 
Venetians to check the progrefs of the 
Portugueze in the Eaft, 140. the Por- 
tugueze fupplant them in the European 
market, by reducing the prices of India 
goods, 157. of the great extent of 
their trade, 2|-0. the bank of Venice 
the firft formed of any in Europe, 241* 
amount of the Venetian naval flrengfh 
in the fifteenth century — 242 

Ulug Begy his aftronomical tables 73 

Virgil^ a good natural hiftorian, as well 

as a deferiptive poet 210 

Volney^ M. his account of the camel, 244. 
and of the caiavan from Damafeus to 
Mecca * 246 


189 

Trade., how at firft: condudled between 
difFerent countries, 3. between Egypt 
and India, 35. exports and imports 

of India 51 

Traafmigration fouls, the Eaftern doc- 
trine of, explained 330 

Turksj their fcruples againft the wearing 

of filk ~ 21 f 

Tyre., the beft account of the commercial 
tranfaclions of that city, to be found in 
the prophet Ezekiel ~ 183^ 


W 

Wilford, lieutenant, his examination of 
Arrian’s Periplus by modern names and 
fituations — — 21 1 

Wilkins, Mr. account of his tranflation 
of the Hceto-Padcs — 355 

Widliy charadler of an ode tranflated from 

358 

z 

Zemindars, their cilice in the government 
of Indoftaa — ^ 34^ 


THE END, 
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TSdd cxtciifive* 

>.,• people rmtl naiwin- 

fm- L kingdom then- kingdom. 

fur ftiall will. 

for great veneration read gieatde 
for Khiv-eh read Khojeh. 

fir feems read feem. 

/«• tends nWtend. 


10. line a^uefin, for 

11. zi- 

antepen 
83. — I- 

97. 9 - 

46. — 5* 

59. fin. 

•An* %* 
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